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••■■'•  The  history  of  Connecticut  during  the  Revolution  has  offered  a 

virtually  untapped  field  for  exploration  and  treatment*  Both  earlier 

* 

and  later  periods  have  been  the  subject  of  intensive  investigation  by 
suoh  highly  competent  scholars  as  Charles  I»  Andrews#  Richard  Purcell 
and  Jarvis  H.  Horse*  Aside  from  a  handful  of  specialised  works  on  *>r' 
very  narrow  phase#  of  Connecticut *s  revolutionary  story#  such  as 

t 

'Hiddlebrook's  useful  History  of  maritime  Connecticut  during  the  Asarl- 
can  Roto  lotion,  essentially  a  naval  not  a  coaaasrclal  history#  no  im¬ 
portant  studies  have  appeared  yet  on  the  larger  phases  of  the  subject* 

*  The  manuscript  end  printed  sources  available  for  study  are  impree- 
sively  rich,  especially  the  collections  at  the  Connecticut  State  Library 
and  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society)  and  for  the  most  pert  thee# 
collections  are  readily  accessible  and  useable*  A ~ r 


A  complete  and  definitive  history  of  Rsvo lot ionary  Cecmeotieut 
would  entail  many  years  cf  preparation  and  probably  four  or  five  vol¬ 
umes  of  careful  writing  to  do  the  subject  justice.  Even  a  complete 
eoonosdo  history  of  the  period  would  necessitate  a  mush  longer  work  ' 
than  this  study* 

The  author  has  attempted  to  present  with  a  moderate  amount  of  il¬ 
lustrative  data  most  ef  the  essential  elements  in  the  story  of  Ceaneetl- 
ent's  trade  from  the  1780*8  through  1783.  In  Part  I  attention  has  been 
0 entered  upon  two  features  1  in  first  place#  the  broad  background  of 
physical  setting#  population#  transportation  and  oowamioatlon#  agri¬ 
culture,  manufacturing  and  political  organisation)  against  this  back¬ 
ground#  la  second  place#  the  eharaeterlsties  of  Ccnaeotiout’s  trade 


' 


in  tbs  late  oolonial  period*  Both  in  Part  I  and  Part  H  trade  baa  been 
conceived  of  in  bread  teraa  as.  torn thing  invo lving  importantly  far 
sore  people  than  those  in  the  snail  group  oalled  "merchants*"  To  aa 
important  extent  practically  every  Connecticut  fanaar#  and  this  scant 
■oat  adult  sales*  was  a  "trader"  tho  had  surplus  produos  to  sail  for 
cash*  or  to  ax  change  for  all  sorts  of  other  goods* ..  *  :V.V; 

,  •  In  Part  II  a  sore  detailed  treatment  has  been  given  to  trade  dar- 
ing  the  war  period*  Mich  descriptive  material  has  been  prepared*  and 
aa  attempt  made  to  evaluate  the  impart  of  the  war  upon  various  groups* 


individuals*  and  sections*  Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  ,  : 
to  the  role  of  Connecticut  as  the  "Supply"  or  "Provision"  State*  The 
amount  of  source  material  available  upon  this  topio  is  so  vast*  includ¬ 
ing  huge  unindexsd  collections  such  as  the  Wadsworth  Papers*  that  the 
chapter  dealing  with  this  whole  problem  should  be  considered  only  as  a 
sumary  of  findings  based  upon  an  exploratory  expedition  rather  than 
as  an  exhaustive  one*  For  most  other  topics  in  Part  II  it  has  boon 
possible  to  examine  most  of  the  available  sou  roe  material*  and  form 
more  definite  conclusions* 


.  •  *  J 


The  problems  of  repilatory  legislation*  its  enforcement*  and  its 
effects  has  been  carefully  studied*  Unfortunately  it  la  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  measure  with  any  degree  of  mat  hem  ti  cal  precision  such 

» 

things*  Mach  suggestive  data  h&e  been  presented*  but  in  most  oases 

* 

it  has  seemed  wiser  to  avoid  drawing  any  swooping  conclusions  from 


this  data* 


*  *:  ’ 


M  J  #  c  •  f 


■  \  *•  4 


w  ■*  ■ 


*  t  r.  i 


* .  "i  t*  '  .  *■ 


* 


The  author  has  carried  his  investigations  far  enough  to  feel  eon- 

% 

vinoed  that  Couaoetiout*s  economic  history  in  the  revolutionary  era 

'  -« 

comprises  a  very  significant  chapter  in  the  larger  American  picture* 


.  * 


*11. 


The  author  Is  under  deep  obligation  to  man/  per* ana  and  ..iertitu- 
tiosa  for  help  in  this  project#  The  possibility  of  journeying  into 
thif  virgin  territory  of  history  was  first  suggested  to  him  by 

Professor  George  M.  Dcrfcofesr  of  Wesleyan  University  during  idle  anther's 

« 

undergraduate  days#  Since  that  time  Professor  Catcher's  interest  in  • 
the  project  has  never  flagged,  end  he  has  given  freely  of  his  tine  and 
energies#  Ho  read  almost  all  of  the  manuscript  end  suggested  many  .  ? 

/  ■  i  '  *■  '*T.  In  »  ■'  .  ■».*».  •'  •*. 


Official  direction  of  the  work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  assumed  first  by  Dr#  Richard  H#  Shryook#  Be  has  been  most  helpful 

t  , 

throughout  the  period  of  preparation  which  was  greatly  broken  up  by 

the  events  of  the  war  period#  In  September,  1946  Dr#  Roy  ?•  Hiohols 

/ 

took  over  the  general  supervision,  and  under  his  wise  guidance  it  was 
at  last  completed.  -  The  author's  debt  to  these  three  men  is  so  great 
as  to  be  difficult  of  expression,  for  their  friendly  counsel  and 
flaoouragemeut  played  a  vital  role  in  ensuring  the  completion  of  the 
project.  During  the  author's  five  years  at  Rake  University,  Dr. 
Willie*  T.  Laprade,  Chairmen  of  the  History  Department,  gave  assistance 
In  several  ways  to  the  furtherance  of  researoh  efforts. 

•  The  courteous  cooperation  received  at  many  libraries  greatly 

#  «•  m  % 

facilitated  the  pleasureable  experience  of  digging  into  manuscripts 
and  printed  collections.  At  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  the  rlab* 
set  manuscript  storehouse  for  Connecticut  history,  Mr.  James  Brasrster# 
Librarian,  and  Hiss  Marjorie  Case  of  the  staff,  repeatedly  went  cut 
of  their  way  to  assist  in  every  possible  smsaerf  and  the  anther's  debt 


to  the*  is  particularly  large.  Mr.  Thompson  R.  Harlow,  librarian*  ef 
>  ‘  ^  ■ 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  and  his  assistant, Miss  Frances  A. 


Till* 


Baade#  willingly  ©ad  graciously  gave  muohr time  and  effort  in  steering 
the  author  to  the  most  nsefal  collections  for  this  study*  At  Sterling  v 
Library  Mrs*  Sera  Foyers  of  the  Connecticut  Socsa  courteously  extended  • 
evary  assistance  possible  in  waking  available  pertinent  manuscript 
collections*  The  Library  Cocssittee  of  Sterling  Library  at  Tale  kind* 
ly  gate  ps mission  to  use  and  quote  from  the  portions  of  idle  jttgjfr 

s 

Hresm  end  from  all  account  books  and  other  amnuserlpts  listed  in  the 
bibliograf^y  «*  being  from  Tale  Library*  Miss  Aliens  Image  and  Miss 
Helen  Cyl ear  of  the  staff  of  Doha  Library  gave  very  real  help  to  the 
anther* 

The  author  is, in  addition, Indebted  to  members  of  the  staffs  of 

the  following  institutions  end  libraries  for  valuable  assistance*  the 

* 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society*  Baker  and  Houghton  Libraries  of 

Harvard  University*  the  American  Antiquarian  Society*  the  Hoar  Toxic 

/  * 

Public  Library#  the  Business  Library  of  Columbia  University#  the  Kami- 

t 

script  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress*  the  National  Archives*  the 

V. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Berth  Carolina#  the  Department  of  Histori¬ 
cal  Records  and  Archives  of  the  State  of  Berth  Carolina*  the  Litchfield  • 
Historical  Society*  the  Mm  Haven  Historical  Society#  the  United  States 

(hastens  at  3m  Haven*  the  Mm  London  Historical  Society*  and  the  Clerk's 

* 

Office  of  the  City  of  Middletown* 

The.  author  has  received  from  his  colleague*  Dr*  San  Hugh  Broekanler# 
various  kinds  of  help  whloh  expedited  research  and  writing*  The 
Faculty  Research  Committee  and  the  Trustees  of  Mesleyan  University  have 
aided  the  project  greatly  by  two  substantial  research  grants  during 
the  school  years  1946-47 -and  1947-43*  SELss  Marilyn  Isray&askas#  secretary 
of  tbs  History  Dspartnest*  performed  the  important  task  of  typing  the 


4'* 
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lx. 


preliminary  and  final  drafts.  Dr.  Leonard  L&baree  of  Yale  University 
rai/fo  several  useful  suggestions  regarding  research.  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Bining 

read  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  work  and  contributed  a  number  of  excellent 

^  / 

suggestions  for  improvement.  - 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  author  owes  to  his  wife  the  contribution 
of  untold  hours  of  cheerfUWissistanve  in  many  phases  of  the  work. 

Without  her  practical  help  and  loyal  encouragement  the  project  could  not 
have  been  pushed  to  completion  at  this  time. 
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CHAPTER  I 


•'T-  •? 


V 


n  if  v.r 1 


r 


’  v'  .  •  r-rt 


Geogr&phio  Fe a. tares  of  Corraeottcut 


it  Hr  ’  i.  •  •  -  .* 

The  natural  features  of  Conneotiout  looked  very  muoh  the  •sane  in 

r .  '  •  <►  ••  ■  *c.  ,  -•*  -  *  '  v i  v  •  jv 

»  *  ^ 

the  eighteenth  century  as  they  do  today*  Thsn  as  now  Conneotiout  vaa 

snail*  hilly#  heavily- forested,  anBf  picturesque* 

-  .  *  '  .  i.  -  r  T-  .  •  h  <?  t‘H.r 

Of  the  thirteen  colonies  soon  to  he  organised  as  the  United  States 
only  taro#  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware*  vere  smaller*  Conneotiout*  exelud- 

*  **  ft*  '/  .  ,  *  X*--** 

*  •  ‘  ~  *  ‘  ~  *  *  *  +,  ‘  *♦ 

ing  its  western  land  olalms#  was  approximately  5000  square  miles  in 
area#  extending  from  41®  10*  to  42°  2*  north  latitude#  and  from  71®  46* 


\ 


*  i't  • 


to  72°  41*  east  longitude*  The  eastern  boundary  with  Rhode  Island 

extends  about  fifty  miles;  the  western  with  lew  Toxic#  about  ninety; 

*  „  .  *  ±  ^  *  .  »  — -  •  *-»•**.  r>  *  f  * 

i 

the  northern  with  Massachusetts#  about  eigfcty-sevsn;  and  the  Sound 

1 

boundary#  about  one-hundred* 

•*  -  '  •  *  *  ’  ’  •  .  *  •.*  •  l 

In  terrain*  Conneotiout  is  very  varied*  Three  main  cones  may  be 

'  •  .  •  „  *  m# 

•-  .  '  -  .  it 

listed;  the  coastal  plain#  rather  narrow  and  flat;  the  river  valleys— 

•  ,  #  '*  -  •  -  ■;  \  +.£Z* 

particularly  the  Conneotiout*  Housatonlj  (Samgatuck)#  and  Thames— all 
low  in  altitude;  and  the  interior  highland  regions*  hilly  to  mountainous# 
ranging  up  to  an  average  altitude  of  about  one  thousand  feet  along  the 
northern  line*  and  punctuated  by  high  ridges  and  occasional  small  peaks* 

*  V  -  i 

The  best  soil  Is  found  in  the  central  valley#  drained  by  the  Con¬ 
neotiout  River#  aa  far  south  as  Middletown*  Belov  Middletown  the  Elver 

*  -  — ■ — "■  .  —  -  ■  *  v 

leaves  the  Valley  which  continues  southwesterly  to  How  Haven*  The  deep# 
rich#  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley#  ranging  frees  a  fine  less*  to  a  stiff 


The  boundary  on  the  Sound  la  measured  by  air  lias*  ,  ^ , 

u  •*.  i  »  -n  ^  ,  J  m  _  ‘  1  ^  j.  /  *  ;  ; 


2. 


olay^  affords  excellent  or  ope  after  three  hundred  year*  of  constant  *  - 

use  by  white  ©an.  Little  wonder  that  elghteonth-oentury  traveler  a 

'  » 

'•  generally  oossx anted  upon  the  prosperous  and  attractive  appearance  of 

the  central  valley l  In  his  Journal  the  French  Array  Canmiseary#  Claude 

Blanchard,  noted*  *The  environs  [of  Hartford]  are  fertile#  especially 

4  ' 

the  banks  of  the  river#  where  good  pasturage  is  found**  The  width  - 
of  the  valley  runs  from  ten  to  sixteen  miles#  and  it  la  far  from  being 
level#  as  email  hills  dot  its  surface*  *  > 

For  the  eolony  as  a  whole#  the  coil  cannot  be  classified  as  good* 
the  uplands  generally  are  rocky  with  thin  soil*  The  many  streams  - 
emptying  into  the  major  valleys  have  carried  down  ranch  humus  and  have 
caused  a  continuous  loss  of  fertility  froa  the  higher  lands* 

The  terrain  of  Connecticut  is  gently  undulating  for  the  most  part* 
Zt  ooouples  about  one  half  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Hew  England 
peneplain*  From  the  Sound  the  land  rises  slowly  at  the  rate  of  about 


9 


twenty  feet  to  the  mile  to  1000  feet  altitude  at  the  Massachusetts  line* 
The  coastal  lowland  ranging  up  to  100  feet  altitude  is  narrow— fifteen 
miles  at  the  Rhode  Island  line*  and  only  five  miles  at  Hew  Haven*  Within 
.the  lowland  areas*  both  coastal  and  river  valley*  small  but  striking 
elevations  stand  out*  such  as  East  and  West  Rook  at  Hew  Haven;  and  the 


Hanging  Rills  of  Meriden*  desdnated  by  West  Peak* 


f>  v  ■"*  • 


■■■-■I-  .  mmmm  ■■  ■  «  mm  m  ■  .  — — —  — —  ■  ■  ■  ■  ...  .  mmrnmmmmmmmmmm  ■  ■  » 

4 Albert  L*  Olson#  Agricultural  Economy  and  the  Population  in 
Eighteenth  Century  ConnecvACu^  (!Pablications"  of  the  ^srsenteu ary  Commission 

rfiis^iis&^rzuTT^pri: 

9  -  -  *  -•  •••*-  •  - . . . 

Good  meadow  land  in  Hartford  county,  for  example,  was  assessed  in 

1778  at  16  shillings  per  acre  as  oomp&red  with  7  shillings  6  penes 
elsewhere*  3*  R*  II*  14*  ~  ----- 

^  .  *"• 

p.  lioJhma*  B*loh#  ^  jggiaal  ^  Blaaohard  (Albany*  1878),  ‘ 


These  are  voloaaio  trap  peak#  whoso  bedrock  resisted  erosion*.  The 

4.  •  , _  .  7v  r  ,  W  - 

stamits  ranging  up  to  892  feet  on  Ht*  Higby  and  1007  feet  on  West  Peak, 

Kariden,  roughly  equal  in  eleration  tbs  upland  levels  east  and  vest  of 

••  •  •'  •'  *  *  '  ; 

the  central  lowland  region*  The  two  distinct  series  of  hills  in  Con- 

4>  ■  *■*  *  *  "*  “  '*  * 

nectiout  are  often  called  the  eastern  and  western  highlands*^. 

,  i  m  -  —  -  •  •  -  *  .  ✓  •  ••  .  •  •*  *  *•*  v  *  *■  ”  ’  *  **  r '  •  *■  '  '  **"  *• 

The  siost  striking  mountainous  areas  lie  in  the  northwest*  Homer- 

«  •  *  *  *,  ,  *  . 

ous  peaks  there  rise  shore  1500  feet.  Including  Mohawk  Ht*  (1680)  in 
Corrprall ,  Hay  stock  Ht*  (1680)  and  Ball  lit*  (1760)  in  Norfolk,  end 
Bradford  Ht*  (1927)  in  Canaan*  Salisbury  takes  the  altitude  honors  with 
impressive  Bear  Ht*,  whioh  reaches  2355  feet,  towering  some  1600  feet 

K  -  • 

shore  Twin  Lakes  in  the  valley  to  the  East*  By  contrast,  the  highest 
point  east  of  the  Connecticut  Hirer,  Bald  Hill  in  Union,  attains  an 
altitude  of  only  1286  feet* 

Connecticut  has  been  farored  with  ample  water  resources*  Besides 
the  three  great  rlrer  systems,  about  1000  lakes,  mostly  glacial  in 
origin,  and  e  ore  ring  44,000  acres,  dot  its  surface*  The  principal 
lakes  are  Bantam,  Gardner,  Foootopaug,  Twin  and  Waramaug** 

Among  the  rirers  whioh  flow  a  total  of  7600  miles  in  Connecticut, 
three  deserve  chief  attention*  By  far  the  most  important  is  the  Con¬ 
necticut,  navigable  over  60  miles  from  the  Sound  to  Hartford*  Its 

A  *  *  '  .  — 

chief  tributaries  are  the  Farmington  Hirer  and  the  Salmon  Hirer*  Besides 
being  the  most  important  rlrer,  it  1s  also  the  largest— in  width  ranging 
from  about  550  feet  near  South  Wethersfield  to  about  three  miles  just 

£  .  .  ; 

Will  ism  Horth  Rice  and  Wilbur  Garland  Foye,  Guide  to  the  Geology 
of  Middletown,  Coameotleat*  and  Vicinity,  ( Hartford,  I32TJ,  pp*~~fS- 

— 1  *  *  *  *  *»  •-  4  J  l  » .  4  £*  «*?  1  * 

6 

Present-day  Candlswood  and  Zoar  are  artificial* 


above  the  mouth*  Since  the  Connecticut  has  a  tremendous  watershed  in 

jit*"*,'  jr  ■  /.  r  ■»  B  f  ,  ’  'j 

Hew  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  an  area  of  heavy  rain  and  snowfall,  it 

periodically  goes  upon  rampages,  flooding  large  areas  each  spring,  oe- 

v.  .  '  .  -  .  *  •  '  ■■  1  •"  '  '  *  *■ 

oasionally  with  heavy  dam ge#  At  the  seme  time  It  fertilises  well  the 

.  *  '  v  -  -  •  -  **+  '  S'-  **  *  '  "  '  "  t  *'  •  9*  4  • 

v  .  ~  -  -  ■*-  ■»  ■*  ■  a* 

lowland  flooded  areas*  Actually  the  Connecticut  drains  only  a  small 

f  .  *•/  i  rr  ■'* .  ' . 

part  of  the  Colony  (State),  the  northern  part  of  the  lowlands,  while 

-  '  r  •  •  ■ '  ,  £•  "  "  ,  «  ‘  . 

most  of  the  remainder  is  drained  by  the  Housatonic—  H&ugatuek  system 

•  -  '  •  .  ,  .**•  •  ,  f.  .  a.  J 

for  the  western  highlands  and  the  Thames  system  (Y&ntio,  She tucket  and 
Quinebaug  Hirers)  for  the  eastern  highlands*  The  Themes  is  navigable 

r  '  •  V  «  k  t.  <■  0  *  -  V 

to  Norwich i  the  Housatonic,  to  Derby# 

Floods  must  have  been  frequent  in  all  of  the  larger  rivers  of 

'  •*■>«  r: 

Connecticut,  for  the  Colonial  Records  contain  frequent  references  to 

/  A 

petitions  for  aid  in  rebuilding  bridges  washed  sway  by  spring  freshets 

g  iV  — '  S  . 

and  floods# 

Despite  the  flood  losses  and  the  inconveniences  experienced  in 

, .  "*  ,  *  ■  t  ■ 

crossing  the  rivers,  by  and  large  they  constituted  an  important  economic 

.  .  ,  *  .  '  *♦ 

asset  to  the  people#  The  fishing  was  excellent,  especially  for  salmon, 

in  the  Connecticut  River*  In  an  age  when  land  transportation  was  prissd- 

'  r  '  ■  - 

tive,  the  rivers  and  lakes  served  as  principal  arteries  of  eemsro*  and 
communication#  Every  important  stream  in  Connecticut  has  its  fall  line 
within  the  State  which  means  an  abundance  of  available  waterpower#  To 

•;  w  Jr,  *  " 

a  small  extent  this  power  was  harnessed  for  grist  mills  and  the  like, 

?  "  "  “  ~  *  ~~  ~ 

The  Barrows  below  Middletown  are  only  about  600  feet  wide, 

0 

See  C.  R*  XIII,  543  (Farmington  liver),  XIII,  631,  (8hetn«M 
River) j  XIII,  606  (Farmington  River),  ae  examples# 

S’ 


*See  pp#  54-56#  „ 
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even  in  colonial  times.  The  Eous&tonie  offered  an  unusually  large  isss- 
ber  of  fine  mill  cites  at  it  a  numerous  waterfalls, 

Lika  other  colonies  east  of  thus  Mississippi,  Connecticut  was  originally 

*  V*7  ■  •  -  ■  -  «  *  •* 

covered  with  dense  forests.  As  elsewhere  the  colonists  waged  relentless  war 

-■  L  j  •  -  '  .  •  -  *  . 

against  the  forest  cover.  Despite  this,  the  stand  cf  timber  rcmining  In 
Connecticut  at  the  end  bf  the  colonial  period  was  still  very  large.*® 

The  ocBsum  natural  woods  were  maple,  oak,  aah,  hickory,  birch,  elm, 
sassafras s,  whitewood,  poplar,  pepperidge,  sycamore,  beech,  walnut,  wild 
cherry#  butternut,  chestnut,  basswood,  pine,  hemlock,  cedar,  balsam 
and  spruce.**  Of  these  trees  the  oak,  pine,  and  whltowood  ranked 
particularly  high  in  economic  value.*2 

The  rugged  woodlands  overspread  much  of  Litchfield  County,  southern 
Bartford  and  western  Mew  London  (sow  Middlesex)  counties,  and  northern 
Windham  County  (now  partly  in  Tolland  County).  Heavily  foresb*eewered 
towns  included  Norfolk,  B&rkhamsted,  Cclebrook,  forringboa,  Granby, 

H&rtland,  Bethany,  Prospect,  Nilllngworth,  Essex,  Madison,  Saybrook,  ,  / 
Eaddsm,  Bast  Eaddas,  Chatham  (last  Hampton),  Marlboro,  Tolland,  Willing* 

m 

ton,  Union,  Ashford,  Sterling,  Eastford,  and  Toluntcwn,  where  today  over 
sixty  peresnt  of  the  land  area  is  wooded.*^  -  .  r  ^ 

The  fauna  of  Connecticut  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  quite 

10  ”l^':ri"1  '  r“' . . .  . “ 

In  1937  about  fifty»slx  percent  of  the  state  was  forested  to* 
cording  to  Federal  Writers  Project,  Quid#  to  Coan#cticut,  p.  19* 

4  . 

11 

Benjeadn  Trumbull,  History  of  Connecticut  (New  London,  1898) 

I#  19* 

\.v  •*  ...  ,  -  .  .  *■  . 

vt  .  ' 

Ibid.,  p.  19 j  Theodore  Dwight,  History  of  Coimeotictit  (Sew  York, 

1841),  17 2d,  39.  — - 

'  .  •  ••*  .  ■  f 
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Olson,  pp.  S~8,„ 


divers©.  Beer,  bear,  moose,  fox,  mini:,  raoooon,  muskrat,  otter,  wolf, 

*  * ' :  -  -  '  ;  •  -  •  ■  . 

and  wild-cat  all  throve.  Turkey,  heron,  partridge,  pigeon  and  quail 


provided  a  hunter's  paradise.  Sam  of  tho  animals ,  especially  the 


wolf,  bear,  fox,  and  wild  eat,  caused  damage  to  livestock.  JL  persistent 


campaign  against  wolves  largely  wiped  them  out,  and  the  others  were 
brought  under  control. 

In  the  realm  of  bird  life,  Connecticut  was  unique  among  the  Bear  - 
England  States  for  its  representation  in  three  faunal  life  a  ones— the 

upper  austral,  transition,  and  Canadian.  In  addition,  the  Colony  lay 

0r'" 

on  the  edge  of  the  great  flyway  from  Canada  to  points  southward  and 
back  again,  (tee  birds  were  very  mnssrous,  including  duck  and  ruffed 
grouse.  Only  the  predatory  h©rka  clou  dad  the  bright  picture,**  -  * 
From  a  minerologioal  viewpoint  Connecticut  was  varied  but  unim¬ 
portant.^*  There  were,  in  fact,  few  colonies  where  minerals  lay  so 


freely  exposed,  and  were  so  valueless.  Mining  of  oob&lt,  copper,  Iron 
and  lead,  and  quarrying  of  stone  for  building  purposes  were  all  carried 


Connecticut  has  a  drowned  ooast  sc  that  good  harbors  are  the  rule. 
By  all  odds,  lew  London  possesses  the  finest  harbor,  tm  Haven  ranks 
next  in  else  and  importance.  In  1773  the  Board  of  Trade  asked  for  ft 


description  of  the  principal  harbours.  They  received  this  answer 


See  John  Frank  Sohairer,  The  Minerals  of  Connect  lent  (Hartford 


‘l 


*7he  principal  Harbour*  are#  Egw  London,  and  Kgsr-Kavent 
The  fomer  cp«na  to  the  South;  f ran  the  Light-Hem's  at  the  Mouth 
x-  of  the  Harbour#  to  the  Town,  la  about  three  lilies,  the  Breadth  ■ 
three-quarters  of  a  Mile#  ard  in  scae  Places  more j—f rca  five  to 
six  fathoms  Water,— a  clear  Bottom— tough  Core— and  as  far  up  as 
one  Kile  above  the  Tc?stl  entirely  secure  and  commodious  for  large 
Ships*  The  latter  [loir  Haven]  is  situatsQ  Berth  and  South;  half 
a  Kile  wide  at  the  Entrance#— fresse  thence  to  the  Tersm  four  Kile* 
-having  two  Fa  them  and  one  Half  at  lone  Water#  and  three  Fathom 
end  four  Feet  at  occmon  Tides#  and  very  good  Anchorage*" 


She  magnifloent  harbor  at  lew  London  was  indeed  sore  than  adequate  * 
for  all  needs*  Other  ports  of  importance  on  the  Sound  (froa  West  to  ^  t 
East)  were  Greenwich#  Stanford#  Honralk#  Westport#  Fairfield#  Startford*; 
Milford*  Branford,  Guilford#  Clinton#  Saybrook#  South  and  East  Lyme# 


Mystic,  end  Stonington* 


f 

Connecticut* s  climate#  then  as  now*  was  changeable  and  of  moderate 

severity*  Although  Connecticut  lies  on  the  sea  coast*  its  climate  Is 

of  the  continental  type  because  the  prevailing  winds  ocme  froa  the 

18 

great  land  ms  see  to  the  north*  northwest  and  southwest*  The  worst 
storms  ef  eastern  Berth  America  usually  pass  either  to  the  north  er 
south  of  Connect iotrt#  Occasionally#  however,  storms  from  the  northwest 
and  southwest  coalesce  over  Connecticut  and  deluge  it  with  a  violent ' 

and  heavy  rain  or  snow  storm*  As  a  rule*  two  mild  storms  strike  Con- 

* 

noetic ut  weekly*  but  a  good  t»© -thirds  of  the  days  are  either  elear  or 
partly  elear t 

For  a  State  so  small*  Connecticut  displays  remarkable  differences 


Joseph  Milton  Elsie*  The  Weather  and  Climate  of  Connecticut# 
(Hartford#  1931)#  p.  14*  An  exception  to  the  rale  is  tSe  prevalence 
of  oooling  ocean  winds  from  the  tenth  over  southern  Connecticut  during 
long  periods  of  the  summer*  t  _  • 
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Ibid* *  pp*  14-19* 


r  * 


-  *  r 


*  -  fir*. 


locally  1a  weather,  duo  mostly  to  surface  variations*  The  mean  annual 
tesjpcr&ture  ranges  from  60 0  F*  along  the  Coast  to  46°  F*  in  the  highland* 

of  .Litchfield  County*  .>  c  *  «.*•.  ; 

* 

Excessively  hot  temperatures  occur  occasionally  in  the  susner# 

20 

ohiefly  in  the  towns  and  cities  located  at  low  altitudes.  Connecticut 
winters  are  mild  compared  to  those  of  her  northern  neighbors*  though  at 

times*  severe.  Pressing  weather  usually  prevails  from  about  zid-Hovcmber 

* 

*> 

to  early  April.  Barely  does  the  thermometer  go  below  sero  F.  *  and  very 
rarely*  below  -16°  F.2* 

The  length  of  the  growing  season  is  a  factor  of  great  significance 

A 

to  the  farmer.  It  ranges  from  190  days  on  the  coast  down  to  140  days 
or  less  at  sens  inland  points.  The  length  at  selected  towns  in  different 
sections  is  as  foil  car  ss  Hew  Haven*  Guilford,  Saybrook  and  Stonington 
-190 1  Milford*  Essex*  Hew  London*  Hartford  and  Wethersfield— IBOj 
Middletown,  Glastonbury,  Sensors,  Fairfield*  East  Haddam*  Farmington 
and  Granby— 1T0|  Ernst*  Woodbury*  Southington,  Barkhamsted*  Lebanon* 
Mansfield,  Ashford  and  Union— 160$  Cornwall*  Litchfield*  Cole  brook* 
Preston*  Plainfield  and  Willingly— 160  $  and  Bor  folk,  Canaan*  Salisbury* 
and  Volvntow!*— 140*  or  less.22  The  markedly  longer  growing  season  of 
the  Coast  and  of  the  Connecticut  Elver  Valley  it  conspicuous  and  helps 
explain  prosperous*  oolonlal,  agricultural  developments  there* 

^  ”  " n  1  “  r  "  r  '  ~  1  -  ■  •  ■  ii  ""  '  ""o 

‘featarbury  experienced  the  hipest  on  record,  105  ,  in  1926.  Os 
the  average  Hertford  has  eight  days  of  90®  plus  temperature  yearly*  and 
low  Bgvaa,  four.  Kirk,  p.  16* 

pp.  16-17.  The  record  Is  -29°  F.  at  Voluntown  in  1904* 

tZT^A.t  p.  19,  Great  variations  occur  from  year  to  year.  In 
1947  the  growing  season  at  Middletown  totalled  only  ISt  days  (May  10- 
Septeaber  26)*  far  below  avorago* 


9 ♦. 


Connecticut  apparently  nearly  always  has  enjoyed  ample  preoipitation* 
Rainfall  are  rages  approximately  forty-five  inohes  annually,  with  the 
western  highlands  slightly  greater,  and  the  Connecticut  and  Thames  Valleys 
slightly  below  the  are  rage*  Snowfall  ranges  from  about  thirty-fire  Inohes 
yearly  on  the  coast  to  seventy-five  inohes  in  Litohfield  County*2^  JL 
moderate  snowfall  with  oold  weather  actually  was  a  boon,  in  part#  in 
colonial  days,  for  it  made  possible  transportation  of  persons  and  goods 
by  sleds  and  sledges*  When  the  roads  thawed,  they  often  became  impassible 
for  weeks  on  end* 

Perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  feature  of  Connecticut  weather,  aside 

% 

from  its  fickleness,  is  its  dampness*  The  humidity  is  high  much  of  the 
time,  especially  in  the  ooastal  and  Connecticut  Valley  areas* 

Very  little  information  is  available  upon  the  weather  in  Connecticut 
during  the  Revolutionary  War*  It  was,  however#  probably  fairly  normal# 
since  people  then  as  now,  chiefly  recorded  abnormalities*  The  chief 
exception  to  normalcy  was  the  winter  of  1779-80,  memorable  for  tremendous 
snowfalls  and  very  oold  weather*  Jbr  example.  Long  Island  Sound  frose 
all  the  way  across,  and  people  rode  over  to  Long  Island  from  Stratford 
and  elsewhere*^  The  rigorous  winter  coincided  with  a  low  point  in 
American  fortunes,  and  it  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  gloom  in 


pp*  21,  23* 


24s..  table  in  Kizfc,  p*  24*  Average  annual  humidity  at  Vew 
Raven  is  74  percent  (8  A*M«),  65  (noon),  71  (8  P*M*)|  at  Hartford,  76, 
60#  and  67  respectively*  Summer  .and  fall  are  the  most  humid  seasonal 
the  spring,  the  dryest* 


•  .  »  “*  **•«>■'  .1  •  v»  4v  1 

26  :  «■ 

3Md*#  p.  S3*  Another  exception  was  the  great  northeast  atom 

which  hit  the  ^ate  cn  August  18#  1778  and  caused  extensive  damage  to 
hemes#  forests#  crops#  and  shipping*  Dwight#  Z#  73* 


Connecticut.^®  .  . r- '  11  *” 

4 

The  olimatio  conditions  of  Connecticut,  by  and  large,  therefore, 
vere  favorable  to  the  life  and  economic  activities  of  the  eighteenth- 
oentury  populace#  The  ohangeableness  of  the  weather,  though  often 
heartily  damned  then  as  now,  did  have  a  generally  invigorating  and 
energizing  effect  upon  the  people*'  *  ^ 
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^Jedidiah  Strong,  Cleric  of  the  Lower  House,  entered  this  ecGsaent 
in  the  Journal  of  the  House*  under  the  date  of  Hay  19,  1780*  “After  the 
severeeTTSd"winter  within  the  memory  of  rim,  distinguished  not  only  by 
the  abundance  of  snow  and  frequent  storms  of  the  most  tedious  sort  bet 
also  the  extreme  degrees  and  long  continuance  of  oold*— amidst  the  most 
backward  spring  recollected  by  aged  and  observing  citizens,  and  whilst 
the  horrors  of  an  unnatural  war  sure  increased  amazingly  and  increasing 
perpetually# . .  #*  3*  R#  XII,  3  ftn#  f 
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CHAPTER  II 
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Population 


1.  Introduction 


r-t.,  r  ; 


X 


Prom  the  first  permanent  English  settlements  in  the  1633-36  period 

'  r  ;  -  •  .  -  *  -  **  *  ^  - ;  *  ;• 

to  the  outbreak  of  the  Amerio&n  Revolution  in  1775  the  population  of 

Connecticut  shoved  a  steady  and  rapid  rate  of  growth.  An  understanding 
■  *  *  < 
of  the  basio  factors  regarding  this  population  growth  is  essential  to  a 

*  ,  .  1  w,-.  *  ^  *  t  »  *  +  £  %  \  +  C  '  »  't 

study  of  Connecticut's  trade*  ,  •  ■ 

*  * 

During  the  entire  Colonial  period  only  two  censuses  were  taken  In 
Connecticut,  those  of  1756  and  1774.  For  the  revolutionary  period  one 
oan  oite  only  one  census,  that  of  1782.  This  study  will  be  built  around 
a  presentation  end  analysis  of  these  censuses  supplemented  by  some 

■  *  ■  -  ’  »«.  .i  ■  *  *.  . 

attention  to  the  earlier  period* 

For  the  entire  period  before  1758  one  is  forced  by  the  absenee  of 

any  census  to  employ  other  means  to  get  any  meaningful  estimates  of 

*  -  .  \ 

,  •  *  1 

population.  These  ratios  have  been  found  useful i 


i-A 


Fom 

Militia 


Ratio  to  Total  Population 


Motes 


1  to  6 


Polls,  Taxable s 
Families 

Bouses 


Recessaended  by  Greene  and 
Harrington* 

1  to  4  In  Connecticut,  men  21  and  over 

1  to  (nearly)  6  By  1790  census,  actual  figure 

was  1  to  5.7 

1  to  7  Greene  and  Harrington's  belief* 

-*v-  3  y  4 


E.  B.  Greene  and  V.  D.  Harrington,  Population  In  As&srlotn 
Colonies,  xxill.  ,  .  X  ,  - 


r  re  .*  r-:t< 


^  c*r 


Ibid* 
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Upon  those  bases  most  of  the  estimates  of  oolonlal  population  hare  boon 

.  *  9 

worked  out  •  Obviously,  a  large  margin  of  error  is  likely. 


2.  Estimates  for  colonial  period 


Seme  of  the  principal  and  more  reliable  population  estimates  for 

•  '  .  •  '  *  r  ••  ,  i;  v  z 

Colonial  Connecticut  are  as  follows i 


1655  —  600  persons,  according  to  Trumbull^ 

1640  —  2000* 

1655  —  4000  (based  upon  775  taxable*)® 

1674  —  10,550  (based  upon  Trtmbull's  statement  of  2070  militia)® 
167?  —  11,610  (based  upon  2362  non  in  militia)^ 

1695  —  13,284  (based  upon  3321  taxable*)® 

1701  —  30,000® 

1713  —  47,500*0 
1730  —  33,700** 

1736  —  ISO  ,612*2 

*■.  r  ~  , 


B«n^ ssdn  Trumbull,  1,  46,  Mams  accepts  this  estimate.  See  his 

Founding  of  England,  p,  19, 


«tass  Truslcw  Adas*,  Founding  of  Wew  Ragland,  p,  19, 

S'  - 

Trumbull,  I,  184,  The  ration  of  taxable*  was  probably  very  leer 

then,  Dexter  in  "Estimates  of  Population  in  the  American  Colonies,* 
Proceedin'- s  of  American  Antiquarian  Sooiety,  V,  32,  asserts  that  4000 
TcT  buyo ' is  oorreot. 


-t  —  ■ 


Trunbull,  I,  272, 


if  ^  v  *.  .?  ^■rr 

Greene  and  Harrington,  p,  47, 


Goremor  Andros  to  the  Secretary  of  Otate  in  C,  R,  IF,  149-150, 


Greene  and  Barrington,  p,  48* 


10 


St.  p. «.  ‘  ■ 

^Secretary  Wylly’s  ".Answer  to  Q&eriss  of  the  Board  of  Trade*  in 
C,  R,  711,  £84.  Probably  sash  too  lev,  ■ 


12 


C.  R,  XT7,  492,  Official  census  figures  with  slight  correction. 


15 


1762  — 

1774  —  197,91s14 


•  -v  T*sr  rr^rcsi  ■  *  1**  J  *  \  ■ 


„  f  ,«•  /~  ~  ♦  .  •  ' 

■v  -  :  *  *■  *  * 


Good  srldsnco  cadets  that  the  early  eatiia&tca  tend  to  bo  lor,  For 

example,  the  1730  figure  of  58,000  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  probably 

15 

represents  only  •boat  taro-third*  of  the  actual  number, 

r*  *%  -  .  r  f  -  ~  ,v  -  ^  ^  •>  -•*  r.  '  -  *  7  a  '  *  * 

The  mthor’s, estimate  caa  population  in  the  colonial  period  is  based 

.K 

/  ^  #  .  -  *  '  '  »  **  ♦  4  t  *  ' 

era  the  belief  that  the  population  doubled  erery  treaty-fire  years.  The 

1774  emeus  is  taken  as  the  east  reliable  guide-post  frost  which  to  calcu- 


late* 

*:<***:.  a. 


1549 

1674 

1693 

1724 

1749 

1774 


—  6,20c15 

—  12,400 

—  24,700 

—  49,500 

—  99,000 

—  197,910  (census) 


£  * 


-  ) 


Earlier  than  1649  the  only  reliable  estimate  appears  to  be  that  of 


-  r- 


Trumbull  of  SCO  persons  for  1636, 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  colonial  period  this 


table  is  useful s 


17 


i  '  : ' 


T3 


C,  E*  XI,  650,  Another  anssrer  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Probably,  lor. 


14 


C,  £,  XIT,  465-491,  Again  census  figures  with  slight  corrections. 


15 


16. 


,  cit, ,  52, 


'  r  : 


d  -i.  - 


AH  figures  to  nearest  one  hnmdred*  Other  estimates  for  these 
years  include*  1549—6000  capable  of  am#}  1674—2070  boh  in  militia 
t Trumbull ,  I,  8H}}  1699—5705  taxable#}  1724— sees)  1749—71,500  in 
Angers  to  (faeries  (undoubtedly,  quite  lor). 
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in  El*  M^mT±h  Cochu 

See  x»-h -•  n  -tin-  nnwnri— 

of  fepsiatieo,  p,  4 


In  Olaea’e  Agricultural 

— 1r»i«  Mftwv-r 

Cenaectjeert,  p. 


and  the  PopuXsti 


lister's 


-  Date 

Population 

Yearly  PterOcst  Increase  in  Each  Period 

•  1690  ' 

20,000 

•  ?:  r.  ■  *  -V  t-> 

,  **,.*•  »  •  *  .  •  *'  •-  s’  . '-re  ,-i  *•' 

1730 

60,000 

6.0  (1690-1730) 

1740 

100,000  . 

2.5  (1730-49)  4- in  *  ’  -id 

1753 

130,612 

4.4  ( 1749— 66 /  • 

1774 

197,910 

2.9  (1756-74) 

1782 

208,860 

.8  (1774-82) 

1 

C v 
«• 

m 

rate  of  growth  apparently  reached  a  peak  around  the  middle 

of  the  eighteenth  century  after  which  it  declined  noticeably.  Thle 

•lowing  down  can  be  a o counted  for  largely  in  teraa  of  (l)  great  acceleration 

of  esdgration  and  (2)  diminution  of  immigration.  The  first  involved 

especially  large  movements  of  people  to  tuoh  placet  as  western 

13 

Massachusetts,  Hew  Hampshire  and  the  future  Vermont* 


3.  The  1774  C ensue 


Connecticut 'a  first  carefully-made  census,  that  of  1774,  affords  a 
contrast  to  the  elaborate  census  taken  in  the  twentieth-century  United 
8tates.  The  facts  oalled  for  were  few— perhaps  a  wise  more  in  view  of 
the  primitive  neons  of  transportation,  lack  of  experienced  census-takers 
and  other  difficulties.  The  machinery  for  the  census  was  set  in  notion 
by  the  general  assembly  in  October,  1773 1 


Eaaolved  by  this  Assembly,  That  the  selectmen  in  the  respective 
femrna^in  tui a  "Colony  aTTr^bofore  the  general  elooticn  in  i£ay  next 
shall  take  and  transmit  to  his  Honor  the  Governor  a  particular  and 
exact  account  of  all  the  persons  in  their  respective  towns,  as  well 
negroes  end  Indiana  as  white  persons,  distinguishing  the  number  of 
those  who  are  under  the  age  of  twenty  years  fresn  those  who  are  above 
that  age,  the  sexes,  end  whether  married  or  single;  and  that  the 
oolcaiei  of  each  regiment  of  militia  shall  also  rlthin  the  time 


E.  L.  Borrow,  Connecticut  Influences  in  Western  Was sac?m setts 
said  Vermont,.  (Publications  of~tho  Tercentenary  (taesaission  oxr  "Connecticut, 
ioV  IdJT^aasia. 


x\  r  \ 


.  *  I ..  -  #•  . 

aforesaid  transmit  to  hie  Honor  the  Governor  the  exaot  number  of 
officers  and  soldier 3  in  hla  said  regiment,  thereby  to  enable  his 
Honor  to  prepare  a  oompleat  answer  to  a  letter  lately  received  from 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
American  department*  And  that  this  act  be  forthwith  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  Representatives  in  the  present  Assembly**® 
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Colony  of  CONNECTICUT,  taken  on  the  Fir*t  «f  January,  1774, 
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The  total  population  of  Cormeotiout  In  1774  wm,  therefore.  107.910. 
•which  represented  a  gain  of  67,298  orer  the  1756  total. 

Che  my  study  the  census  returns  fro®  many  angles  such  as  distribution 
by  age  groups,  counties,  reference  to  topography,  teems,  sections  as 
divided  by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  minority  groups.  The  last-saezxtloned 
will  be  considered  separately  at  the  «4.^  r  ' 

V 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  by  age  group  one  finds  that  it  is  very 
similar  in  the  five  older,  more  settled  counties ,  but  in  Litchfield,  the 


youngest  o aunty,  a  variation  is  evident.  A  comparison  may  suitably  be 
made  with  Bow  Haven  county* 


County 

Children 

Hales 

Females 

Whites 

Total 

under  10 

20-70 

20-70 

over  70 

Population 

Hew  Haven 

8194 

6555 

6551 

568 

26819 

Litohfield 

9171 

6478 

4854 

390 

27345 

4  1  V  I 


In  other  words*  Litohfield  possessed  a  ycun^er  population  with  more 
children,  a  disproportionate  number  of  young  men,  and  considerably 
fewer  old  folks— all  typical  of  a  frontier  area. 

To  e-sphasite  the  relative  growth  by  oounties  these  figures  should 


be  considered*  * K  c " 

*’  »  #  S’ 

• 

v 

• .  • .  ’rt 

.  * 

1766  Total 

1774  Total 

Percentage 

** 

Population 

Population 

of  Inoreaee 

Hartford 

36.568 

61,890 

42 

Hew  Haven 

18,181 

26,819 

48 

Hew  London 

23,461 

33,578 

43 

Fairfield 

20,560 

30,150 

47 

Windham 

20,015  f 

28,128 

41  * 

Litohfield 

11,827 

27,345 

131 

Ii0,6l2 

T9775IO 

*r  at  •  •»  v- 

ms  ^ 

21 

• 

Bee  pp.  37-42. 
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Zt  is  apparent  that  population  was  increasing  at  a  moderate  and  fairly  •> 
uniform  rate  in  the  fire  older  counties*  But  in  Litohf ield  the  rate  was 

f 

almost  exaotly  three  times  as  great  I  In  eighteen  years  Litchfield  had 
registered  a  gain  of  one  end  one-third  times  her  1766  population* 

The  distribution  of  population  in  Connecticut  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  was  markedly  uneven*  The  area  of  densest  population  spread 
along  the  ooast  with  offshoots  spreading  from  Stratford  up  the  House tonie 
and  Hangatuok  Rivers  to  Waterbary*  from  Hew  Haven  northeast  to  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  at  Kiddle  town  and  t  bonce  up  the  River  to  the  Massachusetts 
Line*  and  from  Hew  London  northward  up  the  Thames  River  to  Horwloh*  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  eleven  of  the  twelve  most  populous  towns 
fall  within  this  fairly  narrow  area*  Horwalk*  Fairfield*  Stratford* 

Hew  Haven*  Hew  London  and  Stozdngton  lie  in  the  coastal  area*  while 
Wallingfbrd  lies  on  the  How  Haven-Mid dl e town  line*  Middletown  and 
Hartford  are  located  on  the  Connect! out  River;  and  Farmington*  the  only 
exception*  adjacent  to  Hartford  on  the  west*  is  on  the  Farmington  River* 
an  important  tributary  of  the  Connecticut.  Hew  London  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  with  Horslch  on  its  upper  waters*  Woodbury  was  bounded 
in  part  by  the  Ileus  atonic  River*  so  that  it,  too,  essentially  fitted  into 
the  pattern*  . 

/  • 

The  remainder  of  the  colony  ranged  from  moderate  to  sparse  population 

density  due  to  Rich  factors  as  hilly  or  mountainous  terrain  *  poor  soil* 
lack  of  good  water  transportation*  later  settlement , and  other  reasons* 

Yet  Connecticut  seems  to  have  been  suffering  already  from  a  land 
subsistence  problem*  Under  the  backward  type  of  agricultural  economy 
prevailing  then*  such  of  the  Colony  could  not  support  any  larger 
population*  Am  families  grew*  and  the  amount  of  land  available  remained 


19. 


fixed,  the  alternative  arose  of  a  lower  etaadard  of  living  or  emigration. 
After  the  Revolution,  especially  in  the  nineteenth  century,  manufacture! 
were  developed  on  a  larger  eoale,  but  no  raoh  outlet  existed  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  Furthermore,  land  values  rose  steadily  in  the  eighteenth* 
century  end  land  became  too  expensive  for  many  young  men  to  buy,^ 

Large  families  were  the  rule  in  Colonial  Conneotiout.  travelers 
often  notioed  "ten  or  twelve  little  heads  peeping  out  of  doer*  and 
windows. "2^  An  unknown  writer  eoamented*  "Our  lands  are  cleared  and 
settled!  our  farms  in  general  will  not  bear  a  further  divitioni  unless 
there  be  some  new  resource  our  most  active,  industrious  and  enterprising 
young  men  ...  will  emigrate  to  those  parts  of  the  oont inant  where  there 

0 

is  more  vacant  territory.**® 

One  may  reveal  fairly  well  the  centers  of  power  and  wealth  of  the 
Colony  by  a  brief  view  of  the  twelve  leading  towns  in  sise  in  1774. 

As  a  rough  indication  of  relative  wealth,  the  tax  list  for  each  is 
also  given. 


/  4~'  t 


n  : - 

Olson,  pp.  20-22,  See  Stella  Sutherland,  Peculation  Pi Ttributloa 
in  Colonial  J&torica  (B mr  York,  1956),  opp,  p,  62  for  a'  map  shoeing 
excellently  the  distribution  of  population  in  Conneotiout  and  the 
reminder  of  Mm  Ragland  for  1776# 

29 

Olson,  p.  11. 


Ibid, ,  p,  18. 

28 

Ibid. 
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Rank 

Township 

1774 

1756 

26 

Percent  Increase 

27 

1774  Tax  List 

Sank 

1 

How  Haven 

8295 

6086 

63 

72,595 

1 

2 

Norwich 

7327 

6540 

32 

68,649 

2 

3 

F&ndLngton 

6069 

3707 

64  > 

67,519 

5 

4 

New  London 

6888 

3171 

86  \ 

36,423 

12 

5 

Stratford 

6555 

5658 

62  J 

52,000 

5 

6 

Stonington 

5412 

3618 

64 

37,839 

11 

7 

Woodbury 

5313 

2911 

83 

60,600 

4 

8 

Hartford 

5031 

3027 

66 

49,036 

8 

9 

Wallingford 

4915 

3713 

32 

51,051 

6 

10 

Middletown5^ 

4878 

5664 

-14 

43,153 

10 

11 

Fairfield 

4863 

4458 

9 

51,005 

7 

12 _ 

Norwalk 

4388 

5050 

44 

44,076 

9 

lev  London  and  Woodbury  ahoerad  the  greatest  rata  of  population  inorease, 
while  N#w  Haven  jumped  froa  third  to  firat  plaoa  in  total  population* 

The  wealth!  a  at  town  par  oapita  of  liat  was  Woodbury  with  Fazningtca  a 
olota  second*  Hartford,  eighth  in  population  and  wealth,  offorud  a 
rarkad  oontrart  to  ita  towering  twentieth-century  leadership  in  tha  State* 
In  view  of  tha  tendency  of  colonial  political  leaders  to  split  on 
an  Eaet-cf-the-River  and  West-of-th©~River  baaia,  aapaoially  during  tha 
Tnmbull-Fitoh  rivalry  of  tha  1769*75  period,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
tha  re  la  tire  population  of  the  Colony  in  1774  as  divided  by  tha 
Connecticut  River*  To  the  West  of  the  River  (conservative  belt  generally) 
approximately  115,529  people  lived*  On  the  Seat  aide  (lesa  conservative 
political  leadership)  approximately  82,561  people  dealt, Tha  peroentag a 
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To  tha  nearest  per  cent* 

27 

To  the  nearest  pound, 

29 

Middletown* s  decline  was  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  a  part  for 
Chatham  in  1787* 

29 

Exact  figures  are  impossible  to  get  because  several  towns  lay  on 
both  aides  cf  the  river,  as  Hartford  and  Middletown.  However,  Edgar  L* 
Heeraanoe,  Preliadnary  Studies  of  Cosmeotlout  Population,  1756*1930, 
is  useful  on  inis  point* 


21* 


division  m  therefore*  West—58.4  per  cent#  East-— 41.6*  The  propondorsnoe 
of  the  Wsst  in  mashers  must  have  made  it  harder  for  Fitoh’s  western  group, 
the  *0Xd  Party, *  to  acoept  the  Eastern  leadership  of  Trumbull  and  the 
Few  Ixmdon^indham  County  group* 

-t  .  •  *•  '  '  -  *■  -  '  *  •  •  ■■  -4 

4*  Intra-o olonial  movements,  1700-1774 

The  fifty  or  sixty  years  preceding  the  Revolution  were  marked  by  a 

- —  • 

r 

large  intra-colonial  population  movement*  During  and  after  the  end  of 

Queen  Anne’s  Far  (1713)  a  trek  began  to  the  remaining  unsettled  portions 

of  Connecticut.  By  1774  this  movement  had  largely  spent  itself* 

The  older  towns  settled  the  new  ones*  Goshen  was  largely  filled 

up  by  families  from  Hew  Haven,  Wallingford,  Durham,  Farmington,  Simsbury 

* 

and  Litchfield;  Sharon,  from  Colohester  and  Lebanon.  The  spread  of 
settlement  can  he  observed  in  the  dates  of  incorporation  of  the  new  towns 
by  the  general  assembly!  1711,  Coventry  and  Mewtcsraj  1712,  Hew  Milford; 
1713,  fcafreti  1714,  Ashford;  1715,  Tolland;  1719,  Voluntown  and  Litchfield; 
1720,  Bolton;  1726,  Windham  County  oreated  with  11  towns;  1727, 

Willington;  1734,  Bast  Baddaa  and  Union*  The  last  section  to  be 
settled  wit  the  northeastern  section— later  called  Litchfield  County* 


Hanrinton  was  incorporated  in  1731,  Hew  Hartford  In  1738,  Goshen, 
Canaan,  lent  and  Sharon  in  1739,  Salisbury  in  1741,  Kerf  oik  in  1758, 
and  Eartland  in  1781*  So  by  1762  all  the  land  of  Connecticut  was 
divided  up  into  towns,  though  many  new  towns  later  were  created  from 
older  ones  (such  as  Chatham  f  resa  Middletown  in  1767)*  Altogether 
Connecticut  had  seventy-six  organised  towns  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution* 

The  question  ef  the  proper  mode  far  the  settling  of  the  *we stern 


lands,"  the  unsettled  northwestern  area  of  1713,  precipitated  a  , 

considerable  debate  asaong  colonial  leaders*  Finally  a  o onpremise  was 

■p  ' 

decided  upon*  The  Colony  was  to  dispose  of  the  lands  west  of  Litchfield 

while  certain  patentees  in  Hartford  and  Windsor  received  the  right  to 

dispose  of  the  lend  east  of  the  line*  In  the  latter,  seven  towns  were 

established*  Of  these  seven,  Torrington,  Hew  Hartford,  and  Harwinton 

quickly  prospered!  but  the  other  four— Bar khaas  ted,  Co  lob  rock.  Kart  land, 

30 

and  Winchester — grew  slcwly  end  painfully.  in  1766  they  counted  18, 
12,0,  end  24  inhabitants*  By  1774  they  numbered  only  250,  150,  600, 
and  337  respectively* The  wooded  and  rugged  nature  of  the  terrain 
has  discouraged  heavy  settlement  from  then  until  the  present* 

The  Colony  quickly  got  rid  of  the  western  section  of  the  "western 
lands"  as  the  pressure  had  been  heavy  from  hordes  of  land-hungry 
petitioners  to  the  general  assembly*32  By  the  Aot  of  1737  seven 
townships  were  laid  out  along  the  Ecus  atonic  River  and  were  sold  at 
suction  under  prescribed  conditions,  with  large  bonds  required*33  The 
new  towns  created  were  Salisbury,  Canaan,  Horfelk,  Goshen,  Cornwall, 
Kent,  and  Sharon*  Of  these,  Horfelk,  made  the  slowest  progress* 
According  to  the  census  fibres  one  finds  this  record  of  growth  to 
illustrate  the  filling  up  of  Connootiout's  last  frontiers** 

^Dorothy  Dssaing,  gottlessont  of  Litchfield  Cotrrtry  (Publications 

of  the  Tercentenary  CodSIssion  of  CcmDDectSmjit7~¥oT^b)7  PP*  lv4* 

«o.  a.  XTV,  490,  492* 

32 

Doming,  p*  Cff* 

*®c.  a.  mi,  is4~ist.  '  '  '•* 

R«  XIV,  490,  492*  Tbe  older,  more  populous  towns  of 
Litchfield,  Hew  Milford  surd  Woodbury  are  emitted* 
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Auction  Town  (Western)  Group 

1756 

1774  \ 

•  Sharon  * 

1205 

2012 

Salistury 

1100 

1980 

Kent 

1000 

996 

Canaan 

1100 

1635 

Goshen 

610 

1111 

Norfolk 

84 

969 

Cornwall 

500 

974 

*.).  £  „  1  _  .  k  ■  '»  r 

57599 

.  •  V  . 

loTeTT 

A- 

Patentee  (Eastern)  Group 

1746 

1774  •  * 

Ear*  inton 

250 

1018 

Hew  Hartford 

260 

1001 

Torrington 

250  . 

845 

Hart land 

12 

500 

Winchester 

24 

359 

Barkhaasted 

18 

250 

Cole brook 

0  , 

160 

8U 

TTIoT 

With  refer® no*  to  natural  resources  it  oan  be  laid  that  Litchfield  Coast/ 
waa  fairly  thickly  settled  by  1774# 

In  the  later  settlements  land  speculation  played  an  important  part* 


The  settlement  of  Millington  offers  an  example*  A  few  families  settled 
there  about  1716-1720*  In  1720  the  entire  area  (seren  miles  by  fire) 
was  sold  by  the  Colony  for  fe51Q  to  seren  men  who  apparently  planned  the 

whole  project  as  a  speculation*  These  proprietors  suooeeded  la 

>  • 

attracting  "planters"  from  various  parts  of  Hew  Bigland  so  that  by  1729 
there  were  twenty-eight  rateable  polls  and  a  minister*^®  Undoubtedly 
the  proprietors  had  sold  their  lend  at  a  good  profit* 


5*  Emigration 

Another  major  aspeot  of  the  population  problem  in  the  late  colonial 


U 


Wile  K*  Mathews  [Hoeeaberry] *  The  Expansion  of  Hew  England* 
(Boston*  1209),  91-92* 
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period  was  that  of  migrations  to  areas  outside  Connecticut*  As  early  at 

the  1640's  settlers  flowed  across  the  Saxnd  to  Long  Island*  Soon  after 

the  Restoration  in  1660  families  from  Branford,  Guilford, and  Milford 

surred  to  the  site  of  modern  Rework,  Sew  Jersey}  and  in  1697  a  band  of 

56 

Connecticut  pioneers  founded  Fairfield,  Sew  Jersey*  The  series  of 

oolonial  wars  and  the  large  areas  of  unsettled  land  in  Connecticut, 

howerer,  postponed  any  large-scale  emigration  until  after  Queen  Anne's 

War*  The  period  1715-1754  (mainly  between  wars)  saw  a  number  of  bands 

Xearing  Connecticut,  especially  for  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts* 

Sew  Marlborough  was  settled  in  part  by  men  from  Canterbury  and  Suffield* 

To  Sandisfield,  went  men  from  Enfield  end  Wethersfield}  to  Lenox,  from 

West  Hartford  and  Wallingford}  to  Otis,  from  Safi  eld,  Suffield, 

Woodstock,  Granby,  and  Hebron*  Will  isms  town  and  Pittsfield  were  founded 

57 

by  Connecticut  people*  The  former  town  woe  settled  largely  by  people 
from  Colchester,  Killingly,and  Litchfield*^ 

Other  widely-scattered  areas  settled  in  part  by  Connecticut  man 
prior  to  the  French  end  Indian  War  included  Putnam  mid  Orange  Counties 
in  Sew  York  and  the  Midway  tract  in  Georgia  (1752)*^® 

The  largest  migration  ware  of  the  oolonial  era  occurred  In  the 
decade  or  so  after  the  French  end  Indian  War*  Connecticut  mm  were 
prominent  in  the  beginnings  of  Lee,  Hew  Ashford,  Huntington,  Hancock, 


Louis  K*  M*  Bosenberry,  Migrations  from  Connecticut  Prior  to 
1800  ( Publications  of  the  Tercentenary  vcs&alssion  of  C armed; i cut 

So*  28),  pp*  2—6* 
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Ibid*,  p*  6,  Morrow,  p.  9* 

53Mcrrcw,  p*  10* 

59 

Bosenberry,  p*  7* 
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Hinsdale#  Cheshire#  Adams#  Windsor,  and  Richmond#  all  in  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts#*® 

Many  still  sore  adventurous  souls  pushed  onward  into  New  Hampshire 
and  helped  in  settling  Marlow#  Lebanon#  Claremont#  Hebron#  Plainfield# 
Hanover#  Lyme,  Camp  ton#  Oxford,  and  Newport#*^ 

The  vitality  of  the  frontier  out  surge  was  felt  in  Vermont  too  In 
the  early  days  of  suoh  towns  as  Norwich#  Wethersfield#  Norwich# 

Marlborough#  Arlington#  Hartford#  Pittsfield#  Yhetford,  Tiraaouth# 

Verginnes#  8trafford#  and  Rupert#**  * 

The  largest  mass  migration  took  place  to  the  lands  of  the  Susquehazmah 
Company  in  Wyoming  Valley  beginning  in  1762#  Many  obstacles  arose  to 
the  plans  of  the  Company  in  the  form  of  Indian  opposition#  Pontiac's 
uprising#  and  hostile  local  groups#  The  Conneotiout  settlers  felt  that 
they  were  wholly  within  their  rights  in  settling  in  the  Wyoming  Valley 
because  the  Charter  of  1662  had  extended  Connecticut  westward  "to  the 
South  Sea"  (Pacific  Ocean)#  Unfortunately,  however#  the  royal  grant  of 
1631  to  William  Penn  seriously  overlapped  with  the  westward  extension 
of  Connecticut)  and  the  Wyoming  Valley  area#  in  particular#  was  located 
in  tbs  disputed  sector#  The  first  group  of  settlors  were  massacred  , 
by  Indians  early  in  1763#  The  Penas  tried  vigorously  to  secure  control 
of  the  Susquehazmah  area  but  failed#  By  dint  of  great  efforts  and  even 
of  open  border  warfare  involving  "the  Yankees*  versus  the  "Pemumltes," 
the  Sew  Englanders  won  out#  By  1771  the  Connecticut  settlers  had  overcome 

r  , '  ,  . 

>  4QIbld.#  P#  8. 

^Ibid, ,  p*  9 #  Morrow#  p#  16# 

*^Rosenberry#  p.  11)  Morrow#  p#  16* 
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their  ens» ies  and  established  &  eeessmsal  type  of  ©rfctteasmt  at  Wycsaix^ 
Valley#  Share#  of  shook  in  the  Company  were  distributed  free  in  the 
next  several  year#  mherc  they  would  do  the  moat  la  lTTS-c-pu 


Governor  Trushull  was  granted  fire  hundred  aesws  ca  a  gift#  and  he 
accepted#  •_  the  traditional  eqmlitstrlan  land  policy  of  fie* *.  Eoglaad  was 
followed#44  and  the  township  #y#bm  wae  established#  -  The  democratic  *1  n„ 
nature  of  <&e  land  distribution  helped  create  in  the  Ccnmotiout 


settlement  a  loyalty  sufficient  to  defeat  the  l%s2isylTaaia  settlers  •  a  *  - 
who  suffered  from  an  equal#  ocrpetltive  land  aystesa.  which  favored  v  ■*;> 


speculators 
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"St  i  .1  *£  her 


u  ■  After  a  long  oaajpaign  the  Company  succeeded  in  getting  the  *.  c-  d 

• 

legislature  of  Conaeotlout  to  pass  an  met  cmtisg  the  tosn  o trr  *•« 
Westoorelaad  in  January#  1774#^  This  precipitated  a  snjor  political  ‘ 
battle  •  The  Susquehexmah  Coszpany’s  chief  strength  lay  in  eastern 
Connecticut  and  it  had  bee  css  involved  in  the  eld  sectional  hostility 


of  eastern  and  western  Connecticut#  Moreover#  the  stres^g  friendship  ef 

t.  ■  > 

Trumbull  sad  Dyer  made  support  of  the  1774  Westmoreland  Act  a  leading 
plank  la  the  progress  of  the  ^eastern*  group.  She  *C0Ld  Party*  or-’  , 

Conservatives #  headed  by  fhosms  Pitch,  eagerly  embraced  the  issue  and 
fought  to  reverse  the  1774  Act#  In  fact#  it  bss«»  the  chief  political 


jH!? 

■^Julian  P#  Boyd#  The  Sus^ehagneh  Ccr^paryt  Ce-^otieufs  ErperiLneat 
in  ftpMtetiaa  (Publications  "oFwGe  Tercentenary  fnerial  irsion  of*  &e  ifeato '  or 
^Soneoticut#  Ho#  34)#  passim# 

•  .  Fr  J  rrj»«  • ,  ;  -  **  •  *,  to  pro*?svly 

^Special  ooaoossiona  were  mde#  h^wer#  In  land  policies#  and 
gratuities  wore  offered  to  attract  actual  settlers  as  quickly  as  possible# 
The  nonmi  process  of  selling  lands  for  profit  to  shareholders  was 
Impossible.  Ibid.  #  pp.  30-31# 

45Boyd#  pp#  27#  32-35.  Also#  Dutoher#  "The  Ckmsoetiout  Background  of 
the  Settlement  ef  the  Wyesaing  Valley#®  in  Rraceodir-^a  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
CcBWK&tratire  Association#  r#  157# 

*  *  -5  "  n  v-o;' r ;  ■  #  '  r  i  »*♦. 

«C.  E.  H7,  Z17-Z20. 


issue  in  Connecticut  la  1774*  Fitch  sad  supporters'drew  up  opposition 
tickets,  tot  they  scattered  their  fire  so  that  Trumbull  was  ecgily 
re-eloerted.^:  According  to  the  1774  census,  no  less  than  1922' peopl»r 
lired  in  ¥eatiioreland«™*a  a tr iking  testimony  to  Connecticut1 8  expansive1—' 
power, 1  Throughout  th®  Hero  Inti  ©a  Westmoreland  remained  ©caspletely  !»•** 
possession  c f  Connecticut  settlers#  and  under  Connecticut* a  jurisdiction, 
dsspit#  Mtter  PanasylTaaiB  attaeS*.*9  c-,-r*ni«*s 

-  IJ-,3  lasgtiqr  «nd  bitter  dictate  between  Connestleut  end  Peansylrsal* 
m  formally  adjudicated  by  a  special  court  set  up  under  Article  IX  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  This  court  sat  at  Trenton  in  Hswsbar 

and  Deosaber,  1782,  heard  the  counsel  for  the  two  states,  and  aararded 

.  -  *  .  ** 

the  decision  to  Fsaasylvania,  Connecticut  accepted  the  decision  as 

final,  although  ooniidorable  pr irate  litigation  ever  land  titles  ensued  ? 
for  a  decade  or  taro  sore. 

Other  distant  Connecticut  settlements  were  mde  by  the  Delaware 

Cospany  on  the  Do  tears  Elver,  by  the  Ih teas  Ltymm  Colony  near  Matches 

49 

in  the  lover  Mississippi  Valley^  and  by  the  Midiray  group  in  Georgia, 


i-vj.  n'c* 


So  accurate  statistics  exist  as  to  the  members  who  left  Connecticut, 

dl  ff !  /*ser  -  ^ ,  s»  /  v*-  t-  ?»>>  r.  •net*;.  »  *_ry 

but  the  total  mat  have  been  large.  If  we  assume  that  the  population 


+>'<  •  .  ■■  ji  *  r  r  -  m  *•  f;r.  .nT.jo.  *>i 

increased  very  nearly  at  the  physiological  audma  (doubling  every 

twenty-fire  years),  then  in  the  period  17S 6-1774  Connecticut  showed  n 

'  <V  w#  O’j  -«  r>*  >- 1-  *  -  u«  ;'*W  -»>g  .tr^,  p,  .  OO  tor 

fifty^two  per  cent  increase— against  a  "natural  increase®  to  be  expected 
of  serwufcy-tsfo  per  ©eat.  Hence,  in  each  decade,  tf*e  State  probably 


tu* 


•t  «*•  . 
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If 
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Boyd,  pp»  34-38, ^  *•■■+?*-*  -;-•**'*?*  *'.*>  •■  ha#  j  \  •  <*tn  -  *,r r:  t*ily 
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ot'  •v  4$  *  ' --e  jrcT*t.scr  L-^trines  ,*  '  r:  ie  r,  i  cli  ••  y  :Mst©' 

r.r-v-»:  ,IMd»,  p,  48*  ‘•r ,  .lr  ;‘  /,  4S  7.  I;.  ev;/  *';>-*.»  lo  >  c/  • * 
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yt*rrr  ?#i.  i*  6  r -fries.**  !•!«<*?  *©  Consol-  Meet,  wh*  tr.#  r  .  r,  r  n 
pci.*  4®",  «»'c  rcoswdc  t-v. -'J3&S* 

Eosenbersy,  pp,  X5-1T* 
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losing  about  tea  per  cent  of  its  natural  increase  la  the  form  of 
ecais  ration.^ 

Cao  can  point  out  several  strong  reasons  for  the  heavy  emigration 

of  the  late  colonial  period*  over-population  in  terms  of  poor  agricultural 
•.  ..  ,  -  -  \ 
techniques#  cheaper  lards  elsewhere#  economic  and  political  discontent#  - 

poor  transportation  facilities  (noticeably  heavier  migration  from  such 

areas)#  land  speculation#  and  the  land  companies'  promotions#  *  - 

» '  » •  '  *  "  '  • 

1-  '  \  w  - 

The  results  of  the  heavy  ©migration  were  Important#  It  took  from 
Connecticut  towns  and  countryside  may  of  the  most  ambitious#  energetic# 
and  progressive  young  men#  The  departure  of  such  elements  left  behind 
those  who  tended  more  to  conservatism  and  uniformity,  Connecticut  was 
indeed  rapidly  becoming  known  for  her  "steady  habits"  and  set  ways#®^ 

This  conservative  outlook  oculd  not  help  bat  affect  her  economic  policies 
diring  the  War*  .  « .  —  .  >nr*:  -  V.y  .  v 
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6#  Rank  among  the  Thirteen  Colonies 


r  -v. 


What  was  Connecticut  •  s  relative  rank  among  the  thirteen  colonies  i 

*  ^  4  f  '  e  -I  -  *  *  **  £•-''  a'  C  ~  /fc?*  / 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this#  as  the  best-known  estimates  vary 
considerably#  In  1775  member*  of  Congress  estimated  a  grand  total  of 


j-  i-  • 

^  V  ..  .  *  t  * 


f4  f- 


. 60  -  - . -- .  -  .  --  . t--  .  ,  , 

Cf#  Percy  W#  Bidvell#  Rural  Sceacgry  in  far  Ragland#  p#  585  for 

similar  figures#  - , 


•V* 


rrow#  p#  5 


•  . 


-i/;»  \aj  k.  - :  -'jr 
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Ibid##  p#  22#  The  safety-valve  theory  has  been  at  least  partially 
discredited  by  recent  studies#  See  Georg®  W*  Pierson#  “Recent  Studies 
of  Turner  end  the  Frontier  Doctrines,"  Hlsgl&slopt  y alley  Historical 
Review#  XXX17  (December#  1947)#  457#  l7r*Sy^aIe#  tHi  loss  of  tn'ese 
young  msn  was  a  serious  blow  to  Connecticut#  whether  or  not  it  relieved 
political  and  eeon^de  teas!#®**-  -•  r 


.  .3 


r.  , -re.ee  i  -v  .  f  .  -  ?s-*r  *er  - 


29. 


3,016,678  people,  divided  as  fbH^s  in  rank* 
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1  Virginia 

2  Massachusetts 

3  Pennsylvania 

4  Maryland 


*  a  r  ♦  ts  :  ♦  nr  ,  Ac 


640,000 
400,000 

360,000  (Delaware  included) 
320,000 


. . i  i 


^  .  5  Berth  Carolina  300,000  ce/.f 

8  New  York  250,000 

7  South  Carolina  225,000 ^  ^  - 

8  Connecticut  192,000 

>  9  New  Hampshire 

10  New  Jersey 

i  11  Rhode  Island 


4  ty 


■'i 


ft  C  ' 


rs't  t*iC  Ivu '  F'fi r 


150,000  cov, 
130,000 
59,678 
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•„'e  tc'-Ttls  '  **»  net 
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C  1  •'»;•  *r  "  '  ■  F  f  A  J  .  ;  .  ^  ■  •  .  ■ 

Delaware  and  Georgia  were  known  to  hare  fewer  people  than  Rhode  Island* 


i  i  :  :.o*r.  -*s  .31* 

64 


Two  other  estimates  place  Connecticut  ahead  of  both  Beer  York  and  South 

V  •’  '*  *-&•  "V-*  ?•<  f  ■  \  *  .  .  S  r  , .  i 

Carolina}  one  places  Connecticut  even  ahead  of  Maryland j  while  in  the 

'  '  •  ’  •  •.  .  •  •  ■ 

Public  Papers  of  Governor  Clinton,  Connecticut,  Bow  York,  and  North 

•  i. 

eg 

Carolina  are  ranked  together  aa  200,000  apleoe  in  fourth  place*00  The 

1  *  •  ‘  **  r-  '  “  »  #  •?  •  '  *  '  1  .  -  >  »  .  .9 

•  «  i  •  * 

author's  inclination  is  to  rank  Connecticut  in  1774  tentatively  in  fifth 

*  1  :  ?•-  .  *  \  *  1  .\  /  .  .  -  4 

place,  practically  tied  with  North  Carolina,  ahead  of  South  Carolina,  and 

New  York,  end  behind  Maryland*  If  one  uses  the  1774  Tucker  computation, 
which  seems  to  be  more  aoourate  than  the  Congressional  estimate, 

Connecticut  had  slightly  under  eight  per  oent  of  the  total  population.^® 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  percentage  had  changed  substantially 
by  the  end  of  /the  Revolution* 


53 

Greene  end  Harrington,  pp*  6-7* 

54 

Delegare  had  40,000  end  Georgia  30,000  according  to  George 
Tucker  in  History  of  the  United  States,  I,  96.  Tucker  placed  Connecticut 
in  sixth  place  with  200,000  population* 
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Greene  and  Harrington,  p*  7* 

58 

7*7  per  oent.  According  to  the  Clinton  estimate  the  percentage 
would  be  8.3  per  oentj  to  the  Congressional  estimate,  6*3  per  oent* 
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7.  IPetmlatlen  Trends  daring;  the  War 
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Between  1774  and  1782  no  census  appears  to  have  boon  taken.  An 


not  of  the  general  assembly  in  May,  1776  called  for  an  enumeration  being 

f,  x : :  i«  *«•  ’  ’  '  ‘  *  ** iV 

taken*67  The  Continental  Centra  so  had  called  for  this  oonsus  by  an  act 
of  December  26,  1776.  There  is  eridence  that  Mansfield  and  Ponfret 

*  ’  '  *.  f?  *i ' 

selectmen  did  take  the  time  to  make  a  count,  although  the  totals  are  net 
available.®8  One  souroe  gives  a  population  of  6037  for  Middletown  as  of 

*  «  —  y 

September  1,  1776  (4836  whites  end  201  Hegeres)— remarkably  well  in  line 

1 

with  the  1774  oonsus  figures  of  4878.®®  Various  tidbits  of  information 

-  j  •  »  1 

on  tho  local  level  show  a  very  slow  rate  of  increase  during  this  period. 

*  **  'O'* 

For  example,  Woodstock's  population  was  reported  as  2064  in  1776  and 

60 

2032  in  1782.  The  Trmb&all  Papers  report  2212  for  1779. 

,  t  *  * 

The  best  souroe  of  information  for  the  war  years  is  the  oonsus  ef 


1782  as  found  in  the  Archives. 
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The  State  called  for  the  oensus  in 


aooord  with  a  Congressional  request  of  December  11,  1781. 

/»•»*  ;  ;  <?.  i*;.  <1  - 
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C.  R.  X7,  312-313. 
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Ibid.,  p.  313,  ftn. 
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Charles  C.  Adams,  kiddle  team  Upper  Houses  (Hew  York,  1908),  p.  57< 
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Clarance  W.  Brown,  History  of  Woodstock,  p.  543. 
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A.  R.  W.,  2d  Ser.,  X,  124-125. 
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S.  R.  IV,  23-24. 
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Census  of  1762 
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count 

WHITES 

HEGSCSS  AID  HDIAI 

TOTAL 

Hartford  - 

65,647 

1320 

56,967 

¥«r  Sxvea 

25,092 

885 

25,977 

3m  London 

30,831 

1920 

32,751 

Fsirfield 

29,722 

1134 

30,856 

Windham 

23,158 

485 

28,643 

Utehfield 

33,127 

529 

33,656 

•  trjrfc  '  » 

"EtJtTfF 

/•/**•  r 

62?r 
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Hartford  County 

*V  ’ 

WHITES 

*-**’■? 

HEROES  AID  IHDIAIS 

TOTAL 

-* « i  r .  *  -  ,  j 

Bolton 

1071 

10 

-  \ 

*  V  !i 

1031 

Chatham 

2824 

49 

2375 

Cs2sb»it«r 

3169 

196 

3365 

East  HAddsa 

2568 

67 

2725 

East  Windsor 

3210 

27 

3237 

Afield 

1551 

11 

1562 

Ftoislngtoa 

5453 

89 

6542 

Glastonbury 

2250 

96 

2346 

1938 

12 

1950 

Hertford 

5317 

178 

5495 

Hsbsron - 

2135 

70 

22^5 

KiMsUn 

4418 

194 

4612 

Boners 

1051 

7 

1068 

BouUiir'^ton 

1857 

39 

1886 

Stafford 

1518 

16 

1534 

Seiffleld 

2248 

53 

2301 

8i£g3bury 

4650 

14 

4664 

Tolltnd 

1330 

31 

1361 

Weihsrsfield 

3597 

136 

3733 

WilllT^ton 

1053 

2 

-  1055 

Windsor 

2339 

45 

2333 

Bor  Swta  County 

# 

Branford  ^ 

2067 

100 

2167 

Cheshire 

1974 

41 

2015 

Derby 

2039 

79 

2118 

Curbs* 

1040 

21 

1061 

Guilford 

2894 

65 

2947 

Milford 

2244 

151 

2195 

Ifew  E&ren 

7717 

249 

7966 

Wallingford 

3093 

173  ’ 

5268 

Waterbary 

2224 

16 

2240 

l^r  London  County 

'/ i. 

<*  /* 

4  *  •*  :■ 

Groton 

5486 

557 

3825 

L^iss  „ 

3576 

216 

3792 

XAlllngperth 

1832 

21 

1855 

Bos  Lsadom 

BUT 

471 

5682 

BorvleM 

7095 

353 

7525 

Brssten . 

2208 

79 

2287 

t  * .  •  ' 

»  t 

c\ 

;  -  /  'f 

V'  V  '  > 

Zk*  &.  V*.  2d  8er« *  X,  124-125 
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COTIT  .-v,  •***•:;<*:  r 

-WHHR3  i, 

IRGSCES  AHDIMDIAB3 

•  total 

Leaden  Comity  (Cent*)- 

-  at  '  - 

t .  i  .  •*  *  m> 

Seybredc  *  ' 

’  2688  ■? 

/-  -  50  t?r.  . 

'  2738 

Stoaington 

4731 

614 

5245 

Fairfield 

t.  *  (,i>v  •  c  " 

i*  I7*:i 

•  ' 

p-e 

3**”t  -t 0; 
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I  .  ’  •  ^  '  \«.i  • 
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Danbury 

2697 

6003?-’ 

60 

2747 

Fairfield 

273 

6276 

G  reenrich 

2530 

93  .  '5 .  * , 

2623 

Hes  Fairfield 

-T429, 

12  ,  >: 

1441 

Bcirtcnm 

2354*1'  • 

60 

2404 

BcrvaUc 

3919  •. 

132  f 

4031 

Redding 

1257 

53  :  > » 

1310 

Ridgefield 

1672- 

25 

1697 

Stanford 

3755 

78  .  . 

3634 

Stratford 

5105 

368 

5473 

t 

Windhea  ***■  '/ 

:  •>  .  ;r 

‘  *v  ,14.  *>  -t/;r 

\  J>  \  *  * ' 

Ashford  *9 

2261 

35 

2286 

Canterbury 

2478 

38 

2514 

Cor  entry  •  -■  p 

2008  , 

19  *  *>• 

2025  v  f 

lillingly 

5388 

12 

3378 

Lebanon 

3837 

94 

3931  > 

Mansfield 

2658 

9 

2565 

Plainfield 

1519 

54 

/.  1673. . 

Poafret 

2489 

77 

2566 

Caioa  a 

651 

1  !  Jr 

552 

Tolafetoen 

1590 

40 

1630 

Viadhfla  •”  - 

3498 

77  *  v  .’u* 

/•  3571  * 

Woodstock 

2023 

29 

2052 

V  jf*  ••  •*'* 

»i *  ^  >‘r  -  /*  ,* 

• 

Litchfield 

■»  '  *  ..  '  ’  0  : 

*  t  ,  T?J  *  VO  '  / 

01’ 

B&xfchesurted 

468 

37 

503 

Canaan 

1987 

•  •  -  74  £ 

-  2001 -* 

Co  I0  brook 

272 

1 

273 

Cermall  ’ 

-  1144 

14  -  .  L.  - 

1158  , 

Goehea 

1439 

11 

1450 

Bartlsmd  .»  " 

961 

961 

Earwintoa 

1210 

8 

1218 

it— i 

1835  — 
3018  " 

-  48  -  -  -  ■ 

1 ' '  89 

MjBBC 

Litchfield 

1885 

<  3077  ' 

lesr  %rtford 

1274  - 

22 

1298 

I#e  Mlfsrd  '  : 

2958 

■  1  J  ■  •  '■  09  :  >r  /■  ' . 

3015 

lor  folk  1 

1243 

.  ,  -  •  9 

1248  i 

Sails  boxy  ”r-  "  - 

2190 

35 

-  2225 

Sharoa  ^  • 

2184 

t'"-'**  v  r  'c  48  ”  «• 

2230 

Torringtcm 

1073, 

4 

1077 

Washington- 

1498  ft 

1503 

Watertcsra 

2717 

15 

2732 

Winchester 

683 

1  i  ft  • 

5 

688  c 

Weodboxy 

4980 

&  • 

83' 

5063 

total  • 

202,677 

8,273 

208,850 

What  weald  the  population  in  1732  hare  boon  by  oounties  if  the  , 
State  then  had  bean  divided  into  the  present  eight  counties  instead  of 
the  six  which  it  actually  hadt  An  estimate  is  given  below#  .  .y 
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In  the  area  of  the 

preggnt  county  of  -  - 


1782 


OvVt  •%  ,  «h  i  C:  ‘  f*C  U  3  d 


Population 


#  ■ 


Hartford 

low  London 
Litchfield 
Fairfield 


Wear  Haven 
Windhsa 
Middlesex 
Tolland  '■ 


-£ 


-Kf 


>>« 


t' 


*  ,  *  ^  V/J 


r 


37,600 

55.100 
, 31,500 

50,900 

26,500 

19.100 

17.800 

12.800 


la  ■ v  *  i?  '!oa? . 
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The  density  ef  population  in  the  State  was  approximately  42  persons 


per  e^uare  nil#  in  1782  as  ©©spared  with  39.5  in  1774, 

The  eeasus  ef  1782  rereals  a  marked  slowing  up  in  the  rate  of 
population  growth  for  the  period  1774-1782  as  oompared  with  1756-1774#  .  , 

The  gain  was  oily  11,267  persons,  or  6.69  per  oent  in  eight  years#  It 

....  •  • 

averaged  about  #7  per  oent  yearly  as  oonpared  with  nearly  3  per  oent 
in  the  1756-1774  period#  In  other  words,  Connecticut  grew  only  one- 
fourth  as  fast  as  in  the  preceding  census  period# 

Why  the  narked  dial  nation  in  growth?  Doubtless  war  operated  ae  it 
usually  has  as  a  check  upon  population.  In  addition,  the  emigration  t© 

,  .  .  "  ’V4'.  !f  • 

Torment,  H&ssacfa&tebte  end  elsewhere  eontisued.  Moamhllo  Isaalgratioa 

i.  ■  .  '•’*-*  .  ■  •  *'>*■’- 1 

nearly  ceased.63  Mere  than  a  few  Loyalists  departed,  mostly  near  the  end 


"All  totals  are  given  to  the  nearest  hemdred.  Soso  help  was 
obtained  from  figures  in  L.  Heermane© ’•  work.  The  lack  of  eons us 
fibres  for  any  ^arte  of  t^ms  la  1782  (or  earlier)  prevents  striot 
accuracy  in  many  eases.  Hartford,  Litohfield  and  lew  Haven  Counties 
offered  special  difficulties,  while  Fairfield  County  (exact  total 
obtained,  50,85$)  provided  the  fewest  problems. 

^ibrse  explains  it  as  follows*  "This  eeismratlvoly  small  increase  * 
of  inhabitants  my  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  from  the  destruction 
of  the  war,  and  the  nu^roue  migrations  to  Vermont,  the  western  parts 
of  Mens  Hampshire,  and  other  states/*  p.  216# 


of  tho  War#^  la  fact,  this  Loyalist  emigration  o apprised  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  tho  general  alow  growth  of  population  for  tho  State 

*r  * 

/•  -  ^  ^  -  v  .  >  -  ,  „  -u  *  *  >  *  '  *  *  ,->  •  «  -  -  .  *  .  .  i 

as  a  whole.  Tho  most  roliablo  estimates  available  on  this  point  indicate 
that  about  one-half  of  the  Loyalist  families  loft  the  State,  which  would 


>an  1,000  families  or  about  6,000  persons* 
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Connecticut  wsus  not  alone  among  Sew  England  states  in  this  loss* 


Rhode  Island  suffered  a  decline  from  59,706  in  1774  to  51,687  in  1783, 

f»a  ’  ■  '  •« » 

a  loss  of  7,819*°°  In  Hassaohusetts  the  population  oliabed  slowly  from 

‘  -  f  *’  '  *  ,  '  1  -  *  *-  * 

338,667  in  1776  to  357,511  in  1784— a  mere  5.6  per  cent  increase— almost 
exactly  the  seme  as  C onrne ot lout’s*  *  -  — 

The  effects  of  the  war  itself  are  hard  to  measure*  large  ambers 
of  Connecticut’s  younger  men  were  away  for  varying  periods  of  time  in 

/  '  i  __  *  ^  A  * 

military  service*  Some  were  killed,  more  died  of  disease,  and  others 
were  permanently  disabled*  Although  accurate  statistics  are  lacking,  one 

can  perhaps  assume  a  slightly  lower  birth-rate  and  a  slightly  higher 

*  *  ■  *  «  •  » ,•  #  >%  '  #* 

death  rate*  Emigration  meanwhile  continued  at  a  high  rate  throughout 

the  war,  especially  in  the  period  from  1780  on.*^ 


£  J 

.  3.  C«  Johnson,  History  of  Emigration  from  tho  United  Kingdom 

to  Borth  Awis*.  i76^Eirtes£*?M!tv  iZrsjr. - 

®^0soar  Zeiohner,  "The  Rehabilitation  of  Loyalists  in  Connecticut," 
K em  Ec,?ltnd  Quarterly,  XI,  309.  Also,  W*  H.  Siebert,  "The  Refugee 
loyalists  "of  Connecticut,"  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 

V  (X916-1S17),  92*  Comparative  oensus  figures  for  taro  of  the  towns  with 
large  Tory  minorities  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  are  of  interest  as  they 
do  reveal  a  small  loss  for  the  war  period*  Stratford’s  totals  for  1774 
and  1782  were  5555  and  5473  respectively!  Hew  Haven’s,  8095  and  7966* 
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Greene  and  Harrington,  pp*  69-70#  .  _ ~  *_  ■ 

e,IbHj'.  pp.  17  tad  46.’  6--  -• 

"  (*  ». 

70 

Mathews,  pp*  129-131*  X&r els  in  forth  /^ri-se;  I,  28,  $8,  4-3, 
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Thar*  Is  a®?*®  evidence  of  a  slight  movement  tree*  British-eocupied 

F  . '  Vi  I  */.<"•  V  OUt+T 

&reas  to  Connecticut  during  the  War*  A  number  of  Long  Island  patriots* 

;-V  'I:'.  -V.  V  ■  V  C. 

for  exanpl®.  crossed  the  Sound  to  lire  in  Milford  during  the  Revolution# 
Again  the  growth  of  population  is  noticeably  uneven#  Litchfield 
County  registered  by  far  the  largest  gain  6311  (25#  1  per  cent)*  The 
ethers#  in  order#  were*  Hartford#  6077  (9*7  per  cent) f  Fairfield  * 

70S  (2*5  per  cent);  Windham  342  (2  per  oent) j  Host  London  527  (1*6  per 
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cent)  end  Hoe-  Haven  -839  (3#1  per  cent  less)* 
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Cos  of  the  pussling  problems  of  local  population  study  for  this 

period  is  to  determine  the  number  of  people  oho  lived  in  the  village  *, 

t 

eogssanlty  within  the  township.  The  census  figures  tell  only  the  total 

-  ;  •  <  -  ~(.v  '  ,-f 

for  the  township  as  a  whole— an  area  usually  roughly  about  six  Biles 

4  *  J..  ••  |  V  • 

square#  Obviously#  however#  the  od^paot  village  settlement  of. 

*  ^  _  *  -  *  *.  •  •  « ^  r  ” 
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F&mlngtca#  for  example#  numbered  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 

’■••n't;  '  ‘  j ' 

of  peoplo  residing  in  the  township* 
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Soae  evidence  Is  available  on  this  preblea*  The  teen  observer# 


the  Marquis  de  Chastellux#  in  hie  travel#  through  the  State  in  1781# 

72 

noted  the  appreorf^ate  member  of  house#  in  several  of  the  villages* 

4  >  -*  :  *  '  '  '  •*  ■  r  '  ■  *  *  •  .  *•  -  i  J 

From  this  a  suggestive  table  has  been  weifeed  out*  *  -y  >  — 

\ .  *  #n_.  y  • ; /u  is.  i...  ”  c  £  5. 


<;  t  ^  *  i 


*v  7  ..  *v*  ***"«<  t,  ' #»  r  e *•  r.  .•  •  -r  ;  y  i. 
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y*\%  *■'  ■«?».  ^  7  ti  j'c  r  t  re  *  *  i  a,  #y,  ^  as  f/A  *  7  Z  *  a » *  5 

f  ’  /  .  ■  *.•  .  ,  m  1  4  • !»  :  9  4  ,  •  4  ' 

s./V'5  '•..A  -*yj<5  »  *  ,r  'j“_'  ,*»  O'*  **•  * 
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History  ef  Hllford.  p*  64* 


*r-<  i 
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Harquis  de  Chastelltut#  Travels  in  Worth  America#  I#  28*  38*  48* 

-s  »•  w®wsWP"MTcw**MS9j*««*  eiTirniaa  «na*«a^MmHi  'in  **ennMa«m  -*% ..  %.  r  * 

«>  «  .  '  •  ^  -  -  '*#,»  r  .  .  -  »  ”7  #U**  .  V  <1-  i-4*  • 


Of 


38. 


.si**'-.  ■ 


*•«  z.  ' '  >  «T 


1782  Census 

fosmahlp 


Farmington 
Iebsnon  ’’  - 
WIndhsa 
Litchfield 


6642 

3931 

3571 

-  3077 

UTliT 


,  r 


Tiling* 

Proper™ 

•  ••  *> 

3.50 
-TOO 
280-350 
*  850  ; * 

16^1740 


'  Per  Cent  la 
Village  Proper 

6 

"  18' 

8-10 

*  11  '  * 

io.75  to  iuiS 


r-'i : 


r.  ■/. .  if i ' 'a 


A. 


it 


la  the  ®lgbt-7*ar  period,  1774-1782,  what  had  happened  to  tbe 
twelve  leading  towns  of  Cosmeotieutf  '  *  4  -  ‘  "4 


■T>‘~  If'.'  ,  wf  .C 

V  •-«* 

'  '-t;*  « 

^  .*■  •  .  .  .#  r 

» 

'  «•>  *"<  j  ’*">  *>-r  *  r 

Tosm 

1782 

1782 

1774 

Per  Cent  Change 

74  _  T4  . 74 

Tcsra  List 

Town  Lii 

©■nMmMw 

i  "* 

Pft-nV 

in  Population 

ef  1782 

of  1773 

Sear  Haven 

1 

**  7938 

8298 

-4 

1  53,451  *  4 

72,395 

Sorwich 

2 

7325 

7327 

0 

69,772 

63,649 

'Em  London 

3  ' 

■'5632 

8883 

-3 

29,052  J 

36,424 

Faraingtoa75 

4 

3542 

6069 

-$75 

62,604 

67,519 

Hartf-STd 

5* 

8453 

5031 

43  ^ 

42,844- 

49,036 

Stratford 

6 

3473 

8553 

-1 

43,309 

52,000 

Fairfield 

7 

3278 

4583 

48 

41,771 

51,000 

Stonington 

8 

8245 

54X2 

J_;  _  —3 

32,327 

37,839 

Woodtoy7^ 

9 

5063 

5313 

-573 

49,652 

60,000 

m.d<n®Uam'rr 

10 

4012' 

4073 

-8  ' 

39,897 

43,155 

SersmX k 

.  n 

4051 

4508 

—8 

34,423 

44,076 

Wall!r-f  rrd77 

12 

3208 

4915 

-3477 

23.403 

51,031 

„  . 

Hi 

W,4£T 

-4 

TTLitW  S’ 

633,142 
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&  & 


«*is 


*  C. " 


.v.i  r.  M  2  •- 

™H7 — — - — — “ — — — — — — - - 

A  eerrrer# ion  ratio  ©f  seven  persona  per  house  was  employed. 
Chastellux  gsr*  Tarnlngtea  about  30  houses,  Lebanon  about  100,  Litohfield 
ftbovt  30,  end  Windlass  40  to  40.  •  i.v 


74 


To  the  nearest  per  ©eat  or  pound* 

75 

Soothlagtoa  was  incorporated  frea  ffcndngten  la  1779.  With 
Southington1  a  1866  persons,  F&ralngton  would  hare  7428,  the  seoead  highest, 
sad  an  i nareeas  of  22  per  cent*  -■  — ‘  _  •  ’ 


** !  v 


ft-  **  r-  •  *  •’• 

Woodbury  lost  a  wall  area  to  the  aw  tsnra  of  Washington,  oreated 
in  1779.  Em&#  the  1774  area  of  Woedbtuy  probably  suffered  no  loss  in 

population*  c  ■  ,  ,  ..  ease  i  Lest 

^Cheshire  was  earved  out  of  Wallis:'?: ford  in  1780.  The  addition  of 
Cheshire’s  2015  wsuld  giro  Wallingford  3283,  an  iaore&se  of  7  per  sent. 


:  *» .  ^  >  <??j  :» _ V* 


•«;”  z  rjtry 


*  t  * 
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Do* pita  a  four  per  cent  decline  Hew  E&vea  retained  first  place.  1 
Hartford#  Fairfield#  the  old  Far3&ngten,«ad  the  old  Woodbury  shewed' ' 
population  gain*#  while  fee  other  eight  towns  lost  or  practically  stood 
still.  The  ravages  of  the  War#  and  of  British  raids#  in  seme  cased*# 
reflected  themselves  in  the  disappearance  of  the  lusty  growth  of  the 
1756-1774  period.  Simsbury#  not  included  in  fee  first  twelve  in  1774# 
had  jumped  into  tenth  place  in  1782  wife  4664  persons#  a  gain  of  964  *a 
ever  1774#  or  26  per  cost.  It  affords  a  notable  exception  to  the  general 
pioture. 

The  deoline  in  the  towns  lists  illustrates  forcefully  the  depressing 

*  1  ,.r  ‘  -  -  T>  ;•  O 

eoenomio  effects  of  fee  war.  The  towns  hit  by  British  raids— such  as 

"  'i  .  \t  .  •  -  ’  -  •  '  ■'  • 

Hew  London#  Hew  Haven#  Fairfield  and  Herwalk— particularly  show  this. 

1 1*-  ...  *  •  -  *'  »  .  ;  : ,  . 

J  *  *  i  -v'  •  »  • 

y  ,  8.  R#  free  a  and  Indiums  in  Courbet  lent  •-  t 


Distribution  of  Kcgroes  snd  Indians  in  Cenneotlcot 
by  Counties  in  175S#  1774  and  1782. 73 


’ ’'T.  t 

* 

» 

County 

1753  Census 

1774  Census 

1782  Census 

Regress 

Indians 

He gross 

Indians 

negroes  and  Indians 

Hew  London 

829 

617 

1194 

642 

1920 

Hartford 

654 

1093 

122 

1320 

Fairfield 

711 

1153 

61 

1134 

Hew  Haven 

226 

882 

61 

885 

Litchfield 

64 

331 

109 

629, 

Windham 

•  34  3' 

4?8 

*  158 

*  *  438 ’ 

^19 

617 

ns? 

na 

ms 

.  - 

.  •  *  t 

_  ■  .  •  i. 

«  * 

T  '  ’  1‘*  *  ' 

The  Hegro  element  ocasprised  a  very  rail  percentage  of  the  total— 
about  2.3  per  cent  in  1756  and  2.6  per  coat  in  1774.  During  the  Revolution 
the  number  probably  (too lined  eemewhat.7^  The  1782  census  unfortunately 

■”  1  W  1  ■  ■  ■  ■■■  ■■■I...  .  ■  I.  ■  .  «m  m  .1  ..  .ii.  ■  ■■«■■■  m  mm  ,  n  ■  .  ■■■  —  ■■  r  .  n  ...» 

/wBascd  upon  C.  R.  XXV#  483-492  and  Hsrse#  p.  218.  An  excellent  - 
study  of  fee  Legro  in  Cemtscticut  is  Bermrd  C.  Steiner's  History  of 
Slavery  In  Connecticut#  (Baltimore#  1893). 

*^®Ealph  ?•  Weld.  Slavery  in  Connecticut  (Publications  of  the 
Teroeatenary  Cowls  a  ion,  ho.SYJ#  p.~4. 


t 


Itznps  legroea  and  Indiana  together  so  that  the  actual  deoline  in  negroea 

r  ■*>  it  '•  j  n<  *  «»♦  •»  • ! ;  .-*>•  y  FV* *.  .  ’  ?  i ;  t  I ;<  , 

cannot  be  ascertained.  It  seeas  probable,  though,  that  these  factor* 

•'  •  ■  .‘"W  'J  -C  -  -  ..  •_  !  1.  \::.h  field 

operated  to  produce  a  alight  decrease i  British  raids  in  the  heaviest 


a  *  >  *+»■■■ 


'  r>  *.»  *V->  * 

V  #  M  y3  _  . 


glare  holding  sections,  servioe  in  the  araiair  and  emigration  of  Loyalist 

i?«  a  *  ♦  ••  *  •  •  i  t  . 

*  *4*  *  ‘  go 

■asters  with  their  alares. 

>■.+  ieadirV  e  as  a  ••hold  n*  */  *  '  •*?  r  I  '***<*  l*'  *i 

laong  the  Hew  England  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle 


t  ’  7*  ■'  >  <'■  -i  -  *  i  ■-  4.  ^  >  * 


3  v  ^  * 1 


Connecticut  ranked  second  in  proportion  of  s lares  to  population,  and  in 

.*  ,z  ;  ■*•»’»•*  . ,  ..  *  .  i;. '  :?  -  *>**,  :  *  1  V.  .  '  '*"/  .  *  s'  ;  -  -z'K  ?.'»  j  .  , 

actual  numbers  too.  This  table  illustrates  the  situation. 


«  *>  .*•*'  1  |  A  • 

*  •*•  ► „  *  r «  * » 

!>  '  *-  ‘  -7 

5CI’)  . 

Ht  15  r'"*-* 

J  orxh  ;  c5.  *  ,  Cc  > 

e  L-r.*x7 . . 

:VA  ,  V4  * 

.*r  i  rr;  t 

>.  '  \*  > 

-  Year  '* 

Colony 

Total  Population 

Whites 

#  Hefroea 

*  Per  Cent 

1776 

Massachusetts 

338,667 

333,418 

5249 

1774  -r 

Connecticut 

197,910 

191,448 

'  6109 

2.6 

1774 

Ehode  Island 

69 #678 

64,435 

.  3761 

6.3 

L7T5 

Hew  Hampshire  ’ 

81,060  '* 

80,394 

•  656 

‘  -  1.1 

'  ~  1771  ' 

Vermont 

4,669 

4,660 

10 

.04 

1771  ‘ 

Hew  York  • 

168,007 

148,124 

19883 

,,  fl81- 
11.8 

5."v 

O.V  «? 

1  \’h  r-i  !  ■ 

>  4  ~*i  t;  ‘ 

ss»it  ‘  •.  •,  • 

*'  ♦ 

r  ccrp..'  ir .■*- 

•*-♦.**.*  r  a  li 

t5  .  i±.' 

le  r  V* 

**  r* 


'  The  distribution  of  negroes  In  the  Colony  in  1774  shored  a  wide 

i*3 c  .  •  v  '  f  ■■  »•  •  ;  '‘•>4  rr-  ->  •  '•  1  t  *r 

rari at i on  both  in  the  counties  and  in  the  towns.  Hew  London  County  Led 


,80 

Lorenzo  J.  Greene,  Hegro  in  Colonial  Hew  Bog  land,  1620-1776# 
pp.  89-90. 


-  ,«f 

81 


m  ~t*  *  •  «■ 

•  •  -  •  >  #■  * 


1  • 


Ibid.,  p.  74.  Corrections  hare  been  made  beoause  Greene  used 
the  total  number  of  Begroes  and  Indians  in  calculating  the  percentage 
of  Kegroesj  C.  E.  HY,  483-431,  with  slight  correctional  Greene  and 
Harrington,  pp.  17,  63  ,  74,  91# 


91. 


«*  It 


*V 


the  procession  with  1134  negroes  followed  by  Fairfield  with  1153, 

-  v  ,  f  .  i  .  •  v.  r  -  -^.r  .  .<»  -»!'>■.  •«>  b*  scared 

Hartford  with  1033,  Sear  Karen  with  862,  Mindhaa  with  476  and  Litchfield 

08  '-*•»  '  •  '*  • '  •  '  ..v-tm  t.f  c  -  H  r<»  .  hr  '■"?  '  h-«  Iftjyest 

with  331,  Sew  Louden  county  apparently  had  sore  negroes  than  any 

'•*  "  *  the  er. ;  «*-.  g|-;*rio!i  •  *:':/+«*  exsfii 

other  ectmty  in  Scar  England* 

The  three  loading  slave-holding  towns  were  olosely  bunched* 

•  j.  1  r'!  — -  v  *?<try 

Stratford,  with  319f  lew  London,  316}  Fairfield,  516,  Hext  in  order 

♦  'id*,  r  ”  f  *:.'■*  i,  <1*  .  * 

stood  Sew  H*t«si,  262j  8toaiogi©n#  243}  Middletown,  198}  Lyioe  and  Groton, 

r  .  ,  -<t  <•?  T  ’TV, 

174  each}  Colchester,  173*  At  the  other  end  of  the  aoale  there  oould 

'  f  *  r  *•.  »  '  /  >,nC  >•  -  “*  *# 

be  listed  Barichesssted,  Cole  brook,  Hartland  end  Westsaoreland  with  none# 


end  Stafford#  WiUirgtoa,  Union#  Scsaera,  and  Bolton  with  froa  one  to 


four* 


84 


A 


It  is  very  difficult  to  indicate  even  roughly  whet  proportion  of 


♦  t. 


Connecticut**  negroes  were  free  in  the  Rerolution&ry  ere.  There  oea 

*  r  *  .  '•■»*  ** /-  w~4*»  •*..  y  •»  jk  * - 

be  little  doubt  that  the  sajorlty  were  still  in  servile  -status  before 

*■  '*.  *  *»  v*.  '  <*•  7<»; 

end  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution#  It  is  true  that  saay  westers  granted 


freedom  to  their  stares  if  they  joined  the  African  arsy.  Sons  took 

85  '  -  -• 

adrantage  of  this#  and  a  few  undoubtedly  were  wazusdtted  anyway# 

The  clergy  campaigned  incessantly  for  abolition,  and  labor  was  very 

scarce#  It  is  not  surprising#  therefore,  to  find  a  bill  for  gradual 

4.  *  t .  .  •  ~~  :  r 

Mancipation  being  passed  in  1784  which  freed  all  negroes  after 


r' 
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C#  R#  327,  483-431. 


t  C  ■ > 


.■>:  •:>  <  •  •>; 


.  ^ 


83 


Suffolk  led  in  Has  saehu  setts  with  1049  (in  1776)#  Greene  and  * 
Barrington,  p.  30}  Bwport  In  Rhode  Island  with  837  (In  1783),  Ibid## 
P»  87#  _ 


#|  .  •-  '  '  •  -  '  V  *  *:  Of 

C.  t#  H7#  483-491.  ~ 


C#  G#  8##  XI#  287-238#  Charles  M,  Andrews  "Slavery  in  Connsctiout," 
of  Aaorleea  History,  XU#  422-423# 


40. 


Maroh  1#  1784  at  the  age  of  Iwaaly^fiw*  its  rrei  labor  in  U  > 

Z'  farther  light  upon  the  location  ef  the  negro  slaves  can  be  scoured 

r  * 

from  aoonsi  derat  Ion  of  tho  owners  ef  the  slaves.  Jk song  the  largest  t 

A* 

•lore  holders  of  tho  colonial  period  were  thes#  i  t  -.r  >- 


T.*'  f  C  -  ’  r-T  . 

William  Headley 

*He  r\  -  r  H#  Buell 

Potor/^ioll 

jr.  «r«  von‘c>  <•:  '{Squire)  Bsifftl 

Agar  Tcsliason 

Indian:-  "•  *  '  -Col.  Woetter 

Ear#  Joseph  Elliot 

i-  j  t*  '  ■  ■-  **  Col#  Jeremiah  Wadsworth 

Her#  Jonathan  Edward* 
t>.*  Ir'’ui  ‘E^srard  EofJdna  -  t 
John  Talcott 
:  *l  Geor&a  Wyllys  , 

Timothy  Woodbridge 

*j.?  xa\  ' :t  Err#  Jared  Eliet 

^ Col#  Benjssda  Tallasadge 
. p.  »'•<*-  !  Oliver  Wolcott 

Joseph  Stocking 

'  a  .  ■  «*  <*.  John  Davssaport 

Theophilus  Eaton 

re-i+  a  ;  '  Jared  lagersoll 

Eev#  Bara  Stiles 

'•  ST??-  /v :  ”•  cv.  Jssses  Eogcrs 

John  Whiting 
Kathanisl  Eontisgten 
Tho  L&tkrcps 
Benjamin  Isaacs 
Jacob  Griswold 
*  -  Samel  Weleett? 

John  Salbcae  * 

*  :  .  -  -  •  8aanel  ChsmsauL 

Henry  Wolcott*  Jr* 

Rev#  Wa#  Worthington 


Branford 

Coventry  1  #  *:i»  € 17 ,  al 1 

Coventry 

Derby  -  r  c v»  * 1  *>  d  1  S *5* 

Derby 

Derby  r-„ d ; •  ,  .V i  r.JG — 

Guilford 

Hartford’  r  i. :}.,-w 

Hartford 

Hartford  h  h«  '  _  .  <  •  *rt 

Hartford 

Hartford  •■,  104 
Hartford 
lilllngworth 
Litchfield 
Litchfield  / .  •/- '  1  :t 
Kiddle  town 

Is?  Haven  ■  *.  C;  8  iT*;r* 

Hew  Haven 
■  lew  Haven 
lew  Haven 
Hew  London 
Hew  London 
Isrwloh 
Horwish 

>  lorwalk 

Wethersfield 
Wethersfield  f.  <  .  »*► 

•  Windhaa 

►  Windsor '-vi  ;■*  i  ir» 

-  Windsor 

*  Saybreek  , 


v  '  ;**■  '  « _  .  'r  ‘  S'-.  •*,'•  '  *.  r  /  . ^ 

The  renrunit  of  Indians  in  Ccaneetiout  was  Inconsequential.  Tho 

irr.  ■  s  -  .  >*  ;  •  .  ••:*.*! !  .  •  of 

power  of  the  Indisms  had  been  broken  beyond  repair  in  the  Pequot  War 

-  1  n--rr  ’  r.~i  t  ,  ':!f  1 1  •*  V  "  ZJ.\  .  .?  .’.t"  I  *•>  .  '-0  ^  t  r  -r 


n 


p#  23S* 
df 


Acts  and  Letwa  of  the  State  ef  Ceanootiout  (Hew  London*  1764)* 


>  v  •  ••  *■  *  >  •.'**>' 


Greene,  pp#  6^Gff*t 


41# 


of  the  late  1830*8,  though  various  incidents  occurred  la  tor  in  tbo  v 

seventeenth  oentury.  After  about  1655  the  Indians  no  longer  occupied 

68 

an  important  place  in  the  life  of  Connecticut.  The  Colony  aided  her 
sister  colonies  in  Xing  Philip’s  War  of  1675-76,  but  did  not  suffer  * 

.  >  *  -  v  *  s  ' 


Indian  invasion. 

j  . 


*"C 


The  number  of  Indians  reported  in  the  census  of  1756  was  617,  all  . 

e 

in  Hew  London  County.  The  more  oomplete  1774  census  revealed  1363.  „  t. 

Indians  distributed  by  oounties  as  follcarst  Hens  Ixndoa— 842,  Windham— 

' 

158,  Hartford— 122 ,  Lltohfield— 109,  Bern  Haven— 71,  and  Fairfield—  61.89 

The  Indians  were  most  numerous  in  Stonington  which  had  237.  Others 
standing  high  included  Hear  London,  206)  Groton,  186)  Lyme,  104)  Kent, 

62)  and  Horwieh,  61, 

The  probability  is  that  the  number  of  Indians  in  Connecticut 
remained  practically  constant  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  1782 
census  failed  to  differentiate  between  Indians  and  Begroes  in  its  total 
of  6273  for  both. 


9.  Homogeneity 


The  homogeneity  ef  Connecticut's  population  was  remarkable.  Almost 
all  of  Connecticut's  o it i teas  could  look  back  to  an  English  origin. 
Connecticut  indeed  was  an  Integral  part  ef  "Hew*  England. 

Contemporary  evidence  of  the  solidly  English  nature  of  the  whit# 
population  is  not  lacking.  Jedidiah  Morse,  in  his  able  discussion  ef 
Connecticut,  declared  that  "the  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  of 


■*?  *  x  ic  Werwieh 

.  a  >  •»  n  '  1 7'»5- 1 7  34  ) ,  *,re 


,4'3»a 
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English  descent*  There  are  no  Dutch,  French  or  Gerssaz is,  and  very  few 

otO 

Scotch  or  Irish  people  in  any  part  of  Htw  England.3 

Thero  were,  however,  exceptions  to  this  general  stateoent* 
Scattered  dusters  or  individuals  of  non-English  white  stock  could  be 

found  in  Connecticut*  A  few  Dutch  had  strayed  across  the  western 

"...  -  -  ■  .,r.  *  :,»r ;■  .  r  "  :  -  :  ‘  •«  - ,r  \  ‘  ry  ■,*£>  % 

border;  and  seise  Germans  lived  here  and  there*  In  several  towns  one  or 

.  *  ,*  «•  •  «•  ■(  •*  ;T  "  ’•  /  ‘4  .  .  *  ;•  *  •  /  5 •  T.  C&"4* 

more  Huguenot  artisan(s)  had  settled*®*  All  of  these  people  together  . 
constituted  only  a  tiny  end  negligible  proportion  of  the  total  white 
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population* 
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The  Huguenot  silversmiths,  Erne  Crignon  who  worked  in  FerwieK. 
(1708-15)  and  Timothy  Bcnteecu,  active  in  lew  Haven  (1735-1784),  are 
examples*  See  Curtis,  pp*  47,  48,  52* 
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The  way  Connecticut  people  "get  around*  ever  the  country  was  a 


*  <■:■•  <?  ,•  v -y-  j  *-  "j  *  •*-.  *•'  . «  ;  -  r  *  **«.*  ■'  *  *:•*  t,',  *  <*• 

source  of  sa&sescent  to  Americans  in  o denial  times,  as  at  later  days* 


■  <*■-  ,  ' 


&  z. 


Ccsmectieut  travelers*  buslnesssen  and  emigrants  popped  up  almost 

•*■  #  «»  y  i  f;  i 

•  •  ?  4  '/.  >  *  .  '■  '  *  t*»~  '  •'  *  -  »  . 

everywhere*  It  reached  a  point,  in  fact,  where  any  stranger  or 


•1'  f  ‘  3  J 


settler  promptly  was  nickn&md  a  "Csnnectieut  Yankee*1 

Although  Connecticut  residents  shewed  a  seat  for  traveling  abroad, 

.  .•  x  .  ^  •  '*  -  ~  *-  - .  -  •''  -  c  ,  *  # -\  *  ,  r  ■  '  y  ■  V»  *.*+"?* 

*  *  '  '  -  -  *  ^ 

it  was  not  aoooEp&nicd  by  a  comparable  enthusiasm  for  building  good 

*  *»j  •  *  *  *  '  «*  .  f:  /  ;  «  „  f  ' 

roads  at  heme*  The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  Cozmeotiout  roads  ef 

«  f-  «>•  .  • "  *  r  _ '  .>  ^  r<  0^ ,  ^  *  vO 


the  late  colonial  period  were  aboednably  bad* 


» ^ 


Since  trade  depends  upon  the  transportation  facilities  available, 

*  +  **’  -  *  \ ,  f*  *  f.  „ 

it  is  Important  to  examine  Connecticut* s  transportation  systeau  What  is 

;  ♦,  ’  /  •  '  ;  v  ;  r  ,-•?  '  reft  S-»- 

said  about  the  late  colonial  period  way -be  applied  to  the  revolutionary 
era  as  well,  for  no  significant  o hangs s  were  %ade«  As  a  matter  of  fast, 

V.***  r  \  -  •  .»•  r  '  ,  >'  "  -  *’.r  -  -  i  ^  -r;  >  •  *. 

the  entire  colonial  period  was  one  in  which  no  real  improvement  was  sad# 
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in  methods  of  transportation*0 
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Construction  and  Hainteninoe  of  leads 


A  . 


<(9*"..x  cr 
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lespons  ibility  for  roads  in  Connecticut  was  laid  upon  the  towns  by 


Seymour  Duhb&r,  Bjgtory  of  Travel  in  America  (Zndianapolis,  1915), 
If  41,  42# 

Isabel  3*  Mitchell,  loads  and  Eco.d-Makin.it  in  Celemial  Conrostleut, 
(Publications  of  the  Teroencenary  Coikussiaa  <jt  Conneotiout,  leTTi)#11" 

pp*  51-52* 


n  •  "  • 


/ 


^Dunbar,  I,  2, 


4-  ■*  A  *  -■> '  •*  * 

Benase  repair  ©f  old  roads  tod  construction  of  new  toot 
was  decided  upon  at  iosra  mootings*  "If  tbs  selectman^  rejeeted  a  petition 
for  «  nrv  read,  appeal  could  bs  iadi  to  the  county  dourt,  and  eventually 
to  tbs  general  ass «bly.  This  process  appllad  only  to  "public  town  ways* 
used  far  the  benefit  of  the  eessasmity,  Another  type,  "private  town  ways* 
made  at  the  request  of  individuals  for  personal  use,  was  handled  •-  ’  i 
exclusively  by  t mn  selectmen  with  no  appeal  pee  title*  In  time  a  f*^» 
•private  tom  way*  oonld  he  made  a  "public*  road*®  ;  '  *  ’  *  'fi?- e  ^ 

The  layout  of  the  typical  Cormeoticat  town,  with  its  green  about  7 
which  clustered  the  meeting  bouse,  tavern(s),  and  store  (a),  in  iteolf 
predueed  local  transport  difficulties  for  the  later  settlors,  mhos# 
hesaes  often  were  located  tve  to  eifht  miles  ssray  with  no  road  and  a  ^ 
neighbor’#  property  separating  tbm,  One  had  to  get  to  ohureh  and  te 
the  local  store  occasionally  too,  but  the  town  read  system  rarely  had 


been  planned  to  meet  those  needs* 


f  1-  t  .  * 


rev  t  c  «!;»*  «v  !*K* 


*■'  '  The  teens  war#  given  the  job  also  of  building  the  inter-tewn  roads— 
the  "Country  Beads*  or  "ling's  Highways,"  Sturdily  independent,  the 
t mrm  largely  side-stepped  the  job,  to  the  detriment  of  the  roads,  la 
1703  the  atoagussmt  was  transferred  to  the  oounty  court,  Aotual  laying 

0 

out  ef  *s*h  reads  was  dee#  by  a  jury  appointed  by  the  sheriff  or  his 
deputy  while  the  general  assembly  possessed  a  reviewing  function,  Zt  r 

f 

also  appointed  a  ecemlttee  to  survey  reads  between  towns  in  different 


- »  5  *  t  *  * « 


C*  1*  I,  91,  This  was  In  Connecticut  and  not  in  Hew  Haven  Colony, 
Ultehell,  p,  8,  In  1771  legislation  made  possible  appeal, 

'  y  —  -  —  e 

|  '  - 

Ibid,,  jp,  8-9# 


>.  A  ocsprehenjive  road  aot  of  Iky,  1773,  gave  to  the  county  courts 

*i  1 

wido  powers  in  laying  out  public  high-srsys ,  and  in  hearing  appeal*  a«t 
against  town#  by  individuals  over  public  and  private  hi^rays,  rf 
*  •  The  average  road  was  incredibly  crude  and  rough— -usually  simply  a 
wide  swath  hewed  out  of  the  woods*  So  attempt  was  made  to  uproot  tree 
stumps  or  large  rooks,  or  to  or  cate  a  hard  smooth  surface*  The  middle 
often  was  lower  than  the  sides,  so  that  water  strear»d  down  the  road* 

:  :  .  :  "  .•  '  '  ■  «ly  rtfte 

.  * 

Impassable  quagmires  developed,  especially  In  late  fall,  winter,  and 

.  *  ■  .  4 

spring#  The  one  redeeming  feature  was  great  width— anywhere  from  fifty 

'  ■*'  i  •  ?  *  >  # 

to  three  hundred  feet,  but  usually  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet*® 

'  *  a 

In  theory,  the  reads  were  maintained  by  the  requirement  of.  two 

•  •  i  J  t 

•J  .  ■  t  ♦  *-*  v  *  a 

days*  work  from  each  able-bodied  nan  of  sixteen  to  sixty  years*  In  1079 

•  •'  •  .  '  t  ..  4  ’  •  ' 

the  logis l&ture  ordered  the  towns  to  donate  one  day's  work  upon  the 

«,  f  >  .  # 

•King's  Highway8  within  their  boundaries*  The  law  beoasse  practically 
a  dead  letter  beoause  most  people  paid  a  fine  in  preference  to  doing  the 

}  4  A  .  >  4  ^  '  •  t 

hard,  dirty  work  on  the  roads*^ 

*  .  •  C  "  -  •  4  '  4  ‘  '  J*  '  ^  4. 

Sot  content  with  bad  roads,  people  frequently  piled  logs  and  firewood 

on  the  road,  fenced  off  sections,  and  even  pastured  sheep  and  other 
10 

anixeals  there*  In  January,  1774,  for  # sample ,  the  legislature  took 
oogaiisaoe  of  the  fact  that  it  was  customary  in  so m  towns  "to  turn 

«  *  «  Jr*  t 

large  flecks  of  sheep  on  the  highways  with  a  keeper,  and  thereby  eat  up 
and  destroy  the  herbage  therein,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  poor 


C.  R*  XIV,  80-02, 


«*  •  t  * 


8  * *  V  r  ^  ^  o  e  *  *  v  *  « *  r  v*  *  -  *  i  14  f  ^  * 

p.  lo.-  •  *  ■  *.  . 
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Ibid*,  pp*  11-12* 

10  i  #5*.  11,  r  *  $0* 

Ibid*,  pp*  12-18* 
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Inhabitant*  of  *uoh  iowns*"  i  This  practice ,  therefore#  wa*  forbidden 

undo r  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  offence.^  A  similar  act 

to  prevent  obstructions  on  the  Jii^iwayg  had  been  passed  in  October#  * 

12 

1713.  :v«s3’  sc tc  ill  wt Caen  nr.fj  t  f-?r  !?**'  and  better  read*  on  a 

c 

rv ■■*;*■•*  re;  *  r<»-  ,*d.  The  funeral- as at y  organized  6  eessRittee 

of  ;cu  r  1  re  :  Expansion  of  the  Read  System  ivi.16  They  rtoora&enied 


*i  :  *i» 


/  '• 


.***&  -  4  '***.•»  to  lev*'  a  tax* 

The  opening  up  of  through  roads  prooeeded  slowly.  By  1700  only  one 

>  «  *  .  ‘  *  ■  *  C7  *  *  ft-  ■*.'».  *•  •  *  *  •  *V,-  **  r^*  .  3  %■:  \  rA*  9 

linked  up  with  the  intercolonial  system,  the  lower  post  road#  on  the 

'  1  4 r  13  r  »bur  «  ?•**  iiartff»/‘‘J4  and  fieri 

Boston-New  York  route. 


v  v  -r 


r  -» 


"I't.','  f  f‘'  '  T  ***  r.  *  *•  x  i*  -  *•  \ «  -  '  cv '■  '•?  2  *  c  te 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  laying  out  of  a 

) 

^  Z  .  -  ■*  A 

considerable  number  of  roads,  mostly  east  of  the  Connecticut  River#  with 

r  *<’-  4  »>  k  «*  *  -  »  '  *t.  i  *•  ^  •  t  i  v-  ,  sen » * 

the  special  object  of  providing  better  communication  with  the  markets  at 

i'.'.  .  i  ’i  -  * .  I -  v  '  .  -14  » 

Norwich,  Providenoe,  Stonington,  and  Boston. 


;  :-r-. 


-  *-•»  ♦  *\  * " 


From  1750  to  1775  the  chief  new  road  dereiopaent  occurred  in 

''  e  v  ,  -j  *  «  44»  -  >  V  -*  »  .*  \  ' .  !"  */r  . 1  •  *  ' 

Connecticut.  The  rapid  settling  of  the  northern  part  of  that 

....  •  -  -  - - ■  i  *  *  ’  *<  if*  ••  ,*  f  «►'  >  <  y--  *>■>  — fc 

necessitated  an  expansion  of  the  road  system.  The  first  Important  road 


through  the  northwest  ran  from  Hartford  through  Farmington,  Earwinton, 

*  4  4  .'•*  is*  *- * 

Litchfield,  Goshen,  Cornwall,  and  Canaan,  and  on  to  Albany. 


i 


•  c-  <•  •!..  ',o,iuv  U#  r*  £  »■  /►- * 


n 


C.  R.  XIV,  216-217*  .  , 

'  .  .  ’  <  :  r  t  ,  U  ■  *  -  K  the  S--  ~  .  * 


12. 


.  :  rc  .*  •  ■ 

C.  R.  V#  402. 

til  . 

13  ‘ 


Hitchell,  pp»  19-^X  This  had  approximately  the  route  of  the  present 
Hew  York-Boston  "Post  Road.* 

a 

14Ibid. .  See  C.  R*  Y,  278,  336  (Glastonbury),  351  (Plainfield,  XII, 
210,  239  (Last  Windsor),  375,  397  (Newington),  398  (Glastonbury),  392 
(V/indhaa  to  Horwidi). 

f  -se  !i  .  n  «frtw  by  *  t*u  «P»r  far 

jatdhsll,  p.  20.  *  "  1  v  -  f  St 

■ .  *  .  ?  ;e-  a  .  V.  I?),  I,  Irj  ••  v-v 
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In  1763  the  general  MteaHyvu  advised  that  the  md  "often 

r  * 

Traveled  in  from  and  Thru  y®.  Towns  of  Simbury.  •,  New  Hartford  6 

Norfolk  to  and  thro  y®  Northwestern  psxts  of  Canaan  toward  Albany*  la  In 

many  Bespeots  ill  Chosen  h  unfit  for  use.®  Hour  and  bettor  road*  on  a 

more  diroot  root#  were  needed.  The  general  assembly  organised  a  eesmittee 

of  four  non  to  go  erer  the  terrain  esd  report  bank.*®  They  reoossasnded 
17 

a  now  route#  and  the  towns  Involved  were  empowered  to  levy  a  tax. 

Mu  oh  sore  study  and  agitation  ensued  before  the  road#  four  rods  wide# 

■  <,  ,  A-  t  • 

was  omstruoted  threu$*  Sirs  bury. 


*  ■ ,  n  •  *  f  ,;ar  ' 


Hartford, and  Norfolk.  In  1736 

•  »  ,r. .  n  •  ao«-r*iD«4 

the  maintenance  problem  raised  its  head  as  no  town  seemed  to  be 

.  uvea  erltl 

responsible  for  scaas  seotioos. 

>«(.*  !  r  '  *  ~  t,  •  #•  *  •  ■  •  * 

Other  new  roads  in  the  West  included  one  from  Litchfield  to  Canaan#^® 


end  soother  from  Litchfield#  through  foe  Milford  into  lew  York,  The 


ohiof  through  east^rest  routes  to  the  Colony  of  New  York  msabered  fours 

(1)  the  northernmost  route  via  Norfolk#  already  described;  (2)  ene  fresi  * 

•»  ,  ' 

••  **  *  •*  »  -  *  *-* 

Bartford  through  Farmington#  Harwinton#  Litchfield, and  the  northern  part  4 

«  *  ■  .  \* 

of  Hew  Milford  te  the  Hudson j  (5)  oeao  frcsa  Wallingford  via  Newtown  and 

'  1  i  ‘  *  *” *  I  '  -  .  .  i 

Anbury  te  Flshkill  on  the  Hudson— -an  Important  supply  route  in  the  3 


.  t 


Beveluticn)^  and  (4)  the  Post  Bead  from  Boston  via  New  London#  New  Haven# 

•  K  ;r<f.  ‘  o  l  j.  5 


ir 
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'Arch.  #  Travel  and  Highway.  II#  Bee.  54.  This  was  the  so-called  f 
"Green  Woods"  road.  ‘  r  *  * 


17 


Ibid. #  Ceos.  36#  57. 


<■  * ' 

*  *  « 

■» 


.  <,«■ 1*  ,  ■if#  v^r. 


^Ibld..  Doa».  S8-67. 

^8»»  lawni*  w.  tuning  p*  1  fer  Mailt  d  thii  tad  othar  mtN 
described.  Though  this  is  the  beet  available  esntoaporary  map#  it  is  net 
always  strictly  accurate  on  reeds,  se  that  it  must  be  used  with  oaution. 

a 

^This  route  1s  shown  in  a  map  drama  by  Claude  Joseph  Sssaihler  for 
Governor  Tryea  sad  found  in  1.  B.  0*C«lla^l«n.#  RwmaaatsrT  History  of 
the  State  of  Ifrw  York  (Albany#  1049)#  I#  feeing  p.  W4. 
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Fair  fit  Id,  H@rwalk,and  Greenwich  to  J5&*  York  City*.  The  last,  incidentally, 
seams  te  have  been  oust  of  the  worst  in  Connecticut*  .p-'T-  — r,  .lllP.  .Mi-  • 
Trad#  rather  than  eonvenienee  for  travel  appears  to  hare  boon  tho  i 
soft  icportant  sot  It#  tor  tho  opening  of  now  highways  and  repair  of  '  * 


Old  0009* 


22 


«  '*%*,*+ 


!*v  v>  ■» 


ishfor^  ■  r  « : 


#  •* 


'J 


Eilears*  and  TaTomo  on  tho  Wain  Reads r  -a  *  -  ■:«. 


?  7  crv  “ 


'  *  «  £  «  ry  fV.  "  4 .  -v« .  L  ~ C  O •“  .  >*J  . '  Jl'f  '  * 

Ifaoh  info  nation  about  tho  main  post  roads  oan  bo  gleaned  from 


eontenperary  alssnaos*  isos'  Almanac  for  1774,  for  example,  do  scribed 
tho  "Upper  Post  Head"  from  Boston  to  Hartford  and  How  Haven  with 
rooomaondod  tavern a  at  each  point  listed  first* 


S'  .  -  -  . 


filling  ton,  Watertown 
Bremer,  Waltham 
Gleason,  Ditto 
Baldwin,  or  Si&ith,  Weston 
Baker,  Sudbury 
How,  Ditto 
Bow,  Earl  boro  ,  ; 

fillisaaa,  Ditto  -  - 

Martin,  Horthbero 
Cushing,  Shrewsbury 
Curtis ,  Worcester 
foodbura,  Brosra,  Ditto 
Steams  or  Jcnes,  Ditto 
fees.  Ditto  *  c‘ 
Serjeant,  Leicester 
Copt*  Bond,  Ditto  1 
Hhittesoro,  Sponsor 
tot.  Ditto 
fait,  Brookfield 


9 

1 

1 

4 

4 

6 

2 

4 

5 
5 
2 
3 
3 


ar 


»  >  ?  *y 


[miles]  Rice,  Ditto 

Cutler,  Western 
Scott  or  Graves,  Palmer 
Colton,  Wilbrahia  • 

Chapin,  Springfield  Plains 
Parsons ,  Springfield 
Colton,  Long  Meadow 
Xibbe,  Enfield 
Elswerth,  Windsor 
_  Blssell,  Ditto 
Porter,  Ditto 
■  Benjamin,  East  Hartford 
Bull  or  Butler,  Hartford 
Wilburn  or  St  Ilmen,  Wethersfield 
Shayler  or  JPezmo,  Middletown 
Comp,  Durham 

Doolittle  er  Cook,  Wallingford 
-  Msuisfield,  Worth  Haven  ^  *». 

Killy® r  Beere,  Hew  Haven 

•  *  „  •  •  «  r**-’  *v  r.’iC .  T  «?. 


ri  •  ,  >  t 
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#•  .  *  (  n  '■ 

.  ‘  "  •*  »  »  - 


*?':  .1  ' 


^  mltetoell,  p.  24*  George  M*  Dwtoher,  George  Washington  *  r^ 
Cozmeotlcn t  in  War  and  Peace  (Publioationo  of  tho  Tercentenary  C ©amiss ion 
of  Comneotiout ,  Ho*  oj,  map  opp*  p*  3d* 
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J 


f*  v  »/».-** 


MltabtU,  p.  SO. 


a© rm  . js *.  ■>; y  *  v*  t  r 
to  l.ivr,  .■ 


-r?  i*  il~  rtr 


; 


49. 


This  route  gives  a  mileage  of  123  miles  from  Boston  to  Hartford  and  164 
miles  from  Boston  to  Hew  Karen.  Father  Abraham* s  Hew  Errand  Almanack 
for  1780  lists  more  briefly  the  same  route  to  Hartford,  and  a  mileage  of 
122.^  The  same  almanac  presents  an  alternative  Boston-Ha  rtf  ord  rout# 
via  Ames,  Medway,  Uxbridge,  Ashford,  Mansfield,  Coventry,  Bolton,  and 
East  Hartford. 


Weatherwiee *s  Alrsanac  for  1782  describes  the  road  from  Boston  to 
Providence,  Horsioh,  How  London, and  Hew  Haven.  The  Connecticut  portion 


was  as  follows! 


/ 


Coventry,  Snox 
Volen,  Derano 
Plainfield,  Ba ton 
Hewent,  Burns  [ham] 
Korwich,  Lathrop 
Mohegsn,  Houghton 
Hcsr  London,  Douglas 
Hop#  Ferry,  Durby 
I^is,  Andersen 
Ditto,  Parsons 
Saybrook,  Saipoar 
Ditto,  Leigh 
Hillingworth,  Merrill 
Guildford,  Stone 
Bradford,  Baldwin 
Hew  Haven,  Beers 


[from  Taylor* s  in  Soituate] 


10 

11 


Overall  mileage  for  the  trip  from  Boston  to  How  York  by  the  "Middle 
Road*  to  Hartford  and  Hew  Haven  was  given  as  242.  From  Boston  to 
Horsrloh  and  How  London  via  Weroestor  and  Pmfrot  totalled  114  miles. 

From  Hartford  to  Hew  York  the  main  rente  sms  sxuoh  the  same  an 
today,  l.o. ,  through  "Wethersfield  (4),  Worthington  (7),  Meriden  (9), 
Wallingford  (7),  Borth  Haven  (6),  Hew  Haven  (8),  Milford  (10),  Stratford 


■ 


Today*  s  mileage  ©a  approximately  the 
Boston  to  Hartford!  169,  to  How  Haven. 


same  route  is  117  miles  for 
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SKETCH  MAP  . 
SHOWING  THE  NEW  YORK 
ANO  BOSTON  POST  ROADS 

Iff  ^ ■  J* 


CW  YORK 


(4),  Pair  ft®  Id  (8),  Korsralk  (12),  Stafford  (10),  Horao-Heok  (7),  Rye 

*  •  •'  *  •  -r- ;  J.  -  v.*'.-  >*  •  -  -•  .  •  1 9  i*  •  » 

(6),  "Saar  Eoohel1*  (5),  East  Chester  (4),  King  abridge  (6),  New  York  (15),* 

n  5  ■  -  .  ,*„x  *  . 

for  on  aggregate  of  127  iailes*24 

Aiw.  **u stain  :  t .*  *.*.  5  i'r.-.v..:  1  r-vr*.  good,  the  ev~, 


it«^i  r*  r.  ©^  0*2  ©I*  f  '  r  *1  r  t  \  »  '  •;  '*"**!?+  *-  ,  +  H  «  >  *  «j  *.  •>  •* 

t  totality  of  the  Road® 

S t-  f*» 'V  V  •  »*li©  fi ,,  *  «  J  'JT<*  f t  »  O  r  VQ.5  fj  t/v 


coi  Bw  good  war®  the  roads  of  Connecticut?  Very  bad,  apparently! 

% 

Chastelluac  reported  on  the  eastern  approaches  Tory  vividly*  "Freest  this 
plane  [Soituate]  to  Veluntown  the  read  is  eaceorablej  one  la  perpetually 

eountdrg  and  descending ,  and  always  ea  the  Best  rugged  reads*"26  "After 

•  % 

passing  Canterbury#  we  enter  the  woods,  and  a  chain  of  hills,  whioh  mat 
be  passed  by  very  rugged  and  difficult  roads*  8ix  or  seven  miles  farther 

Ad 

the  ooustry  begins  to  open,  and  we  descend  agreeably  to  Windham*" 

*-  r  ’  r  «  4  .•  *  * 

The  best  reads  sf  Connecticut  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford*  ^  ’ 

Several  travelers  verified  this  situation*  Be  Chosen,  one  of  r  * 
R©ohssabo*u*s  aides,  declared  that  on  the  route  from  Plainfield  to  East 

.  &  a  •» 

Hartford  the  very  bad  roads  further  east  wore  replaoed  by  "very  good*  * 
em s#2*  *  Arriving  from  the  East,  Blanchard  found  the  road  fino*2^ 


- Free 1  Hartford  the  ether  radiating  roads  alee  ranked  emong  the  best 

•'  .  ' ,  r  -  1  * 

in  Connecticut*  Pro  a  Windsor  to  Middletown  ran  the  finest  road  In  the 

Ch*s tellux,  «  M.  M  .?  •/.!-  i\  »■  -  !  pr:  ;■  f,  C*?to\3., 

.IV  z 1  "  .  i-f  ■'  '  . . . 

Father  Abrahams  Bear  Boland  AteAa  for  1782* 


■  ‘  ‘  '  ‘  ••  U  i 

Maronis  Pranas  is  Jean  do  Chastellnx,  Travels  in  North  isiorlo* 

la  the  Years  17eo-El-82  (Sew  York,  1827),  p. 


.  r 


frv  • 


t  e  \ 


'*r 

*  a 


38 

J^bid* ,  * p#  3d#  ^ * 

£7 

Stephen  Bensel#  Wh^n  the  Preach  Were  Bare  (Garden  City,  Hew. 
York,  1945),  p.  91. 

*  s'  * 

^Blanchard,  p» *  109# 


% 


y.’-rt:",  AA,%«*-a'Alisx  »r*"  the  r**?  d  * '■’  *•.*• !  rfi .  ^  ii^#n 

State,  The  Eartford-l^ratngton  highway  also  was  fairly  good  according 

i  '  —  *rt  .  p-  '"•■!*  .•;. .  >  (  ",  'no'1”'  t* 


50 


thr  .M’  ''  -?»a  ..  ;•.•*’*  i  r  Canaan* J-* 


both  to  Chastellux  and  to  Do  Chosen* 

Although  tho  main  roads  to  and  from  Hartford  wore  good,  the  town 


♦».;  *  r^r*  ♦  •'O’**'  r.  .  sj  r*  i*  't**  T.  >.  j<J  T  •  »  a:  rW  i  f  1  C'ii.O 1 


/ 


itself  was  noted  for  disgraceful  thoroughfares*  In  the  1760’fl  the  main 

?_vl  t h«*  'f*  s.':e  .  .  ■• '•  r  :  o’  r  rr  •••v  <■*  »«r.S  '•  r.  •?-*'.  ♦  v-c  ur. *  -  ;  rn-.  t  *» 

street  (Queen  St,)  was  described  in  a  petition  as  the  worst  road  in  the 

;  ^  .  •  ■  •  | r  r o  ;*4  ■  -  .  *  -  -  oid  •  Coventry* 

oolonyj  and  even  in  tho  1780's  the  streets  were  still  terrible,** 

*  v  -~i  - .  i  r-  '*.«-*•  O  #*'•>-  ,Tl  '  ,  t  u  •<#.  f,  .  ♦i4'*  '  .  :  ti?V  ~  y  »*•*% 

w  ,  4-^*  /  .  «  i  •  •  *  *•  >  '  •'*  X  f  '  -  ,  ■  *  *  '  *  *  *  f  *  .  .♦  *  *  •*  i  **■ 

In  the  western  part  ef  the  State  the  reads,  if  anything,  surpassed-*, 

r  t  *•  r-  «.*.•£  In'  '•  *e  -•  '  :>•  •  ’  .  '  .  ’•  *  •*  • 

the  eastern  ones  in  frightfulness*  One  leeks  vainly  for  a  complimentary 

e-o  * »  i  -  •  a  her  1  1  **.•>  •  r  -r-  > *.  «-  -  *  v.iv-*  . 

reference  to  any  ene  ef  them*  Du  Bourg,  another  French  traveler* 

rea \  ~  •  ■-  *  •:  r  •  -  <- »ri  •->  .r  •'  ro. 

mentioned  the  "stoney  reads  and  the  endless  mount  a  ins”  of  the  Watsrbury* 

/:>  -■  iuv>  -  '  •  t;  *  c*,'  '  •-  " 

South  bury  area.  Dr*  Saauol  Holton  in  June,  1778  said  thAt  the  roads 

•  f  ‘  '  J*  t  1  •  »*.  •  ’  .  (  ft  *  '  C  4  -  1  '  ■  ^ 

frcaa  Hartford  to  Litchfield  were  "very  bad,”  and  from  Litchfield  to  tho 

’-I  '  “  '  r  •  .  '  *  <T.  •-  •-  :  « 

Hew  York  line,  the  ’Verst  he  ever  saw*”  Blanchard  noted  that  “Breakneck” 

*a? ;■  ■**.  7  <*'/;  '  »p.^  ,  r  )  )  '  *  /  ^  •  *■/’!,  •  3  $ 

on  the  r^id  from  Waterbury  to  South  bury  was  most  appropriately  named! 

While  at  Kewtewn  on  a  Sunday  in  June,  1780  he  observed  that  "in  tho 

*  .1  r  »  f  J  *  <v,  *  f  -  -  ';;V3,%  »*•  •  '  »■,  *  >'  '*'■  **  •'  ’  »  »  *!  1  7".  -,f  .1  *  ♦ 

neighborhood  ef  Boston,  they  oome  in  carriages  j  but  here  the  oountry  is 


*  •-  *  »»  ^  *»  j  . 


mountainous  and  the  horse  is  more  suitable,"**  Hear  tho  Haugatuok 


•  mtoholl,  p.  li 


Ox 


!»•  .  li  V.. 


i  r-sc-rt 


*J50  *  -  -  *  *  h---*  r-'T:»  <rf  ''  v  ” 

C  hast  cl  lux,  p,  51,  Also,  Allan  Forbes  and  Paul  ?•  C  adman. 

Prance  and  Kew  Er>^land  (Boston,  1929),  1,  196, 


rv*  ,w/'**4*i  «. 


31, 


Charles  W.  Burpee,  History  ef  Hartford  County  (Chicago,  1928), 
X,  220*  also  Alexander  Johns ten,  Conneoticut  (Boston,  1887), 

pp,  126*128,  and  Clark,  p,  253, 

’  ho-'t-c-  >'•-  r*1-  .  n^-"-  '  r.,  C  ''  :x \  .1  -j*:X  li  t  ‘  *.,* ?  ' 

>.  ^  m  <- 

Bonsai,  pp,  95*94, 


1  ^  V  *V  ' 

'  '  -  ,  :  , 
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54 


Mitchell,  pp*  28*27, 

*f  '  -1.  f-  -w 


■; '  3  *■  i  3rT*^  «*r?ivi^ ’  i  i.  «  •  t 

-  r  ’  \  ■  \t‘  . 


'■  BlaaolArd,  pp,  111-U2,  i: 

■-i. s  t r-'v.hS  wj  ft/-,  were  ps  no  better  *  i  asertfj  .* 


River,  Ch&stellux  compared  the  road  to  stairs*  His  sledge  bogged  doom 
in  cad#  or  got  stuck  on  "stones  two  or  three  feet  high"  near  Canaan.^ 
Despite  the  extreme  badness  of  the  roads,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
conclude  that  no  efforts  were  being  made  to  Improve  them*  The  Colonial 


*-  f.  f  r  , 


Ti  K, 


and  the  State  Records  of  the  revolutionary  era  abound  with  aotions  taken 

’  \  ;s  "■■'y  'i.i.-.ft' **  .  .♦  ►  *  -  *  •  *■*  ;  Vi¬ 

to  repair  roads  and  lay  out  new  ones*  In  1775  alone,  Plainfield,  Coventry, 

‘«fhwr  .  *-t  4  .  •  •  .  *  ,  *  -  x  *•  ...  ■«-  ,  -ft  * 

Sharon,  Bolton,  Voluntown,  Willington,  Hew  Haven,  and  Colohester  were 


•  r  ■ . 


*  *r«  "  u 


.  t 


among  the  towns  asking  and  receiving  permission  to  levy  taxes  for  roads* 

:  T_  t'.S  ->"<■  C.  ,  :o  4  S  4  '  , 

Many  factors  played  a  hand  in  causing  the  poorness  of  Connecticut 

~  t  /  r.  r,  C’  :r  •''  *  •  /  ■  Jf-  .  \  »*  :  4 

roads*  Difficulties  of  terrain  and  lack  of  engineering  proficiency 

■*  Ci  *  1  .  *  ■*  *  ‘  '*  <  *  '  *  *  4  +  *  ■%  *-  ;*.•■•**  -*»*^ 

were  involved*  Lack  of  largo-eoale  manuf aotur ing ,  of  ocmfortable 


56 


A  > 


57 


methods  of  travel,  and  of  money  end  leisure,  all  contributed  to  the 

1  _  l  \;p  '  '  *  *»  ,  .  '*  ■  t  !*.»*•>♦» 

unhappy  result*  In  the  final  analysis,  the  determining  factor  perhaps 

was  the  extreme  individualism  of  the  people  which  manifested  iteelf, 

!  '•  '  -  -  -  -  '  ?  Vs  TS  f  <  oi  cf 

especially  at  the  town  level,  in  a  lack  of  cooperation  with  other  towns. 


y  1  » *  V 


*  <»  . ,  •  ^  *  •* 

i/'-  4-  -  i  » 


and  In  willful  and  able  evasion  of  the  orders  and  intentions  of  the 


A  i  \i,  1  ) 


O'- 


58 


,J  ’■*.-•4  or 


general  assembly*' 

~  I  ah* 'cut  war  a  .  <  ~tu:.  '  *»•  *  =.  »-•*  '  c:  ,  o**t 

Despite  the  darkness  of  the  picture,  Connecticut  probably  had* a 

.ni.  ».'tu  *  ■  .  *  t  ’  “v,,  £  * 

road  system  roughly  on  a  par  with  that  of  her  neighbors  and  of  the  more 

«•'>  (-  ■/  »•*  ’•  '•  **t  ♦**  /  ..  •  1  - 

39 

distant  colonies*  Travelers  damned  the  reads  of  every  other  colony 

•  pr"*r  .v. a ! c  ♦  4*  -  .  ;t>* 


35 

56 


Chastellux,  p*  205* 


an  * 


<.r 


C*  R.  r/,  76f,  161f,  167,  209f,  211,  212,  216,  219,  276f,  351f, 


367,  39 If,  394f ,  M5f* 


57, 


Coaches  were  virtually  unknown  in  Copziectiout  until  after  the 


Revolution*  -  Vr 

«6i 


>  •• 


«litchell ,  pp.  51-52* 


59. 


•  *.*>■ 


:f  » . 


George  M*  Dot  char,  Cormootlcut*  s  Tercentenary!  A  Retrospoot  of 
Three  Centuries  ef  Self-Ooverr  7  f  id  Stoac.y  habits  (Publio&tions  oF* 
iW  Tereene enarylSessals  s l«n  of  ^ameotioutT  SoT  *2sTJ7  p*  15*  Europe  toe 
at  this  time  had  roads  which  were  perhaps  sc  better  on  the  average* 


with  the*- same  fervency# 

jt  v%.ri®  by  of  i/r^s  -f  i-ar't'rr  ***t»  *-er*  r^iit  ar«d  v*f  ;  en  river* 


on 


a  ir  th«  -3--10!1*  ;__  -.  W feta?  Trfes.gp-?) rtat Ion  *,■%*.$  <•  5 '  *■ u  ..  r 


<t  •  (  X  '-  ♦’  4  *  "•  f  '  ~  JS  .  f  *  w  *  >  4.^  i  /  -  '  "  *»  £  '  •*!*’*•' 

T rar»s p  rr  tnti  cn  by  water  then  played  a  much  more  important  role  than 

9  •  Jj  .»••,.'«•»  •*  *'»  '  *.-*;*  •  ^  ^  *  •  -  .  .  .  f  '  -  ,  •  '  »  '  ^  -V  '  '  .  ,  ^  f(  * - '  ” 

today*  The  rery  badness  of  roads  was  a  standing  encouragement  to  go  by 


t.*  *  ~  *, » 


*  *  »- 


/  ■  > 


water  whenever  possible.  Fortunately  Connecticut,  as  we  hare  seen,  bad 

IS  e-vast «4  lili  •  ■  (  tsar  i*  6  fort  roasted  *r  , 

three  large  river  systems  plus  innumerable  smaller  streams,  navigable 

,.r-i  ’*-*  «-  >r*.**- r*.-  •'  3  u  *  i  ,  the  i*  ri- v?s  .  1 /’  Kir<»  • 

in  the  small  boats  then  used* 

.  .  ^  *  r  «  ♦ 

)  **f i*  Q  *  *  •  *  *  ♦*  *  ,  *  *  ?-  /*  r  ~  *  •■  4  -  *  ^  *  '7  *  t  „  *>  *><t,  %  ,  cS 

All  types  of  craft  were  used  on  Connecticut  waters*  One  of  the 

V  V.r  *  -«r*?  '>•»  -  c.  % » 


*•  f  4  '*  *v  '?.****'  *  ~  '*  t  '  I'4  -  «  *  t  •'i-sa  , 

most  significant  was  the  so-oalied  "Connsoticut  Elver  flatboat*— a 

J,V’  •„■*  rt.'  r*  -  <•  .  >•:* 

long,  shallow,  draft  freighter,  of  which  there  were  two  typos*  One 

r  *■  i  #  ’  #s  •  ’  *  *  •  ft,  '  :»•.*■  }■  :  *  t  *  ^  .  ;  f  s*-  *13*  1  *9 

o  all  ad  the  pole-boat,  usually  made  of  pine  planks,  twenty  to  thirty  feet 

•7P  r  •  -  r-.  ,  *  »  V  *  *  f  *-  j  r  {  i  t  ’  ’ 

long,  three  to  five,  wide,  and  two  to  three,  deep*  It  was  pointed  at 

'  s  f  ^  <♦  j }  *  t  *•  *■  •  j.  *  r*  -  ,  ^  *.  *  %  y  'V  .9 

both  ends,  and  bad  a  flat  bottom*  It  would  float  loaded  in  one  foot  of 

•  £.*  -  f  \  i  ‘  '  *  *  '  ’■  t** 

water*  Dewnatreea  travel  was  easy,  but  four  to  eight  men  toiled  painfully 

*v  -  ~  ~  ‘  ,  »  -  **;  ' c  *  ~  :«  t  t:  ***»,  f 

with  long  ash  or  hickory  poles  to  push  it  tip  stream*  A  second  type  of 

•  '  .  >*’ 

-  ■  ,r  •  -  -j  . - .  \r  «• .. 

flatbcat  was  also  made,  practically  the  s*z»  as  the  first,  but  twice  as 
long  mad  wide,  end  equipped  with  a  mast  and  salls**^  The  freight  was  *  „ 

«  «  t  -  ’  »•  -  -  ^  ^  «.  i 

piled  up  about  the  central  siast*^  The  flatboat  was  developed  because 

j*  t 

larger  craft  were  generally  too  expensive  for  oarrying  the  low^ralxie 
merchandise  oocssonly  oarried,  or  time  was  lacking  to  build  the  larger 

A  -•*  S2  *  '  ‘  ;i'  ' 

craft.  Also,  amm  of  the  flat  boats  could  go  over  Enfield  Falls  on  v  * 


t ca#‘< * i -  . 


**  j  .  -»r*  C  aru-.*‘*t  i , 


dg 

^mber,  I,  $S-40«  *  .  '*»  &■■ 

"kisv  -r  k  .»  .  e  *  1 .  *  •  '  .  j#- *  *  _  ”  •'  *  t  c  i  v^.'.a 

1  ‘  K.  Bacon,  The  Coimsctiout  Elver  (Hew  Toric,  1906),  p#  S06* 

was  tiv*  ,  . ,  -  :  — »■  — 

n  ' 

HergUerite  Allis,  The  Cogaectjout  Elvo?  (lew  York,  1939),  p#  83# 


S  d,  VI  -4.':^ 


A  '•  »  /  • 


iheCemecticui***  c  *rw«  river  ?***'♦  c«r*e  tartly  shifted  the 

*c"  A  variety  ef  types  ef  larger  beats  were  built  and  used  on  the  rivers 

and  in  the  Sound*  the  min  typos  were  sneh  the  sans  ai  olss^rhsre  in 

Aaaridai  (1)  the  sleep— a  coall,  ©ne-©a«ted  res  eel;  (2;  the  schooner—* 

<• 

a'twc-meted  ship  developed  first*  in  Has saebaseftsj**  (3)  thoc  brlg'typo 
which' included  the  brigantine,  bermphredite  brig,  and  the  sneer,  all* 
tve-nasted  ships  j  (4)  the  lark  (barque),  a  hands  esse  three-mated  ship  j 


*-  «'  * 


and  its  square-rigged  cousin,  the  barkentine,  sesatines  with  sore  than 

>  "V 

*“  «  ft  1  -*  v  . 


three  msts  *49  The  larger  ships 


enployed  neatly  in  the  Sound/  on 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  larger  rivers V  and  In  foreign  trade*  r  r  1  rf* 


•»  •<Sfc  ■  ^ 


i  *  *  * 


r'  a  **  1  -  r  '•  •'5  >  -  -  ■•* ,  ■"  •  -  •  ^ 

'  Many  navigational  problem*  were  encountered  en  the  Connecticut 

A  *  -*•  J  *  •  • ,  *  ^  i  f  ,  *  *  y  7 '  *  • 

Elver,  and  they  locsaed  large  dm  to  Its  ecoacsdo  pre-eaineneo*  *  Sea-going 
Vessels  needed  store  water*  'Sayhreok  Bar  was  especially*  dangerous,  but  1 
ether  bad  sand  bars  were  found,  ©  specially  at  Glastonbury*  In  1774  the 


water  on  these  bars  was  only  flew  and  one-half  feet  at  lew  tide 


4d 


The 


■**  -r 


r  i 
‘  4 


•hip  Tee  Brothers  of  Rocky  Kill  cn  one  trip  spent  several  days  aground . 


>  h  ■-  ♦*  — 

en  Glastonbury  bar,  and  the  leg  oeassautod  pointedly,  Dean  ye  place* 


.47 


^W.  D*  Less  Love,  "Savlg&tiea  ef  the  Connecticut  River,"  Proceedings 

of  the  Assrietn  Antiquarian  Society,  X?,.4§2, 

^It  could  have  three  mate,  but  this  was  rare*  uvcil  Xr<\  •*  te  - 

.  ,  4$  . 

a?  Carl  C.  Cutler,  TkPortsajTTypea  of  fereh&nt  Sailing  Craft,  pp*  5-7, 
There  was  great  variety*" m  ssnsQclatnre  frra  toon  to  town,  and  colony  to 
colon?*  A  taro  nuked  ship  called  the  "ketch, ^  usually  square-rigged,  but 
•cnetines  fere-and-aft  rigg®4  en  mainsail,  was  popular  In  Cennootiout* 


Ds  Less  Leve,  lee*  cit* ,  pp*  394-395*  The  mp  by  Abner  Parker 
ef  "Saybreok  Barr"  in  C/TET  Xi/i,  facing  603,  gives  elrht  foot  as  the 
Minima  depth  and  three  fathsaas  as  mvimsa*  Eewever,  this  very  likely 
was  the  figure  for  Mgh  tide* 

Reger  II*  Griswold,  "first  Sailing  Tessele  and  Horohant  Harises 
en  the  Censeotiout  River,"  Ocr^rtloiit  Ikgaslne,  Z,  467* 


f 


To  eo^lieate  things  the  frequent  river  fleeds  constantly  shifted  the 

•4 . 

l®Olttca  ef  the ;  fcftra  *  t; .  a  •  ft  vry  \  o  e&e  5  Ur;#  in  :.  *  a  a  ft  p  ta J;  i  ft  ft  xe  .1 

t.  There  -wore  sporadic  at  t  crept*  to  deepen  tho  Elver’s  channel*  In 

• 

October#  1734  Joseph  Taloett,  Ssassel  Talostt,  Jeha  Ledyard  and  William 
Pitkin#  Jr.,  petitioned  tho  gsnertl  assembly  for  peraissien  to  00 Hoot 
M4s#  and  is^ese  a  toll  on  ships  between  Rooky  Hill  and  Hartford  to 


tho  bars  enough  to  o reate  a  seven-foot  channel  in  the  su^aer. 

»  f  *  .'*1‘  r^jrf**  o  5' 5,^1  *7  *  tt  *  ft  ••»  ) 

The  legislature  reacted  favorably#  but  there  is  no  indication  of  any 


*  ‘  .  A  *.* 


4  *  Kr  ft c  iiA.itfft's  : 


v.-  <  40  *rrv  •  ,.<<e 

actual  dredging  feeing  done.  r  The  poor  navigatien  in  this  area  helped 


*  •  x  • 


-  ‘"(V*  e t *■  .v *•  v*  ■'  .  • '  ■'•  r  '  ;  c» T-or?  ici®  *  ; 

retard  Hartford’s  trade  and  gave  Middletown  and  other  loser  river  towns 

r>-'  >AQ  J  ?■*  '-.*•■  ft  ;  very ' eocasirnaV) 

a  definite  advantage  in  fereiga  trade. il  to  presev/c  J-ortUai) 


*  i.; 


-  ‘’i:  .<  »:  n  1  W  1  v  **  to 

▲  "Say-Brook  Bar  Lottery”  resulted  Xrea  a  petition  of  1770*  The 

petitioners,  Mathew  Taloott#  George  Philips,  and'others,  were  authorised 

*r>  r~.  '  f.  •;  /•.»--  *;  \  -•  ,l,4  v->  !*  ' "! .  s  \  <V  *  'J‘-  »  ».  f^ftTV  U*U4.1).y 

to  raise  a  sum  of  £537  by  a  lottery  for  "buoys  and  water-narks9  on  the 

«f*J  * K»-  IfSOj'.  *  }  •••.c.*  r  *d*  ,  lor  rwv>  le  ♦  *•’  >.  “-r-'  *;o  '.■* 

fears  and  shoals* w  Tho  affair  dragged  on  for  years*  In  December,  1776 

.  •#*»;*>  »••  "  ‘  •’  rif  for  J.S4S*  hdrse 

nothing  had  yet  been  done  beyond  raising  part  of  the  soney)OA  nor  was 


svr  i  ho '•#??* 


r  v?rr- 


'x  *  -  f  x  ^  •  t  o.«  ..  r  g2 

anything  done  during  the  Revolution* 

st ;  vi lop*?  */•  .*e rally  r .♦  ar o ** itT  a  t*?*”*  of  years— v**a«*s  ifi 


I'iac  li'ta'u  c? 

Ferries  and  Bridges 

ir.  Co *0 ter,  ;?2 9  or*  erred  that  fe»ry  privil*e*J 

Bo  feridg®  was  built  aoross  the  Ccmeotiout  River  until  long  after 


TS - - - - - - 

C.  S*  XII,  318-320*  fC 

pt* ■•::  'tec  f rc-i?  the  «rher*  r.ilr^  c?*  H‘.elne»s 

Leve,  loo*  olt * ,  p*  398* 

sn->  '•-*4  »•»  ' n  t'-'iT’  !•  s.e‘1  •? ,  c'rst^. ;**■:'  '4  '•  ;Tj'?ovint  •*'’  i?.?  Ceuf!*;y 

<Q  G*  £*,  *5  32 ;  Hi jpq  «f’  SI ddff  ’  *  ><atnty  tc r? ,  v  4 } , 

,n-  I,  71.  *  ^  ‘  '  ’ 

OAC.  R*  I,  139-140. 


P  w—  —  «■**  —  w 

-  .  H*  Ttl ,  7d-79*  ‘  • 

^lm#  leo*  cit, ,  pp.  395-396* 

v  »  e  l7*$  *  » 


©7. 


tho  Rfinrolutisnj  asrirwi  thtr«  many  ether  streeas  bridged  ©xoopb  the 
gmX  1$?  ones.  ferry  less&sd  largo  la  transportation  and*  s  a 

» 

■  • ...  *■  •** 

MKBaiWtlflU’^ri *  5*21*  f-rr/vr?^  ?till  "gcAigod* 

m,  ...  Tho  Csnseotieat- Stiver  Affords  a.  good  ease  study  in  the  gradual  , 
expansion  of  forryicg  facilities*  The  principal  ferry  rights  granted 

nr*  u  ftUorii^  •  pt  «d'  eantpcw.-rb,  si**  of- load  «sd- 

preference?  and  t:;»  -or. I-'  &trj ore  tti  "T  priority  la  pA*sar-»  wer*  public 
1641  -  Windsor  (Windsor  to  East  Windsor) 

*ff i<  i*is ,  ?  l682  -  8e3rbro^c  F»rry  (6aybr#ok  to  Lysa) 

1604  “  Chapaga*fl  Ferry  (E&ddaaa  to  Ecjst  Eaddaa) 

;  »  by?*  1724  -  Bra<.  ^ay*s  Ferry  (Bssex-beBerth  Lja»)  *> .  fc&e  r*ft# 
1726  -  WXddlciesra  (Mlddlotcra  to  present  Port  land) 
e~f  "1733  •  Knowles  lending  (Sosa  abandoned)  f  f  +■&■.»*,** 

1741  -  East  Eaddsra  (Ead&aa  to  last  Eaddsaj  Tory  occasional) 
CrA-itoiiii:.  17§0  -  Upper  Eeasos  (Present  Crer^Xl  to  present  Portlo&d)? 

1763  -  Eifgsnum  (il&d&ra  to  East  E&ddssa) 
all  tr.'.  :  ■'  1739  » Warner1*  (Chester  to  Ikdlpv) 

v» . *? *'*  f  *■' *  r j*  .a-  Is  *  <» *•  *./ffr4 <*  xr * ■  l, •  &*«•  upsr*  «'■? ty  la '■■orttc  f 

The  general  assembly  in  giving  its  permission  to  operate  a  ferry  usually 

r_a  j  'j  C<  -in vn;  ■. ,  i-..  r**r  t  ?  -•  e*  :  *  ate  -y  of  x/ar«s:,orta.tJoo 

spoolfled  tho  faros  to  bo  charged*  For  example,  tho  faro  to  bo  char  god 

a: id  ti-v  ir.  obt  i  >  •« 

at  Middleicram  by  Israhl&h  Wettmcre  was  sot  at  sixpence  for  a  man,  horse 

A  IW  c ri d r*. ■  s  f  wis.*  '/.tv  *?  >l  .»  'Irer- .  li'-  'iliux  spoke  of 

and  load,  and  throe  pence  for  a  single  son  and  horse*  4  Tho  ferry 

ir.r  the  atonic  *r-  *  «v  -  *-  ;?  i  -r.d  sic,  <  f  fording  '  ' 

priTiloge  generally  was  granted  for  a  fixed  term  of  years— ten  years  la 


tho  Kiddletetm  case,  . 

*  4  e  *■  *  m  -  '  *’*  X  • \T  o 


In  October,  1729  tho  legislature  observed  that  ferry  privileges 


■  ?  ■» 


» »  •.  <  ..  **  • 


: .  i  * "  ■  .  n 


»  .>9  vt  n?  f  »  -tv  "well 


*a  giwing  and  profitable  estate**  and  tea  e3^pt*  ■,  Il^roforo,,  the  ^  # 

ri:  ,  u*./  r-  i'.'  ,  ’ 

post  riders,  the  Governor,  Assistants  and  SepresentatiTes,  and  judges 

f  / 

wore  exesspied  frees  the  tolls  wSion  riding  on  pub  lie  buetosg*®^  r*  Oso 


*'>-•  r-'  w  >  -  •-  **  *»*  J,  »  o 

*  '  l f  rr- ^  ^ i  g  i** 


.1  -i  i  *>  . 

».  '  i  »  , 


■f-  ;  .-•  >  -  ■>  4 


®^0ae©d  upon  David  Field,  Statistical  Anoanat  of- Ptiddiesex  County 

(Middletown,  1819),  p*  ISlj  Bis tory "aFsa <kii o oo xlJounty ' Tk «r  lerxT'lWi 

p.  36j  C.  E*  I,  71* v  / 

«  •  =4.  in  . .  f  ,r  »  ,  ,r  ■  ***  M  t  $  * 

64. 


’** 


)i 


60 


C.  H.  Til,  76**79, 

,  j.,,  X'*> » 

C*  a*  -YII,  267* 


it*  "Eegulatiea  ef  ferries  had  be 27221  at  *a  early  date*  Far© 8  were 
established  fbr  the  principal  ferries  by  aa  aet  ef  October*  1603#  as 
result  ef  travelers  ^eesplaiats*5*-  Sene  ferry^ai  still  *geo®etf*t*:<*r. 
passengers#  ©specially  at  S eybreek#  se  that  as  act  -aas  passed  la  May, 
16£6'  imposing  a  twenty-shilling  fla*  far  each  effess&a*57  OSherv-'-r*  >  * 


regulatie&a  were  adapted  specifying  ©quipsissit#  wise  ef  lead 


prefermee*  f«ad  the  ealy  perseas  -glna  priority  la  passage  "were  public 

M 

tffloisls#  phys is  13219  end  sdd*wlees*  another  brides  *a*  -*r,-e*;od 


r«  X  the  typeief  beat  used  ia-  the  ferries 'warded*  She  e&aee#  the  raft# 
the  chela  ferry aad  the  flat  beat  were  wepleyed  at  different  tiaee*^ 


Gh&dtelltt2>  declared  abeut  the  B&rtferd  ferry*  '-  ®W«  pass  this  ferry#  like 

V 

all  the  ethers  la  J&erlca#  In  a  flat  beat  with  Mn,1^  f©*t  long 


an-: 


fhea  one  recalls  that  ferries  were* legated  wpca-weery  ls^ertsat 


read  la  Ceaneetleut#  their  ioportsnt  place  in  the  story  of  trmnspertatiea 
and  eeawmieeti©*  is  ©brl mU-f  *-^u  *'-£*  ■'  **'5-  nitrate*  ir,  t£.* 


badges  spaamed  sow©  ef  the  rivers*  •  da-Stellux  spates'  ef 

eresaiag  the' Boat atehio  «ar*a  wooden  bridge#  sad  alee’#  *f*fer£btg- 

irttrthei3n'-r-» ,  **t!vs  t** r*. # *“fe  a;r  t  *  frc**  '  .# 

©e  atari.  C#  B*  17#  Uffylgd#^  to  5-c’"'*  oh  t>*ndi  -v*  v^r *,  coae'.4©r*bl© 

*5-'  *  p/ fc4fr.v  flagh  Finlay  fcwnd’  W  Sajbreok  ferry  •well 

atteadVd'  Inti  the  beats  gcod  whoa  he  eressed  the  Hirer  ia  Hormber#  1773# 
Flnlsy#  Jours"!#  p»  Si* 


■ry  V  «,.*«?  /  '»**!  »«  «'  t  v 


^  rU*r  ***  dwep,  ,  -,  *'  '  *  -.rr*.'.?,  jtuV©efc  to  sarrerm 

^Mtehell#  pp*  1$~20*  BbsI ©y©es  ef  the  postal  eerriee  were  alee 

mxmpt  fr&a  the  tell*  „  Finlay,  acted  .that  .the  ferryman  "grumbled  at  feeing 
ebllf  ;a  be  carry  the  feet  ewer  when  it  is  dark#  er  when  it  rains,  er  blew* 
but  ta@y  feared  the  ©©Bsequone©* .  of  set  doing  se*  Finlay,  p#  54#'  ' 

b*i '■>  r>\  i-9  j -i .  »/i* rc  P.  vr..^*-  ,  ~  ’.**  •. -'v  <©  tonic  ( HV**  To*''- ^ 

; ‘^Bceea#  pp*  50S-30i#  ^ 

*  0  *>  ■  . 

•'.ulkirv# ,  'h  v  pp;  345*545* 

Chastellw#  pv  S3* 

pp. 


*»• 

s  - *  * 


**♦% ,  ^  very  rood  bridge  needed*  A  Icttory  to  rai  s»c  £5000  wta 

r'»  v ►  The  terrain  in  the  vicinity  ef  Eerwleh  ie  eat  up  by  streaaa-'ie  that 
.Ite  dew®lop*s©at.  ef  bridge  facilities  there  affords  a" good  ease  Bthdyi^**— - 
Apparently  the  first  bridge  there  wae  built  ever the  Shetuekei  Hirer 
about  1717  «  la  1727  -  a  freshet  damaged  it  bo  badly  that  the  following 
yocur  a  bridge  was  raised  whieh  teas'  250  feet  long  tad  20  fleet  hig&# 
la  1704  a  nm  one  was  oeastrueted  near  Captain  Lathr op* a  hease*^!?  fc««* 

-/or  Sear  tbs  :&©ath  ef  the  Sbetu<Ssat  Biter  another  bridge  was  erected  *  * <  ~  ly 
ia  1737*  bat  it  seea  beea&e  unsafe* *  la  1751  a  lottery  was  granted  by 


the  general  assembly*  but  ia  1762 ,  unluckily,  the  laprorred  bridge  was 


swept  away*  Undaunted*  the  townspeople  ee^pleted  the  so-called 


Lef flags#  11  weedea  bridge  on  June  20*  1764*  a  structure  120  feet  long 

7;  *.  v**»ii*.i*-  >  I  "  »i:v/n*  •  r  .  ?  *  n  i  r,4.  ,■  r*  n*.»:vjre.  ft 

and  23  feet  abeve  water*  Beaty  floods  in  1777  seriously  damaged  the  * ' 

le  +mt)' « *"  ir*  '67-  o  1>  •;  »:»?*  r  1st  f.'hif  al  j  ■vrrr.ee* 

bridge*33 

♦  C  ec«t  ri<  v«,  fir  Ifl  *.  y»  o:*  r*  ~  '  a  -  ;r  *•  rr- ©lmia.1  p  .>5  tal 

The  economic  ispertsaxos  ef  this  bridge  ie  well  Illustrated  in  the 

r  >-/v  -«  rn*>  -  i  ♦;..*»  '  ** -.  -:  t  <-  *  d* zr.i'  * d  a  .’ortv.i tf' t ly 

petition  ef  Harwich  end  Prestem  ia  Key*  1778*  The  bridge  over  the 


*#••/*■  »« *» »  ^  *  p-,7  ^ 


■  +  ■*  »•'•■*; i *■  foster.  to 


Shetucket  Hirer  was  eld  and  decrepit  whereby  travel  was  hindered* 


i  , 


rc  -  t^  <•  VV.  f  •  V-  V 


e  vt;*rr  '  -<  .ler* 


e?- 


furthemore*  “the  sarkett  end  trade  fren  the  eastern  States  and  the 


in,  J>  -  *>v t*.  *  9  a*  3  •  ■'  W  -.ring 


•astern  parts  of  this  State  to  said  Norwich  Landing  very  ceaci durable 

’ ~  »•'••  *'C!fc ,  n'  ;  1  *  r  '  .f  *  •  t~  ~  !(•'(  CoY  0**Ar  & 

and  haa  in  tisa  past  been  hampered  with  a  tall  bridge  ef  private  property 

'>•>*  nr  .  ;  .••  *.  4  *  e  .-  •-*  1  >■  at  t  *  ?  .  >«ot*tiea 

and  now  by  a  danger m a  ferry  to  the  great  draago  ef  the  public* .**• 


Sines  the  river  was  wide*  deep*  lad  rapid  in  current*’ subject  to  severe 


*  ♦.  #  i  ^  /  »  j 


Cl 

ChaetcllucK*  p.  89*  In  1757  Kilford  had  erected  the  first 
bridge  ©cress  t>ss  Eeue&tonic,  which  served  until  it  was  destroyed  ia 
the  flood  ef  MQ2.  See  Ci^urd  P.  &aith.  The  Hausatcrlo  (l^r  Toric*  1946)* 

P*  92. 

*  £  « 

**Cs8il5da*,‘  8gr»leh»  pp.  543-548* 

<3IMd.y  pp*  54^-548.  ■'  •  ‘  ■ 


flsc-ds*  a  very  good  bridge  was  needed.* A  lottery  to  raise  ££000 : 
requested  bo  bail!  a  "  firm  sad  durable  o art  bridge.*  the  petition  wafer 
granted*^!  'Yarleus  obstacles  developed*  howarror,-  iiiolading  a  dieagreeaent 
over  the  location..  A*  A  result  the  bridge  vm  nob  built  until  1734««*  cf 
jiAi  On  the  whole#  ferriee  provided  revenue  for  the  towns#  bub  bridge* 
4r&l$e4  it  ’,©my.  While  mjry  bridges  were  criminally  set  up  by  t  s&all 

group  of  men  who  oelleeted  tells  for  A  few  years*  the  town  usually  took?* 

63 

ever  octroi  fairly  quickly.  ,  Upkeep  was  expensive#  said  floods  frequently 

66 

dfiSagtd.er  ®rept  ^ray  bridges*  '^n  tie  <  r  lv  ?  c£  vmr**t  Prsrkl  \n  es  iV**rvy 
J\>?  luvst  #r -fe x r«  1  *  ’ v  'n  h*C  effect**  4  r*eet  iwmeawi i 

line#  v-ls  wn  air  -:;„»n  An  Paccrtsdn  gosta!  •fiyatsy  d  *>  » -e  only -t- he  fault! 
in  th*  rv*^$e«u 

The  beginnings  of  pest&l  serrloe  In  Connecticut  Are  obscure.  It 

l:nlf  *•'  -  r  •>**■*  ft  .•  v;&7  *.«  ei 'in.*  t.  *  J<r»  •_•;•»*.  rc *  t  »«•  »ott 

Is  kaesm  that  in  1674  the  legislature  enacted  a  let  giving  allewaaees 

•  •  gf  *>•  "  *•*  '  '  •**r  •"  atfort  a*  4  temd  • 

to  post  riders.  By  1702  s&m  kind  of  regular  intercolonial  postal 

1 1 ,  -Tv  -  <<;  i  t  !»«*,  r  *. .  .ij  Uh'w>  .  .  ..  •  I  *.  #i  <vri  ». ,  -  *  r  !»  t  V  fer  7.  is 

service  was  operating  as  the  Bos  tea  tmn  letter  deter! bed  a  fortnightly 

h'al  **v.«  *  *  *•-  *  •  •  r  ~7  ^7  .  *  -  rr  r»  .err  sr.e  tree 

service  from  Boston  to  Seybrook#  and  a  separate  route  treat  Boston  to 

r.  *  ri  '  f.  :**  n>  r--  •  .  4  ■  -  «' i  o  ;*  r<r  •  -*r  >•>•»  *?rry  «elnd 

Hartford*  both  ef  which  routes  osnnseted  with  the  Sew  York  poet-rider. 


.  rr 


-  t  *. 


i\  'Cr". 


v  *  i  v 


•  —  *  r*  1 


In  1710  Parli*3®at  passed  the  first  eenpreheasive 

*L*f  ft  .  "V:  f  5  *<T'.,'  .11  -t. 


the  British  postal  system*  sad  it  regained  the  basio  lew  for  ever  A 
century* t  A  peetsa*  tor-general  was.  placed  at  the  toad#  while Tdepotle* 


i  r. 


i  * 


E.  II,  49-60. 

5  *»*  *  r  >? 7 »tr  w?  r",'/  * 

®%itehell,  pp.  14-16. 


*  f*  «/<»■*;  fe#:'-'  fhil'i.V'l* 


*  r»*  cc»-o  for  t'v'S  ;Ui •«■•*•  ~»o  for  .  letter  of 

‘C! 


"  i 
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1 »  «  '  • »  ^  i  ♦ 

See  p».4« 
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67  '  •  *  l if.  •Franklin  was  disseised  is  de  -•  .  ,  1774  ?n4 

?<  -.la  C.  2*  12*  241. 


a,  . 


63 


Finlsy,  p.  yii. 


f 


S' 


*  .<7  4 


61. 


were  appointed  for  Jbgerioa  end  eth or  distant*  areas  Bates  -wer*^  *  ** 
established  aeeording  to  weight  of  the  letter  and  dist&ne*  wnild^’ftr 
easssple#  a  ■single"  shoot  letter  under  ess#  euaee  weight  -east  alas  penes 

from  Xw  York  to  Iw  Ina&sn*  •  Yho  gersral  rate  for  one  hundred  mile#  of 

**/  * 

lead  esssvsyaj ooe  ranged  frortix  penes  to  two  shillings  par  letter# 
according  td  deputy  at  Sow  baree,  told  *1%;  that  the 

• 

po*t-fa  j^omsb^r,  1772  Hugh  Fialsy  w  appointed  Surveyor  of  Post"  Off  loos 
and  Post  Roads  In i&erlea*  Bo  was  sent  to  dasrtea  for  an  inspection  tour* 
And  probably#  la  addition#  to  dpssTthe  dr  Its  to  unseat  Franklin  as  Deputy 
Fssta&stor-Gsnsral*^  il  though  Franklin  had  offootod  groat  isprowesssiit# 
iiseo  hisr  Appointment  in  1753#  Finlay  was  disposed  to  see  only  the  faults 
la  to*  postal  s#*vi**« i*&  ^r.*\  u.*  u  ri  m  •as^ffici a.:'*  packager 

•  ^‘'Finlay*#  report  ca  postal  terrioo  along  ths  lower  post  road  was  aost 
enlightening.  *  Is  discovered  that  Bbeasser  Hard  of  Stratford  had  sorted 

fertyasix  years*'1  Altoeugh  Bifd  claimed  that  he  rods  only  for  his  *riug 

\ 

health1  s  sake#  It  was  oossaea  knowledge  that  ho  had  wads  a  fortune  trm ** 
his  riding*  •  So  was  noted  for  his  williagaoss  to  undertake  every  kind 
of  ocmaitslea  Asides  his  *ffielal^eB*#^whleh  had  a  eery  detrimental  , 
*ff**t  wpsa  his  pr«B^ta*SS#79 i  i  -**  wy ,  *rA  ifr<rrld*C  :  ;*r*o  iur  *-:d  si** 


7t 


%illi*sa  S^ith#  History  of  tbs  Bagt-Offic-e  In  British  Aaorle*  *** 

(low  York,  18*9 )#  p.  ill* 

rtvtsd  pi:  &  tags, 


carrir  *1  by  priv%,v«  arrvr.-cr^rt  :**tvr'c  iric.:  is,  sir';*  * .. 

70 

Finlay#  p.  xr*  The  cost  for  tho  six*  distunes  for  a  letter  of  , 
cue  son**  or  sr?r  ty  ts?o  shillings*  *  *  *'  4  '  *  u*‘y  s*** *****  »  n,~ le 


f 

* 


- T1Tb  Ijr,'  >V  xrti - * - 

T"  .#  ?p.  v4-*5» 

72 

'  Jbid*#  p,  sxiiif.  Franklin 
Finley  eueieoded  Idas* 


diesis sod  on  January  SI#  1774  sad 


T3. 


I 

% 


„  pt 4*3 ’■*>*!•  **■  ' 


f. 


not  difficult  to  understand  such  ecnduet,  b wy«r*  when  «Mto 
examines,;,  the  b&d  ooaditioaa  and  losr  p&y  involved  in  the  work*  Ben^aaia 

Msnaford,  far  .example*- rede  the  rough  slaty-wile  route  froa.Saybrook  ta 

-1  ‘  - 

leirperb  which  included  five  .ferries  and  sosae.ef  the  worst  read  in 

74 

dsaerloei  and  for  thia  .be  reoeived  only  §55  yearly*  R  chaise  cr#fc^d 


a  ,,,  Christopher  Kilby,  pastel  deputy -at  lew  Haven,  told  Finlay  that  tba 

*  • 

pest-ridera came  into  Hew  Karen  loaded  don*  with  all -sorts  of  boxes*,, 
package#,  canisters#  et^JJegsetiioos  they  fastened  letters  to  packages,  ,,d 
and  then  claimed  the  postage  as  their  seal  Whan  Xilby  pretested,  they  ,£« 
told  bin  "that  the  Devil,  night  ride  far  tj«sa  if  these  way  letters  and 
packets  ware  to  be  taken  from  tbsm*®  ^  The  official  letters  oft&#ware 
tom  to  pieces, by  rabbins  against  the  various  "unofficial"  packages 
placed  in  th#  SOTO  bag,  *J  „  v#r  \ut  ?~crr»i  4?r*-«  \  -  form  1/  ta 

5„‘  While  Finlay  was  near  Bow  Haven,  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  not  t 
<y@t  the  Post  driving  sons  exon,”  sinoa  that  worthy  had  agreed  to  bring  * 
Sosa  with  hdnip  XAttle  wonder  that  the  riders  usually  were  latei  er  that 
Finlay  exclaimed,  "an  ass  eould  travel  fasterX"  ^  lr  ev ..  cy 


Ski  Finlay* s  general  conclusion  was  that  the  peet*riders  defrauded  . 
the  gavensamt  In  every  possible  way,  and  provided  irregular  end  slew 


7 -n  »***.  r.o>  c.  «  c  *-•!  i  fi  '«f  re  trv 


•  v  Eypeugheut  the  late  colonial  period  a  large  proportion  of  sail  WM*. 
serried  by  privets  amuagesssat  between  friends,  since  this  saved  postage# 
When  Franklin  was  disused  from  his  office  in  1774,  the  imtrioea  people 


— - ■ — ■ — - — - r~ — 

m,  pp#  m-ss,  . 

1r1- luuT,)l.  •.*»,  -.}••  .  ,  y  ■  privet i  OiMMhet •  *j  i  m  node  tb* 

tri  7p »  doai.  1  \*  f  c*. that  t>  is  tot*  a* .  is  v»*‘  tv  iret 
k*  ir*  ZMd,,p«  40#'*  the  l«v  teams,  -HUt ,  r  .  r 


76 


6* 


Ibid# 86,  40*41,  46# 

*.  xr?  4  % 


£k-m.i£li^as SEES  «*•*•***»».  U.  ’« 


C'2 

als&st  oaassd  te  use  tha  official  postal  eerviee  and  relied  upm  private. 


roans  instead* 


77, 


27?S  ’W&5  cir^ot«d  t  <•>  Kir#  &  suitable  7*0  rear  to  fk!« 


f*  ^ 

-cat  Most  people  traveled  m  horseback  at  there  were  no  carriagee  in 


Canneetie&t  until: about  1750#  and  Xcsr  until  after  1703*  ^Cav^rney  uur.i* 


TraRkall'a  visit  to  $@r®ich  daring  the  E©  volution  in  &  chaise  ereat#4 
a  sei^tiea  as  people  flacked  to  eeevthe  Tehicle*^®''.,  Coiim  cti.ub  t* 
Ir^tZa  Juaa#  1772  the  first  atage-caaeh  lino  was  established  between 
Boston  and  Isir  York  by  «Jffitathaa  and  Hishelaa  Brawn  and  its  route  included 
Hartford#  -;  It  offered  fcrtbnightly  esrriee  at  3d*  par  mile* b$it  the  stage 
ms  suspended  when  war  brake  eat*7®  In  the  eusssar^ef  1703  awaakly^^ 


ftege-eoaeh  begsn  running  frea  Frovidsaoe  to  Harwich*  which  helped  r  inv„ 

ji^/\ 

business  in  Plainfield*  .  -v.  /rior-.i*  <’k»r4’**5  por^or.fl*  b r ,*v  •? t 

( 

rr't  it  the  aotbs^ik  af  the  Var  tha  general  assembly  actad  formally  ta 
sat  up  an  inbra-Casneotieut  ®§il  service*  In  April*  1775  thaddeoa.  Rot,  „ 
af  Peirfiald  end  Char  la*  Chandler  of  Wesdsteck  were  appointed  a  of^dttaa 


ta  engage  tare  mews-carriers  ta  ga  aver  a  rente  from  Fairfield  to  Weedsteek 

% 

and  back  «a  a  schedule  which  would  put  tha  riders  in  Hartford  every 
Saturday*  „  Also#  Cordon  Saltwastall  af  Bow  Leaden  was  to  hire  two  an 

.  .  v  *  j 


ta  earry  nail  from  Woodstock  to  law  Boron  and  rioa  tots  a  so  aa  to  be  im 


B«w  London  en  Saturdays.  The  three  wen  acutioned  could  forward  any 

* 

•eactrserdiJigry  and  inpcrtaat  inialllganoe*  at  ®jy  ti»a  at  public  expense*®* 

Si  #  I  *  4  * 

— — Y7* - - - — — - — - — - 

Ssith*  p«  25*  Finlay*  p*  xviil* 

^Buabar*.  p*  132*-  . 


af 

*P£®ki»a*  pp#  22*  24*  Although  private  coaches  and  chaises  wade  the 
trip  earlier*  Jenkins  fools  eertain  that  this  date  rsarks  that  ©f  the  first 
Futile  e-ccvsy&aee  between  the  tsre  teams*  Ibid**  pp.  22-23*  ftn* 

D*  Lamed*  .gist cry  ef  Windham  County  (Waroaster*  1374)*  II*  73* 


elc.  a.  H7>  41S-41T. 


64. 


TMm  Arr8sg«sssmt  was  continued  1 by  later  sessions  ef  the  general  ass ©ably* 
The  Governor,  in  June,  1776  was  directed  to  hire  a  suitable  person  to  rids 


Cssmtl^  ef  Boeessber,  1776*  Tho  general  assembly  voted  to  oarry  eat  - 
the  xw©f®i2®i5&&tie»a  for  a  weekly  service  from  Lebanon,  Cennoetisat^to 


®o#t  Tarlsa* -Mr  postal  services  operated*  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
vadsrsMr^ueefthe  War.  Foresnaiple,  Joseph  Rest  advertl  fed  *  in  the 
Cearsait’. ia  Jane#  1778  that  he  would  ride  .pestrfcr  the  teen  ef  Farmington 
via  'Senthlsgtett*- lev-; Britain.  Salmon  Brock,  Simsbury*  and  Winchester  into 
Fear  York  State. f  These  with  friends  *  in  General  ^F&rseaa '  brigade  wire 
mrgsd^te  take  heed.^.  rrny.e  ri  r  ,t  4T.v«:  tre  <»  arid  ^;.r  f  *cwn. 

-  There  were  ettsmpte  by  the  Oentinental  Csngress  to  improve  the  paste, 
test  with  indifferent  success.  Standards  were  set  up  Which  were  rarely 

adhered  te^naed  generally* the  pests  were  very  irregular  everywhere*  Vbry 

.  88 
aftsa  the  taey  weed  its  -own  officers  te  ride  express*  r  Also,  special* 

eewriera  were  f r^usntly  employed  both -by  the  State  Ocversaent  ^sasd  by1 

Ihe  tostir^s^al  Oeagre ss  for  speedier  handling  of  vital  communications. 

Fhmt  ms  ft  ?!urh  l*-ss  staple  i.o  "£>;v> o*  lout  fcixr<v?  it  arts 


/»  a 


/»  /*  V..  <i«  i<ra* 



ar»d  f*loer^r,  p,  101 1  Iwigh't*  1.  100 

86 

8  Beyle s,  loo,  oit • ,  p.  468. 

•  auJ  j*l T3»:.er#  p*  $!• 


,vv^a 


/ 


KiMi County  v/h-*re  >1/* '  €EU*m.  I?.  riueipal  orcpe  th©  •*  iie«*e l*a  /If* 

feM.*eb>)  it.  ts  1TV7,  »*  that  -very  Xitii©  vm  jww. ;  tefto?*  tU*t 
Yh^  Aj^rl^tlt^rsi,!  Bs^ls  of  Coraxoctlont  *  a 

A  yield  ei  t'll've*’;*  fel€  y  ;-r  air©  fc  -«s  #iT«r^f©#  ’-iMcti  ras 

■.dr  J^rioaltarO'fofiaod  the  b&al^gs  of  &®aosti<mt  V  ooc^©^  thri^hout© 
tho^oslosial  period.  -v  Ife^imbboily#  ‘Soil  «wr  ninety  por  cent  of  thotr.© 

r 

physioaHy^abl©  ssalo  sda  Its ,  osscagod  in  this  oooupationi  la  fast#  emr 
la  tli® '  largor  towns  it  vaa  ®ustc@ary.  fust  prior  tatho  Bovoluttos#  for 

least  p«rt~ttBO  faasiag*  :>  f  o  •  an  issporfciafc  extsafc  sort 
•f  tho  ahlof  sorohaBto  of  tho  Uolony  °gr©ar  their  own"  for  loeal* 
l&torooXoalol*  oad  ferel&i  ;tr®4o# !  It  is*:  therefor©#  msoful  to  M&ds* 


briefly  of  th#  ehiaf  nspoeia  of  Cccmotieat'o  agrioultaro#  *r,  buthsls 

/* 

r^r  Ooaaootiffttt  bisbaadsssa  raised  a  largo  rarisiy  of  or  ©pc  of  ufcioh 


salt© i  or  Indian  eons#  raa&sd  first  assng  th©  staplos#  and  sas  grass ',i«u 
by  aoayly  everybody#  «*f±sa@tly  Dsrlght  dosoribod  so  less  tkitra  difforosb 
kinds  of  ;o©ra.  grows  is  the  Vesr.^sglsad  cm«  Upon  fairly  good  coil# 
twenty  to  tsr©mty*fiv©  bushels  wero  obtained#  with  tsrioo  as  rmah  tho  raro 

4  '  '  “  "  *  *  '  *■”"  -n’  1  -  ' 

nxisa**  iimtiifatcai  ooloalosy  dooaootietst  *«  crop  racked  aho^f  th# 

t;.  ;  ;• «  a-*.;  1*  .*  ,  .  •  *s -* 

arorago*  alth©ogh  It  is  doubtful  that  its  yield  por  aero  equalled  that 

9 

©f  tho  J<P®na*ylv(ttila  BQtoh11  farssre.*  '» 


Vhfat  wm  a  spoh  loss  irporteat  staple  is  Cenaoetlout  tines  It 

plags^d  by  tho  black  stem  rust  throughout  tho  Colony.^  Ia  (tho  fsotaro) 

U  yjj,  :-,U-;^r;:  of  /tiT?-*:  j  "  ^  n*y  <lhi  -  a-sl;.  Ala,  1^1}» 


rorey  Bl&soll  and  John  !•  Falconer#  Fijtory  of  dgrloulturo  la  tho 

Xorthcrs  Caltad J>fc*fe*a #■  3  ■  lashingfeon# 

fjSS^y  bright#  fra^slo  IS  i  sad  and  loir^York  (SO*  fttm«  1821)* 

la  100* 

-ssr.  f.h?* v  Vv,  I,  9*  $3.  On  4i©  f.«vad^  d©©iaj*«f 

tr.at  g % jutd  8o r)*  v  •*  ©i  v?.<**y^n<3  +'»•<•.  ••*  ,  *'•.  2i‘.v#  Doijfd  mvi 

t*  *  -  iidsoll  and  ftlooaar©  p*  101^^dght9  Z»  109«  rthem  ar©*f,  I,  ss* 


Bldooll  assd  Paloesor©  f4  9 it 


Jgfddleaex  Veanfcf  wiier®  whs  at  mi  this  principal  ere#,  th® *  *S®atl*rf 'fly* 


!  V 


atiieksd  'it  in  1777 ,  so  that  wary  littl®  was  grwsn  after  that  dab®,'* 

A  yield  of  flfte&i'bathol*  per  a£r®  ’em.#  e®&slder®d  average i  whieS  wil* 
hig^r  thsar  la  3&w''T*rk'c&d  th®  )tiddl®d®:UaA®i*3"  Mere®  eliiiid  ;“fesb  th® 

B  ^  "Yj 

■4.  ’  -  .•  ^  .-  •  *  r  .■*  *  ■.  ■  *  •  *"*  *•  Z  M  '  ~  *  ’*(&.'«'*  "  -  "*  -  -  t  *  *  ^  ■•  *■  *  ft  .*  *  * 

test  wheat  lead®  la  Coonootieut  pradueed  trie®  a®  great'.®  yield  a®  th® 


U 


t  r 


-,  4  •, 


best  la  B«#  Tsrk*^  if  tro®,  this  eeaditlea  probably  was '"da®  i®  better 


SM&edf'rathar  tka  t»  «ap@ri«r  esil#  :?b»  «M®f  whs&i-grcwing  eseiisa 
w®a  ^®ir^t®ld  Casnaty  la  wfeioh  th®  torus' «f  Fairfield,  Bedding,  'Ssywalk, 
Wiltcnysid  V®siea  bold  a  pntodattt  pet itiea#*  '*c  ■*  ^  cz/* <'3S  • 

l^aag'ether  grains  saltivatsd  war®  rye,  barley  «ad  ®ttf»  •early"''1*** 
®T®iy'faj®»r  grsw'ryt  wfctdh  usually 'averaged  absut  ten"  t®  fifUaTln^llf 


T4.  ', 


per'  aero*  "*  B&xlsy  add  oats  gsE&rally  yielded  eery  pearly** 


0 %  *  %‘  * 


^  i  e 


.ra  *t 


~  ^  *  >*  * .  - 


,jr*x  Of  graving '  lapertaad®  la 'the  ei^ttoe&fe  oasturywa®  tie  craitivatiaa 

®f  flax* v  It  me  raised  bath  for  th®  fiber  and  far  teed,  part  ®f  fe®  wood 

£»h*rH  m  # 

,TKA  4  4  VB'VUiV/  «35W*  JWWtSU  4  W  4  4 

ehtf-  rt  i «  .-err;.®# »  r*®;  oerri*,},  r-  ;  ‘«r!  - -  ■<►-»  *rr,.e?,a?  i  «*rar  -err1«* 


being  ©ported  te  Bxr®p®*^'  Fairfield  County  wat  noted  far 'flax 


Air, 


Of  Field*  £  ''  th®  Cwarty  ®f  Ifldril®— x* 

(KLddlot&ra,  181$),  p.  a4j  I£ft£ut,  p»  4^7 


Bi&rsll  and  ?alees®r,  p*  101 1  Bright,  1,  108,  ' 

*  .#, 

8  T  .* a  *.  ,rrae*  rf  :g»#  ;g  «"  *  .*  A  -♦.**.■:*  V*  i  -  V  ♦  :-r 

T.1  Fe  21d«  ,  ?.ver;  ‘4^^rl-3®»  •  •©«  » »  .  >  ?  * ■«*■  r  ;  t  I  ; ;  ,  TlT  . 


B*  H*  Eard*  Eigtery  ®f  Fairfield  Cegnty  (Philadelphia,  1881), 

p*  818* 


14 


a  Bi  dref  3  *?,sd  h  *  * 

Bi<brell,aa4  Fil^ser*  p*  101* 

15 


**  T  ■*  *  jf 


il  ?: 


FS^V'1^»  I#  P*  #F*  Oa  'fee  ether  hand,  Mors®  dealer®® 
that  d?v.,s  t-,4  u«»4  •baa-ty  and  geed*  yield,  p,  23J*  Bwigtt  ®«y® 

■feat  they  had  l§ss  weight  and  vain*  then  i»  ®er®  atrbhen  area®,  2,  40#. 


ii^mll  ®M  FaXeesaar,  p*  ft. 


r- 

■r; 


I  i^asfc *-11 ,  *vp  .  1 1>-20  * 


> 


i 


n 

pro<5ucrti^a##r.alth®!sph.jiur^UBd!feif.  Ear«a#  also,  it  w  raised  in  Xa^ga 

|8S$f%!t  to  expert  to  iXfjLsrd,  he  tried  to  tar*??*!  ue  fer-'are  la 

Variaws  vegetables  warn  grerm  in  Conns  ©tioat*  .  Beens  seea  t®  have 

bae&..t3&9Bf  the  xoat  izs^ertsnt  as  they  are  lasatieaed  in  tha  1774  reply  ta 


tha  Bmrd  of  Trsdej^3  but  peas  war®  declining  due  to  insaet  nn«iB±aa*fT*  »> 

;  •  ^  *  i.  ■*  ,  ^  4h.  -v  *  *  i  6  •*'  *  -  4*.  *'*  -  \  f  ^  '  '  i  v«.  «.  •  .-  *7  .  *  w  ^ 

13 

ftfctat^aa^tarnipa »  and. pusp|iaa  were ^tepartant  else* #  Wetharsf leld**^ 


14 


in  mien  production  which  para-rad  vary  prof Itabla* •  It ; 
■aasa^d®ra4>s^«rt«a^  s&sugh.fcy  the  general  assembly  to  result  in  a  bill 
in  Msy*v1775  setting  tha  mirtem  weight  far  a  buneh  af  onions*^®,  rh^- *  * 
jt.  ,  MaayJdads  of  ,  fruit  wera  grora  in  Ceaaeeticut  throughout  tha  eeleaial 
era,  tut  saly  applaa  vara  mch  appro  elated*  The  popularity  of  brandy  «ad 
aider, ar>laln»d  tha  latter i  During  tha  ftrrelutiea  tha  sauauf&otn re  af 
tondy  iaorees® 4.  rapidly*  especially  in  Hartford  County.  in  abasing 
variety  of  wild  fruit  could  be  found  in  tha  Colony  frca  ita  earliest* 

^ys* .  Wild  cherries*  plusa*  currants*  papsi,  strerberries#  d^borriec* 
whortleberries*  raspberries#  mulberries*  blueberries, and  cranberries 


Skbaosdade^i  Sliot;  £«f  *vs  '.he;  Y\*i‘  jt'r  ^  )  1  q  h-t  1  ^Ji*v  Tort, 

lt*>4  of,),  cr  •  ,  T!>  -  J  '••  T .  Kl*.  r.  £'  Tea  a  ver  ■  thrn;/*h*f-‘l 


/t  1  a  »f  -1  4  •» **■,  *■'* ' 


’-t  ' 


t  '.*•  {  :  > «»  *  -  *^11  f  ?  1  Me  -t  f*Y  ■ 


“Bright.  XU,  519.  • 


*C  * 


12. 


1  a 


them#  ft*  Txwbridge#  History  of  tha  Aaalertt  Earltfeso .  Ir&ereste 
of  lew  .haven*  in  Saw  Haven  BLTt^i^oal^aoTaty  1^5  ti  V 1  .ii*~.u3T 

V.  ,  V'  f 

“c.  R.  117,  409. 

J.  h,  sitnep,  w<  V  £p*tf  *«•;.  ’•*» rt, f*«*t  ,**4  frtr;  VOft  to  176£ 

'r'-Mfci*r#U  and  Falconer#  pp,  98«99* 

*^Saraa# *p# ‘ftHo-hvff ,  l? i  b%* *nifeot~-;r«  ‘  {s*^ 

Yerk,  1  >,  p.  -32.  — 


f 

i.; 

%j 


V 
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4.  It 


17 


C.  ft.  XIX*  83*  • 

3'-^.)  t  p *  1  V  .«  t 


Olsen.  ft*  - 

*”  \  *  *z+  .  ‘  .•■'.< tory  o T  Ter 4W  f-~;  tion  e-^* la 

'R*  i«  r-4. •--A  A-  '  '\r.  *«?>!>.  rv  Cemitoiot;  o:  vettr.eeti.ctts,  i*o*  >:  /,  p.  2. 

"YroftMn#  pp*  19-40* 


-  fc- 


e@»« 


toU-.A*  w.part.ef-  Jared  ELiet*s  ensign  te  /lad  a  at&ple  crop  for  .•**. 

jp$«aeettot  ..to  expert  to  England*,  fee  tried  to  Interest  the,  fcnsere  in 
13 

hmp-grs^ing*  -dl  tough  top  never  to©ss»  a  st&ple,  Eliot*  a  efforts^  Zt,r 

20 


did  remit  la  *•  gr&dml  tor 


enow  .  *  *’*A  tr'Azt s  la  totfeCco 


<  rs 


Silk-eiaiiure  else  w&a  al&eapted'-'vltSi.  indifferent  eaocees,  Official 


eacecragtsent  waa  given  by  *  to  ©f  1734  which  offered  betmtief  <ra  asvisg 

21 


fUk»  silk  atookto*#  «®d  «Hk  atuffa.  to  *®n  deserve  chief  credit 
for  establishing  slUc-cultura  la  Cemseeiicst-- Or#  Esra  Stiles  af  low  * 
Haven,  end  Dr*  Sato&iel  dapte&ll  ef  Minefield  who  ton  shad  experiment* 


22 


ia  1753  end  1760  respectively#  to  latter* a  expertosts  caused 

Mtsjfield  to  take  the  lead#  Silb-raiaing  cad  ssu^aeturing  were  checked 

23 


by  to  toolstto*  ^  la  any  case#  to  high  price  ef  labor  atood  .a*.a.,;1: .  ; 

rtrtMll  to  largo-»oalo  4ml»prt,^.,-;  ),  >cr;vr,r,  co-«c« 

Tebacoe  ranks  aa  one  of  CcsnectiaiiVa  eldeat  crepe#  for  there  ia  r<rj 

25 


-re. 

r*  -  . 


evidence  that  it  was  raised  at  Windsor  a a  early  aa  1640*  By  1700 


.  «* 


IT 


r-'f  f  ’  * 


_  Jared  llitti  lmy»  t  P*^ld  Ifcghe^ry  In  Key  ffegia^.d  (Bonr  Terfc, 
1934  ed«),  pp*  15*lV7^oft9#  ajSo^UvT  "Hiet^^Vea  a  veryxEou^tfttl' 1  ’ "  ^ 


die  cession  «f  the  mmd  for  a  ri~  le#  ef  the  fine  possibilities  for  heap, 
said  of  hia  mm  rueoeas  in  gemlng  it*  *  r '  4 


- 2001sca,  ppVl5-15* 

“  y?  Deo* 1  p.  4* 


21 


C.  E*  TO,  494-495* 

•  *  * 


V  *  '**’’>*  % 


n 


J.  L,  Bishop,  Kiat 
(Philadelphia,  18S4) 


Ri  at cry 

rtru  r; 


©f  iteerleaa  Manufactures  from  1600  to  I860 


25 


Williaa  C#  Wyakeff ,  Silk  Maanfeeture  In  the  Baited  States  (lew 
York,  1383),  p,  52* 


X.  "* 


2d  -  n  ■’•-*4? . 

Bishop,  p«  101* 


‘d&rtsa  F*.  McDonald,  IB  artery  ef  telmsec  Predtsetlca  in  Cegmeotleut 


OPtoblieatlsBS  ef  to  T<roe^8ery  Ccsdi»iia  W1  Cwmeoifout,  ho,  '52)7  p*  2* 


4 

& 


CiiS  ^ 


tobacco  leaf  was'belni  rsigad”for ‘expdtti  mostly  trom  the  Windsor '}kre&.t 
Already ftosers’  bad  diieovered  that  the  Connecticut' River  Valley  was  '■'* 
peculiarly  well  "  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco*^  Captain  Kbene ser 
Grsjit  oEf  Windsor'becasaa  one  of  the  largest  growers  and' trader*  la  tobaooo 
In’ths  1744-1767  period,2^  For  exg2spleif  Captain  John  Ellsworth  of* rr^ ' 
WindaoTaoid  C^taln’Orant  Sd#liO  ^ounda  In 'the  period 1  of  Wov^he**'"  15^24, 

Mi.**'SZ  - 

^  ^  -Jl  «  \  .y  (»  «  •  I*  *-  ’  *  i  '  <  ■  ^  r  ^  j  f\  *»  ■<  •  ■  t,  1  «  r  '1  *■  <■-  ^  f  Ip  ^  p  4  ^  \  •  '  •  -4 

The  pro&ctlcm  of  tobacco  had  attained  enough  Import  and®  by  1763  to 
cause 'the  general  assembly  to  enact  a  lew  to  regulate  curing  and  packing 


•  :-~y  .  -  ^  *.  ^  ^  ^  4  *  *  r-  -  ?  K  /:»  • »  *  4  .  >  I  (  %  4[  p  r  jpp  ' 

of  tobacco*  In 'each  tobaooO  town  two  surveyors  and  packers  of  tobacco 


*  « 


were  to  be  chosen*  Rigorous  standards  were  to  be  upheld  under  ievere 
penalties  end  {he  owners  were  to  shoulder  the  eost  of  packing  end" branding 


f 


»  **■  « 


•  '  1  <  *  » * 


■  J  **  *  r*  4  ^ 


*  *  a  *1 


the  casks Just  prior  to  the  Revolution  (1760-1775),  however,  tobacco 
production  declined' due  to  the  French’  and  Indian  War  and  competition  from 


.  9  j  r  +  ■ 

Virginia, 


a  hawser;*  pr  cf.lt.  Vhe  V  ef,  j •-  tt«r 


V5 


5,  m  »4  *  r  •  d  *■  *  #v*  w  t  t'  ^  r 

Arotmd  1750  a  trend  of  great  aigalfioanoa  in  Conneetiout1* 
agrl  cultural' history  developed,  this  trend  consisted  of  a  a&rked  increase 


In 'gracing  and  a  decrease  in  tillage' ofthssoil* 

spriv,..  *'»d  suas-j*;'  for  e  O*  la  r  hr  fall*  the  «>.??£  pa  J  u.;  -t-owii*  1  *.y  in 


*ir  01  iroi  «  .  r  wtatev.. 


tf.»  :  . 


*p# *4#  in-Shaw  *ri.  Litoiifiel  4  GoanHr«»  ,  |  >.ue  :>t  -ais^tc; 

34 


in  f**u*:tv  T  bar *no».u,.t*  of  letter  ana  chess  ■■>  v?«ro  fij^rt^i 

Ibid* ,  pp.  4-6* 

frcia  ^rk'.^rs  lit*  rif-l.i  Co  -.^tl* c  to  the  stsuttem  state-s  *.ni  t1*  W#*t 
‘’“'John  A*  Stoughton,  A  Comer  Stone  of  Colonial  Commerce  (Boston* 

mi)*.p.  si* 


49. 


v  C."  R*  X,  202-203. 

♦  #  y  »  e 


SO. 


^Hesmld,  pp*  6-6* 

L  '  »“»  »  4*  £  •'m  m. 

Olmng  pp;  4-0; 


W  r 

Ve  - 


fJi-ia el  1  wu*  /%! eerier,  p*  10S* 


Eadsing  ef  livestock  ware  and  mr®  ©ocapicd  the  tine  ef  Csmoecticut 


hnsbsntanr  with  cattle,  heroes,  sheep*  ©ad  hogs  be  lag  raised  in  large* 
numbers*''  "Connecticut  ps^s"  comprised  mat  ef  that  produced  la  ilmf  *?.<* 
&5Sland,«nd  it  was  netsd  for  high  ^a&lily#.  Plentiful  .supplies  of  corn 
tsui  nuts  (oak  and  beech)  helped  fatten  the  pigs#  Tbs  increasing  mrket 


for  wool  st isolated  sheep  raisins  in  tho  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 


1 1 


ran  to  r.c»  S.*>0  acret  n«i*  le  fee  svnpl*#1-**  ?erb*-.ft 


100  -&*cesra£e4  by  growing  sarin  t«  in r other  ssalnl&nd  eoleaiee  and  abroad. 


Couueoiiowt  fantstrs  ecneentrated  aero  end  wore  upon  hoof  eat  tie#  horses, 
•sad  ssilea#'*  la  Jedidiah  Morse  described  its  "The  soil  is  Tory  well 

♦  i 

cal  dilated  for  pasture  and  acwlng*  which  enables  the  farmers  to  feed 

<.  • 

large  rosbers of  mat  eat  tie  and  horses#*#  -  Many  f  amors  •  in  the  eastern 


part  of  the  state ,  have  lately  found  their  advantage  in  raising  rules, 
which  are  earrled  froa  the  pert*  ef  Benrieh  sad  Sow  lead  on,  to  the  West, 

India  Islands,  and  yield  a  h uta*  profit*  .  Tbs  beef*  perk*  butter, c*  » 

«  -33 

and  sheets  of  Co^neotieut,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world*"  />  ,9  *-r^ 

v<  •  /  Two-year  old  sssimls  wore  driven  from  %m  York  and  Ysmcmt  te  to 

Litchfield  County  end  elsewhere  to  .be  fattened  up  through  a  winter* 

sprix3g%asd  snarer  for  sale  in  the  fall*-  The  chief  gracing  towns  lay  in 

the  hilly  regions  ef  Wtedhaa  and  Litchfield  Counties*  plus  St  suing  ten.,  ,3 


ef  butter  end  cheese  we  re. exported 


in  ~8ev  Leaden  -  County*5*-  Large 

”**>.*  S  ^  ^  V  A-  -*  *  /*.  Jt 

J  .  *  a  *  $/;■'•»  v*''T  ^  ♦ 

fren  Windhsa  and  Litchfield  Counties  to  the  southern  states  and  the  Vest 


33 


'«e#  p#  £  Ad, 


Indies* 

v~Sld wen  Su?3  ,  y.  113-1 

in  1 1  1  .1  in  "»■  'iM  r  - , -  -  -  -  M  -  ,  !  ■  |  111  ■■ 

^Ibid**  p*  i"plie**  careie**  tr*-  trwet  ct'  t-.«  \r~'A,  tftvi  «ui.;k 

.  -  .*  its  fart  ill*  .  CcTinerttcat  fi^-nv  vns  *.e'  all-.’  rtuch  r#cre 

^^Tfers#*1  p.  215*  —  '  «*  '  •  upper  ievith*  but  it  definitely  m 

*  *  c'jxrm  *j.t  '.w*cta»£  orery  four  <*>**?*  notbeds#  the**** 

^,W  W*,  iw),  p.  59# 

55  u'  —  *•"<*  rnleiii.#r,  pr.  ^HO. 

^Bidsrell  end  Falconer*  p*  109* 


n,  - 


ad&qu  fh*  Inoro&s©  in  grasing  was  aided  by  a.  larger  us©  of  artificial 
grasses  during  the  gsps  bo&reon  grain  ©reps,1  Tha  ©Id  natural  pasturag© 
in  ©eadcar©  and  woods  was  becoming'  ©xhaustod  so  that  tkm  scare©  ©f  food'  ry 
for  livestock  whs  T&luable,  fh©  ns©  of  timothy,  rod  ©lover  end  ether  i, 
BigHsh-  grasao©  wa©  z^toworiiy#5®  UUr,3i  31*4  p<,r  ecri  la  ^iplend-vwwir.g 
and  *  Esw  largo  eras  th©  average  Connecticut  farm? -  According  to  Mere©, 
they  ran  from  50  t©  500  aero©  apian© »  hold  in  fo©  simpl©,3^ : Pet4apr5:  6 
100  to  200  cores  could  be  token  as  a  rough  average,  Actually,  th©  aeroago 
fender  cultivation  wasteo  largo  In  to  rats  ©f  ©qulpsont  and  labor  -  —  ’  '•* 
•mdlabl©,—  univ-rrcvei/^ 


The  seethed©  employed  by  Connecticut  famsra  do  servo  attention,  * 
Oonorally,  they  could  b©  classified  a©  primitive,  wasteful,  and  -i-r/ 
tmpnsfltabl©/  This  vai  t  oooioty  in  whioh  •  orton  rlv©  faming,  or  tin©-  a 
application  ©f  relatively  small  ©scouts  of  labor  to  largo  areas  of  land, 
was  th®  rule, ^  and  in  whioh  there  v&i  often  little  ef  ffertto  pro  duo©  a 
largo  surplus  bcosaa©  for  seat  ©f  the  farmers  tbs  sarkets,  if  asy/ were 

.  <j  r 

Very  difficult  to  roach.  The  fa  mors  hauled  their  surplus  produo©  t© 
*ark©t  in  little  tw©*©rh©cX©d  carta,  or  in  sleds  daring  the  vteler  rt 
suiting  season,^  Best  ©f  th©  mor©  ©nterprislag  farasrs  feer©*  re 

♦cacoatrated  la  river  ©r  coastal  towns— th©  only  pianos  whsr©  cheap  aad 

»  * 

- - - * - - : - - - -  --  -  . ^  " - r-  af  * 


Ibid,,  pp.  103,  104, 

i*;  tc-'Ji  j  v.an  &  !»v  t  -  do  one  to  tw*  acres*  the  her  roe  «.*«r  >»a;  jelled 

v,iBor@o,  p,  219* 

•;•  a&igal  p«fc  >r,  v*.  :  u**4  baarily  far  preparing  the  sell,  waring  «**'«, 

^Bidwell  and  Falconer,  pp,  115-116, 


*ir  ■■ 


Extensive  farming  izruXAe*  careless  troateont  of  th©  land,  aad  fulek 

destruction  of  its  fertility!"  Ccansctieut  farming  was  actually  Each  mar© 
festmsdve  ©nd  careful  than  that  ©f  th©  upper  South,  but  it  definitely 
•xtensiv©  as  ccispared  with  conteisDcrary  iuropaaa  ®ath eda,  ?w» >»q  /, 
l©rtsaabala0r»:  The  Hr»t  Aassrlccjm  (£©*  York,  1927),  p,  69, 

'  -  /  *-*•  •  .  ■“  ’  •  / 

fwd  pp.  79-80^ 


t 


n* 


adequate  transportation  facilities  w»re  available.^  :>.*)  "n  g<sr#  Sneiland* 
but  Only  a  amll  proportion  of  each  f am  was  actually  cultivated*  A 
table  or  land  utillr&tiem  far  1196  indicated  a  situation  'undoubtedly  wry 

'  p 

similar:  in  the  1770* s,  Cut  of  the  total  of  taxable  land  ia  Cesnseticut, 
ealy  12.81  per  eeat  was  in  active  tillage,  21*4  per  cost  la  "upland  mewing 
and  .clear  pmaturo,"  6*2  per  cent  ia  pasture,  29*1  p«r  oeat  ia  brttfhh&sui* 
pasture,  mad.  50*5  per  eest  in  unanelesed  lands*  Hartford  aad  Fairfield  t 

e 

Counties  bad  larger  properties*  of  cultivated  land*  due  to  accessible*,-*! 
market  a  and  better  soil*  -  For  the  state  a*  a  whole,-  about  t»o~bhirde  ef 

42 

the  land  warn.  unimproved,^  ,  * are>  ■:  .*  3  s.*.  :  oo ' ,  //<  o»-  r  -rps r  *» * 

.  *  I«Lok  of  good  4®pl^8^ats  greatly  hampered  the  farmer.  Ia  1770  he 

mostly  used  the  s^mo  crude  tool*  of  the  pioneer  settler*  of  a  eeatury 
aad  a  half  earlier*  !h$at  and  ether  grains  were  oessmoaly  resped1  with  e 
sicklo,  while  grass  was  out  with  a  scythe*  Cae-half  to  three-quarters 


acre  per  day  was  the  normal  stint  of  a  btfsy  reaper  cr  sower*  Use  grain 

The  hu«‘/*r.  >y  r  r  r  "1  in  .  •*.  rf-r  .«»•  l*  tV  cf  Or*. «*t 

usually  was  threshed  with  a  flail  aad  winnowed  by  throwing  it  against 

1  .v.  h  -»  ‘.v  **-•  •'  t*i  !  ■  ‘  ;•  .«&V.V  “i  Is  />ur* 

the  wind  and  running  it  through  with,  sieves*5;  t  ■  •  ♦ ; *  c  i  v»  3^-.r- 

*>.-?  v,A:1t  r  ■  r:  t  :  /  -r.  ;  ,  >  n  •/.  *  i'li:  *  -  Sn  ci*v» „J£* 

The  tools  generally  wwro  beery  and  clumsy.  *  Ifest  ef  the  -  woedwovfc 

i  i'1- i  ■■”  1  —  yjt.*,’  '  *  ,  &  .*-*  **’Ti**.'  1*.  4  j -  jf  it*’  v  X  v. .  ..  v  ‘■./‘1 1 1  "tcs*. 

was  nads  at  home,  aad  the  iron  parts  were  fastened  by  the  village* 

cf  Vvtn.r 

blacksmith*  The  plows,  wooden  with  poor  iron  plating,  were  badly 

designed  and  inefficient  eo  that  they  merely  seratehed  the  surface,  aad 

"  --A  fr*  ■>  •  J  *  w  1'.  r.i-r  .  r  .  ' 

it  took  two  men  a  day  te  do  one  ts  two  acres*  The  harrow  also  was  pulled 

.  **  17 

*  t  (  •  *  K  . 

by  saim&l  pm®?,  and  used  heavily  for  preparing  the  soil,  covering  seeds, 

x  ,  t. 

^Charles  M*  Andrew*, ‘  Cofej^etloat**  Plaoe  ia  Colonial  History  (lew 

Haven,  1924),  pp.  20-21, 

‘ "Htf «* r t on bw -*r  .  pp- •  o'1  — o£ • 
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Bi«twoll  aad  Falooner,  pp*  119-120, 

.v,  a,  i w  *.»v^»  ar-pii^d  to  r#tbeds  ef 


U*.,»  »w rm.*.)|,r  iiJ-h  eatery.  The  r^M.^5  of  ths 

*&?%***  worse. 


Y- 

%- 

Vi 


and  wsodlgg  9 am.**- ‘  ifceox  was  the  chief  working  animal  1st  How 
betas*' of  her  seswas  enthe  inorcnse#**’  w*-*  ‘  1  the  c  lor  £*&**. 


He  start  to  finish  the  routine  -ssade  for  stager  crops.  The  seod 

/ 

<Y<*\ 

Used  was  generally  raty-  £©or,i  and  no  selective* process  for  l^rorss^st 
Often- tks  planting  was- dans  by  ho*  without  any  plowing  at 
lll.*£#*ds  of  rfe,'* boat#"  tad  other  grains  often  w  or*  r&ksd  In  by  hand, 
or'- scratched  la  byharrow.*^'  Mora  often  than  not,  no  naanr*vfcr*ts&  la 
preparing  the  soil*  Holds  often  were  allowed  to  lis  fallow  ov®ry  third 
ys&r,  bot-tMS  was  a  poor  enswor  to  the  soil  exhaustion  prebloa.  r  J»h  * 


'a&iaal  husbandry,  'llfcssrlee,  carol©®*  ©vfc hods.  Ins  lading  omsgm  ranges, 
samirod  poor  mromsy  stack.*®  tnerr  r.\rdiy  *-** 

&  iy®a  gcise  aont^poraries  clearly  realised  the'  backwardness  of  « 
ffemlng  fB*tl»dSV'  *  The  -  shorice&iEgs  of  Cotaoeotleut  agriculture  wars  wall 
VUMed  up  by  Dsrigbt* 

iwt‘»rr  ■vntch  ocittri  tc  pc.-.  f*~r  cr  *a:  t. -r*  .-.$ ■  *ity 

The  husbandry  of  BW  Inland  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Croat 

*.  Britain.#..  lbs  principal  defects  in  our  husb^dry,  so  far-- as 
I  ca  silo  to  judge,  arc  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  labour, 

~  *fee©@cssry  to  prepare  the  groual  for  seed)  insufficient  asaaiag} 
the  want  of  a  good  rotation  of  crops)  end  a  lore  'linos  3  in  cleaning 
^*->rtfeo  rresc^i.  The  soil  is  not  sufficiently  pulverised)  nor  • '  >•  .7 

sufficiently  Kami  red#  Wo  arc  ge&srally  ignorant  of  what  will  boat 
***  *  mm&md  e&ah  other)  and  oar  fields  aro  eomsl  with  a  rank  gxwte< 
of  w #©ds.^ 

*-li  tc  fee  -  :>*r  egjricalvjro. 


- -  -:- . ----- .  '  *-  . ■  -  '•-•  --  --■-  •••' -  -  ----  -  - - - - 

and  Falconer,  pp.  123*124. 

prwj-or.  i  5  c:  3  ;ic-.%  w*?»  rarwors  or  £*"?-••“»  &f 

48  ltd  a.,  p.  m. 

^CSUan,  p,  l»  ■ 


-  ■,l1.».»  — 

t.  farm 
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Bldvell  and  Falconer,  pp.  78-79. 

^Wortowbakor,  pp.  57-88. 

4* Tr<*  l7~lr*'  **•  ' 

♦ Ptright,  I»  103*3.09.  BwightVs  description  applied  to  noth© ds  of 

the  finals  dee&de  nfr&m  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  method*  of  ths 
'  al^itasis^  osatary  probably  wore  s«B»what  worsa.  ^ 


*1h«  aost  tlo  and  inftostiad,  ©i|^io«£h-©oatary,  agricultural 

^  «lr  W  * 

raCosBor  la  Cssaoctiout  .(sad  loo/BagUad)  »&«  J>&r«4  SUot*.  tho  olergyma* 

Ea  bellorod .  asd  »r*t#th*t  tho  ottltiratioa  of  tho  oarth  iras  tbo  ascot, 

£-0 

glori ©a©  ©oc^satioa  possible  for  *s,nkla4*  .  Bliet.  obsdltd  thoroughly 
apd^toralpraotioos  i*  ConaootUafc#  and  ho- took*  special  iatoroet  la 
©XX  aagporiaasta  of  which  tie  hoard*  ■  -Although.  l&sltod  .la  tiao  by  hit « 
flarlaaX  fettsa*  la  aitertMk  .w  «porias«t#  himself*  Ba-adrooato4-.it 
tho  draining  of  bogs  whlob  wmX4  sake  ars&l&blo  m«h  rich  bat  141a  *r7 
load**'  *  So  oetliaod  a  proco&s  for  dealing  with  wora~«ub  Xaa&#  ©Xr&?,4y  a 
prcblea  la  s«sb»  lee&Xiiiosi  end  ho  ascribed  the  decline  la  wheat  to 
failure  to  restore  lands  with  fertiliser*®*  2a  foot,  there  hardly  was 
a  phase  of  agriculture  la  which  ho  failed  to  exhibit  Jjs&srest  and  to 
seek  lapreowoste*  Us  IssBitat*  Isfisoseo,  hesrersr,  was  probably  <jalte 
«sU» 

Another  foot  or  which  contributed  to  poor  farsaiag  was  the  necessity 
of  bo  lag  a  4®4k^f^JJ.-trad®«*  fishing,  feasting,  asaple  sugaring, 
distilling>asd  pota^h-snklag  all  added  to  the  farmer1 s  laeoee,  tut 
Interfered  with  inpreveswsfc  ©f  mthe&i  of  Insfeeadry*^  Self^eaffietoNgr 
was  a  flavor  sharaetorlotlo  of  the  eeteial  Cosaeetleut  f&m,  bat  sot  «a 
aid  to  hot tear  agriculture*  . 

Cfee  sm«%  o^mai&mtly  keep  ia  ada4  tfeo  foot  that  the  owrshefedsig 
pro?o?ti«a  of  CMGE^ootlo^  oltlsoao  wese  farsort  or  s^boro  of  a  ifcm 

- KT1" . . * - - - - - * - 

*Uot#  p#  4#  „  „,. 

®2M4.,  yp.  13-1S.  '  '  ; 

m  ^  ^  *'*’  ,'^pr  ~ 1,1 ' 

y  SB  *-'>■'* il  a:. '  ft*  12S* 

m,  pp*  it-i*,  $t* 

S3  *  •*  ■'•  •*  ,  <»  rr»t  "  ‘  '  ;’ 

'  JaSreWTi  p*  f# '  •  * 


75. 


family.  Been  la  the  river  and  ee&etal  tcnras  where  oosssoroe 


inpertaot* 

54 


nearly  all  the  inhabitants*  alts,  in  part,  depended  upon  farming. 

):L..ni'-fact.r ‘  *,  k  r.  .  ,  f  *  r.‘ 

There  were  goad  r^soas  for  the  general  prevailing  backwarcSaeae. 

The  inoentdre  te  improve  methods  was  absent  beosase  of  (l)  me  s«fi«ie 
eespetitioa  froa  outside  and  (2)  met  enough  population pressure  frees 
within.'  Bad  as -faming  methods  Wert  is  Cesmeetlsut  asad  msagor  u  tin 
returns,  by  present-day  standards,  there  is  mo  evidence  that  Coaneetieut 

ranked  bele^r  average  for  the  tines.  In  fact,  during  the  Revolutionary 

1'hr-  u*  ',X »o:,ar<**  tr  3c-  s»  Lir  s  <u:  ■'.-cl«r  . »  :*£.»  in  * 

War  it  was  to  booms  noted  as  tbs  •Previsiea  State,®  for  reason*  teW4** 


rtj so  Ire.—*:  r.V'y.  t*;t 
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r. 


discussed  at  a  later  point. 

9 

lri-rj*0  eneal^'ni-^vi  niad  ,*<>*•.>  -« t  %  re  »*?**»  tbr  reportl  it 

is  easier  tr  uo^riiau^,  V  ".gh*  *'..*'* *  *  ae  tv.o.^fc*  r,  that  t-sii'^erat^ 

e 

i  v  * 

a tfl teivstt  TEt-ii  t>*  peli  r?  in  Cement!  cot*#  rr^.ti  to  *  *>a. 
Actually,  iii*  report  ie  eu-  psxt***  r*tMr  u*»  .  rvuiv  >iv».  ibiier 

t'e  Jr  1  f-»;f fifc-ient  *;  /*»  /-f  A,£-.*ic\*iW.  *>-.  *e<x.cx*y  viileh  t.*eral'el,  i%e 

' 

4T9tnr:  *  did  na;  »  b-.o,**  >f  ttj  n»«  _ rr*  heisael'.old  *u!  iarviLg 

-i.artwil* ,  end  tools.  Tat  a  c-msi  larr.Ma  vaeur.t  of  rarrafaeturictw*  eocurre 
Tot  ws/by  rk'j'*.  AM* a  v»*  far  » w  *  &-;?  farai  ?•£, 

It  did  pfe«e«s  ft  real  *rtA..?we  t*i  the  sel  ontal  a^.d  revolutionary 

periods  * 

As  .aarly  as  February,  ICO  (<tl)  the  lejrlsXfttare  rass^-i  *a  *-?t  ‘t 
one Kura?'*  the  retting  up  of  cot tew  ;.%oufaot*4rlr/  oy  }*juln^  t  jt  -bfftKidr 
s^nd  forth  a  nr-lp  to  the  rsar  tvtarl*K  At  th*  *  tii* ,  hsesp 

tnd  flax  r#r#  ark  rod  rrevn  ». /  each  'ard  ly.  At  kui  *  *l'a  »  pan*}  of 

■  :  -9 

>T..  •  fn?  *  was  1  ***  . '!."f  w.  y*r  )'?-S!y  for  v  v*  «.&r . "  ft  *  %  liffieult 


^Bi-Ssrall 


and  fbXeeme?».p*  12S. 

.  K.  XTV\  49$. 


-  See  Chapter  X7U. 

%  K.  : . 


t  '  9 


to  larges •>%! 9  * ^?‘4CEBH^S ?fh  tr#*a9  orn*rtit  btrt  fch#  99rj&*rsi  " 

vith  &«*  tr  *i cntfisont .  •  ,  • 

•  ^rifaafaarlr”,  Klnjn?»»  gad  Plshirg 

3f>  ~fc.  -»>  ,  V".  'v.  c.  -  ~-i  TT  v?.,^  -jj  was  m»-i*  by 

# 

r  u  i  |f  «o»  4mpt»4  *b  fsoomla#  the  1774  report' oftho  <foeeraojrdnd 
CeKpssy  tf  CoaasMtioal  to  i^so  £$&?!  of  M»  «  tfcOmbjOot  of*  sool*. 
nesefeot&ros,  te'^M  t&ob  CosuoarM.otit’o  ms^fmo^r^s  wer©  i 

relatively  OOfthloOO * w  clo^fcn  workoia^*  c^.d  nad  ftpont  “iwreujidorithl,  t® 

fife  MsuaI  f*  to  *  tvj?  t~*i  i*»  *f  r-rt-s:'  »vf  cl-ift-thr  *nd  H# 

ffeo  Msssf&ot&ree  &r©  eo&rso  I.lgncno  end  Weolsns,  deao  in  ibo 
*  • '  Tidlyos^i^  t&o  Ve#  of  titf^ycmr  l#fl«  UkUnw^iai  8>lwrtt| 

also  Xroa-m^ory*  text  osport  seco** 

rjr  i  :ii  ..vet* y  v,«  -a:. 

Brief*  isMolSgbUniac*  tad  innwiaitr  bo  M#  that  vai  the  roportl  It 
it  o&s i#r  to  estoetoad*  wfcssa  ont'-ressssihero  l&ab  Aelibfratdr, 


voderotefcoaMBt  ms  'the  policy  la  Oooaootloat'o  rofcrte  to  loaM*!’  <*i» » 

%  * 

‘■'i  i  AstsalXy*  ifc©  report  li  ©afgosblTS  rather  than  oOBOlbo&*o*e  {teds# 
the  ##lf«#Rfflolcst  typo  of  »*prieaXtaral  ©oe&eBy  ohleh  p  rsmilod*  the 
«vora|#  telly  did  mzk®  amh  of  it#  on  olothlegf  hoooohold  sad  fft^iag 


«t«all»»  md  tools*  lit  tonildtvtUi  oniont  of  iwinifootorta<  ooourroi 

for  aocstoy  s&rheto,  9Mlo  n^sfso&iriag  mo  for  ofofefe&deood  by  faring, 

it  414  peo8#O0  a  tool  iss^rto&oo  is  tfco  lot#  oolostol  sal  rerolstlosoxy 

ported®,' i 1 1 1 Rd*  ?•  f  r* r  1  ' *  •  ?:  **s v 

•»' 


do  otrly  so  $sbm»ry*  1640  (41)  the  legislature  j^wood  on  oat  to 
msmmgp  t»  oobfei&s  *p  of  oottoa  ssi^tetariog  by  tarisf  tbo  #*vosaor 


Oei&i  forth  m  chip  to  tVMi  t&e  soar  mfesriol,  At  tho  iw  tiise*  fcsssj 


end  flax  voro  ordered  (rm  by  ooob  telly#  At  loort  ®feal? o  o  povad  of 

2 

hssssp  or  floaee*  ms  th9  qpota  per  telly  fbr  the  yoor,  Xt  io  difficult 


W*  T, 


10-1  TO*  1*  XIV,  4fi. 


o;  ft;  x,  «#-n; 


6 

t»vi3Mgln»  *  large^eeala e«splisrj«» with  these  *r&ers»  the  eeagserw  »- 
Hdth  ttw.ffwblM*  is  llfBUloiflti  *lgi  s  loom.*  In  operation  K*wi&£  chaok* 
Re^iAltfceagh  t&©  lM>  pert  cf  elsth  esd  olsthlxiS'  was  im<S«  by  #ftoli 

Its  use#'  the  aaaoftoetBr©  of  w4m.  cltfth  for  oetsssroisl 
pnrpssss  had  started  ia  0«B&soti«ttt.-st ’«&-s«rIar.  4at«'«irft  taall  seals# 
SaH^r-effslOSOrtbe  legislature  anted  ih*b  *Hr>  Frs&ola.  Thrasher.  [was] >9 

n  * 

ia  ols&ih  werksiag^aad,  had  «p©»>  *esa*id«rAble  ts 
fg&>l}s*eljfe  t®.  promts  ^;Jkw4#-.sfi®®3csi»«  oleathisad  jearc***s'lHt 
was  ps^4,,^r§^Wi  with  Ms  ssrmta  ssc^ptiA  frea  alUbl*  tr-iialss 

cad  h3#s?ay  .wwfc^n  ^  have  been  %n  ansi?  o enter  for  end  clothing 

?vu*'  ffiMeashusett*  fceek  the  lead  ia  sjrtabXi&h^sat^sf  failing  xdXU# 


begte-isg  ds*  1040*  test  Cseneetleat  fellarod  rait  fairly  qniekly*  ultt.s 
1599  sarwM*i*fe-ttp  ah  East  Eartferd*  ^Othsra  were Xasashed  as  fellewsl 
la  1099  la  1709  at  .8tm£*r40'  is  179«  at  Cslefes«tsr»  .s»0ith 

la  1797  «t.  JJuUferd**  liait«s  i  ,'xt  lota  cclcuial  tizez  t>  load  to  tc;^  bhoa 
©  jai  In  Key#.  1754  sa  set  was  passed  fi  fths  ftwsaragenest  ©f  raising 
BsqpstweleAag  Os@ras.er  Daek*  m&  ale® for  saUdagiFia© rUMW^GsIft^Loat 
afOered  a  bssmty.  $f  t ear  pswee  fertereiy  P*wa4  «f  heppsctfiyssily  opened 


fMJUir^e  fey  mjy  bslt  ef  -oestfM, ©r  daek  ©£  epeeif  led  dlassae leas R  aad; 

8 

©a  is*9  shillings  per  yard  for  good  silk* 


tkwral  imsbtjis©©  ©eeurred  of  individuals  Asking  for  special 

r  ■  •  4  >  /  ■  ■  *•©  artielee •  Slohard  Re  rera  ef  Bsv 

•  • .  >  ..  .»  i  .  -  -  ;  Ui  ni  story  f;-  ari*w 


>  -r 


lwndea»  for  dimple »  petitioned  for  sole  liberty  te  srak®  dusk  end  la 


**  r)0 


4  nr 


c.  i*  m»  xsd. 

$ 

C,  ;  .  a,  231,  *>.<••  lerlstet/.r*  if  G~nrMKttlr*!t  **«?>  to  H*v«  easr oiaed 

‘  %Urtfs»*  IT*  Cel®/  fM  JSserlMa-tTeel-  Wernffcatar*'  (Cfcstoidjse,  •  l&tV  IS 

tfWtl  .  **  *1  t,  •  *.  ;  •■  *wsb'1 ' '",  rim"^^*^yy  ’r)>" 11  "■■11  -.”•  /;„■  ■*.  j  ••'  \--j  ;:l  .p»i 

g  S  ii*l  )t.>.,  1W),  I.  *T.  '  "  - * 

a*  T2I»  0li-0U# 

*  ,orw.*« *  k*  Z-MiLi.  x  HI  *>te  r-*  ©f  fle^loh  linden «  1-SdS  )  fp«  W- 

- - - - - 


'  1  A 

October#  172S  heerae/gferai  tho  exclusive  right  to  4®.  so  for  isrra  years* 
f ha  proviso  par  -k  already  had  eight  leans  ia  operation  weaving  M* 
Eosulta  apparently  wore  poor,  perhaps  partly  dae  to  high  caste  of  ad  in 
produstloa  froa  prla^a  inflated  by  paper.  curro&sy.7^  th<,  first  r*,r.a  Vim 
cr- -c  r.-Iho  petition  ;ef  John  Balk® lay  of  Colchester  In  May#  1753  far  a  !r*0’ 

tRaaty-oa®  year- ssaopoly  an  enehiaas  for  drooling  end  © loaning  fine  jm 

3 

rejected  (by  tho  general  asosssbip*  *.,  Za  tho  same  year#  bewwr*<«»ath 


fifteen-year.  solo-  rights  for  dressing  flax  was  granted  to.  ^jabe*  Mil t 
of  Jd4<U®to$ra  fisd  Elifca  (Hsaancsy.  of  Rah^a  upon  prescribed  :eoxx<U  tieas*. 


wjt!  Esrwleh  appears  to  have  boon  aa  early  cent  or  for  cloth  $ad  eleihiag4 
namfaotare*  <  In  1763  Christopher  Lsffingwoll  bsgan  the  wearing  cf  t!t  mi ,;Jl 


stockings  $jere  .sad  la  tho  period  from  1773  to  178^  four  fulling  allls  v&? 
with  olothera  * ,  shops  sn-d  dyehsueos  word  put  into  operation*  ,  r  ,  i  e  s 

ond  largo*  tho  doaootlo,  sarket.  for  cotton#  woalonaCnd  linen  eleth 
and  clothing  was  too  limited  ia  late  ©denial  tisaes  to  lead  to  aero  thaw 


a  gainer  dorolep&ssfe  ef  .their  j^safaoture*  . ir 

Tho  manufacture  of  irca  asstaod.  «a  iisperUst  pine#  in  Cessmtiewt 
prior  to  the  Sorrolatioa*  She  first  iron,  fhraaees  apparently  wars*  opened 


at  .Eaet  Earrm  la  X633  and  at  low  Leaden  at  about  the  ease  tJtae#  ;  la  1761 

i  '  ’  »j  - »  1# 


'  t 


^  '^c  C/..:.r,-5  k.  -Art®,  ±_j2  iLl**i££ 


of  CvO.  8*  ^t3.  harry  Caraar. «  «s<  I  a i  *r.  i  Paor.c*;?  c  .n^  r,'  cf  the 

£nit^  J^.'  {  Bo'S  tern*  IS  v  ) ,  r ,  147, 

I'llliasa  B*  Foodm#  googassalo  and  Social  History  of  How  Badland 
(Boston*  XSB4}*  12#  499# * *  -  *  . 


^"i'ishop,  F#  *511, 

^reh*  *  Industry*  1T03-1789*  I#  Doe*  171# 

->  * 

0*  Pm  I,9  231*  The  legislator*  of  Conseatim.it  soem  to  hare  exercised 

a  discriminating  attitude  toward  fronting  monopolies  as  they  roeallod  the 
groat  abuse  of  thea  in  EoglaadUr t  Ttotor.  9#.  Clerk#  History  of  Mg^faetaroo  . 
ia  the  tilted  Statos  (’^aahiagtea*  1916)#  I#  47* 


603* 


^Franeeo  %»  'Cfeilkiao#  History  ef  gerwlsh  (Sew  London*  1366)  pp*  €07* 


*  furnace  tegite  eperatiea  at  Killlngarsrth  (Clinton),1?^  the  X7$04*,  "te,*, 

*  "* 

the  •  fho  »aj«rrde?eiep?@ant»  tomw»  cans  In  northeastern  Connecticut# 
The  host  ireadtpesiis  in  the  Colony  wore  thsao  ef  hsfe&tlt*  located,  in 

4  a 

the  tewas  or  BaXislury,  Charm  and  lost*  ^ About  1732  the.  first  mins  wa* 

epesed^At  Cre  EIlX  in  Sails bury#  7W®  years  later,  Thssaas  hmh  obtained 

« 

right#  to  fifty-acres  at  lime  Rook  end  set .  «p  the  first  f  er§e  there* i2 


Bro^tiea.eoatinaodoAt^  the  rise  end  forgo  veil  late  the nineteenth!  ii* 
©eatery*  ‘  In  1762  a  t%*. rEaxleten  end  ©thora  ©rooted  a:  blast,  furnace  at 
iiie  eat  let  of  ¥snse©p@ssiie  Iakear'Vi  The-  richness  ef  that  Salisbury,  ere, 
ted  its  tes^mess •'  soon  wen  it  a  reputation  as  the  hast  in  the  country*** 

A 

?4‘ 

or«>*  Before  the  Rerelutien  Iren  furnaces  were' set  up  at^etbefr  flM^t  such 
as  latovllle/Eiat,  'Canaan,  and  Rexsury.^  'lot  all  ef  this  expansion was 

9 

tehlrrtd  without  aidJ  froa  the  Colony*  In  1767,  for  etesiple,  Charles 
Cal&rell-ef  Birtferd end  Oaergt  Caldarellef  Sails  bsryrequoeted  a  lead 
ef  £1200  to  complete  their  iron  dsrrolepsamit  at-  Ralls bory#r  The  petition* 

reeclTsd  assent  from  the  gsaeral  asstehly*^?  ff-'ils  euttirg  iron  fr« 

* 

^^iaSwg*  the  f&isoas  figures  ehe  lares  ted  In  "the  lisa  Indus  try  was  «  '*■ 


Jared- Sliet  who  won  a  medal  fres  the  Society  ef  Arts  in  ^iglaad-  far » 

17 

predie  to  Iron  frte  Magnetite  in  KilUng’—rth*  Ifilllaa  JBaanel ,  Mum 


» f  a  " 


*  /  ->- 


.  P' »  4  2~ 


v'  *  jferbart  C*  Keith  and  Charles  R.  Harte,  The  Ifrrly  Iron  Xndast ry 
ef  CeTnec'.-dri’t,  p*  69*  Harry  C&rsi&a,  Social  and  Eoencriie  hisiory  of  the 

Wiu~,  (Boston,  1930),  p#  147# 


f  Xeith  and  Harte,  p*  11, 

V  •  *  <  #  e  f  -  y  *-*  **  ^  #  * 

^^Bishop,  p.  611, 

l*ivTj'r '  ?•  ^47,  S?f  *l»c  h /*xrd  ?,  V.\.%rr>jr * y ,  -  .rale  *Ilf  frorf 

o£  jiffijSr  i  /j*?**,  Cl<rw  ?*ri*  .19  >1),  p*  75* 

^Ibid*,  p*  513#  Keith  and  Barts,  p#  69* 

aof* .*>!**. It v  *>  Hrtd  ;ih-»i  •<  >o  .] 

Vr.i  .»ieAreh#,  Industry,  IX,  Boos*  131*132, 


aci‘*>r>-vt  v  re  Hired  >u  .a  Z^-vun^'i  itis^orr  of  th* 

3  '„•*»  (&  ,*  .&  hi*  ;  j  a  I  *;  ; 

t,  •*  _  t£t«*r  ,  p,  l<7. 


.  ioorni :lsrVilT#a  ’la  i rwaWSxki  at  Ball* a  Fails' ia'SKit 'in  tha lT^sJ  hat 


H  *  >v 


^  A 


2$'  *ra  ^sniiruot!  io  Lcaeda j} «  fh«  Sris*s'« 


the  profits  f<N -ttxa^p^ajBWBs* 

1  rO’l  *•  *"  *'  « *■ .  «•>  »*'»  i  •-  >  •’  /•  »'*.*'  *  *7}  »'v  *i  *_  s  *  ,  •■»  .  .  r'l  A4 

'  Tfco"6*n«rAl  assasbly  ©aie&dod  spooial  Boaopolisiie  prlTiloges  fay 


CD 


34 


slitting  mills  to"lboseser Fitch  In  lTZt^  anS  to  Ceieial  Jeeoph  Pitkin 

^  V  ».  X 

If  -  v  ; h£-inn*#vr».vA  AS  thot  tf  io.*t  EriSiah  aety-*- 

of  Eartfcrd  la  1747*^ 

widc^v^*"  !  4*  »*>*•  *»'•*'■•.  .  I:ur  •  rl* ,  *  *Ii*iirr  rAll  n*  H*d 

tfeo  nid-olghtooath  oeatary  Ctemeeiieui  was  osse  of  the  loading 


**-  v-  *•  ^  1  ^  '  “  7 '  "~ 

■afajjaad  £2.3  Hah  edeiss  la  the  mr&bor  of  iron  works  with  otgkt#  trills 

#  v-  V1  t  '■  .»  *  7"  *  *  *  *-  *  7,  •  ?  V’  >  *  r-  « V  ~-  **  w  *“  y»  r  ^  1  **’?'?  «*r»  *-. 

bad  «aly  tear,  esA  mat  tii»  «t&ef  Mlteili# 


^  ^  ** 


~  ♦  *  *  •  ;*  t»  *  -  *  *  ♦  tr  ‘  '.  f-  i*  '  ‘  ^  *■  r1  *  -"v*-  Y  • 

still#  %  th»  m*&  $£  iha  ©sXeai&l  psrisd  fssiuijtoma  eestai2id4 


%r  *  -r  '  /*  * 


f  .  ^  ^  ♦*  .  /*  ,., 


.««  .-  *’■  -%*  ^  #* 


largest  amber*  It  is  probable  that  tbs  first  stool  la  daserina,  ms 

•«  *  .  * 

22 


^r*t 


•  r  A 


produced  in  Ceaneotimat  la  the  1720*  s*  By  1750  a  surrey  of  steal 


Bills' 


that  Csoasotiowt  had  sns#  !&M*askisstts  and  lew  Jersey  ** 


*4eh,  SM 

'  la  add  it  lea  %*  the  assay  handicaps  h^:.perias  o^pmsloa  of  iroa  sad 
•totl  product  lea  alrsa^f,  Farliaasat  in  1750  passed  tho  Iron  lot*  thros 


tn  crj.'irAl  of  tew  ->.T*~»  ta 

,  £7 


jf  ,  _ r  »•«  ^  ^  k  '  •  *  f»  «  ’  '  ’  4S  *  *  f  ^  >*  '  " 


'  i  ^  ^  ■  *•  4  »-y.  ■  \  ^  i“  T 


•  ■■»  §k  ~~-  * 


types  of  imsrorks  wore  forhiddoai  slittia^  sills  cutting  l^roa  &m 


f  v.  ■  ^  4 


-%*  •  * 


nails#  plating  forces  asking  shoot  irca,  and  stool  fumaoos  tsimlsg  out 


■K  -%  *V 


"  ‘  .a  **  ^  O  - ■  ♦  '  -.**  \  V*  ■*  *  "l  ^ 


7  ^  , 


hlistor  stool  for  tools*  those  rostriotlons  applied  only  to  Wr  works# 

S ntzs.  of  tiro  si  r.*  al«o  nr.-  e  olo^s." 

... — ^  0»-4r— r  ^iUlsa  SsaaariU  dsfcgisoa  (Sow  Xask#  18&?}#  4^* 

dd#  Arthur  C,  r r .•  r  ■)-,  .-» •  -uleori  usd  uf  Vhe  Ceio.-'*  **  !r«; 

Industry  (Fhii%uol“rua,  l// r  > ,  e?C  65-72/ 

- -  TD" 

.  C.  a.  in,  S12-S13# 

?»  5*J  :l*rt0p,  t,‘  491. 

E00*  H.  IX,  22f, 

*  C.  X;.Ii#  637. 
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’arr^a#  p*  147*  Bm  &ijio  Ezmru  F*  i^eiphroy#  goongala  Mlrtory 

•/iS 


'■  ~  fn  1727  csosrdi^f  to  lr*4  $ba®&§a  in  Somwsl®  SUtosgr-  sf  tl?o  >  .. 

—  r  ~  —  *  **  *»  -** - -  -  •  ™ - 1  *  1  - 


.  •  '-r  ,  p*  11^#  Carson  giTsa  17^4,  as  .W  ia  tew* 


..  . :^,.X  ®JL  -.1  b.i_  .. ..:._!  idk  I*  HTf..;  f 


0 


ttt 


I- 


but  eld..,*^scMuld  centime#  #  to  the  .other  Load,  Cities  were  resowed 

opm.  colonial- pig.  iron#  and  iren-bsurs  (shipped  to  Ioadcn).  f  The  British 

'  ,  £» 
iron  suumf  aoturers matted  ohc&p  r*w  im  to rials ,  but  objected  to,.  ^ 

~  •*  -  ■w'  9>  ***•  ■•-  '-»-■■•  t  -»r  ^  -i.  ^  fc.  •  “  -  •  ■  »•  7,  %  ♦  «V»  »V  AJT  -r-  <# 

24 

ee^otitioa,  fresi  colonial  finished  iron  (and  steel)  products..  .  .  . 
lew  suffered  the  sasst  fate  as  that  of  most  unpopular  British  acts— * 
widesprs&d  disobedience.  For  ex^sple,  a  slitting  sill  was  established 

;  *i*3*s  #.«*£**/,  a#r/*Ta?.  e4cck&t*.erj»  aSservs  cpcoiaa  recegfilviejifc# 

at  Eafleld  .la  1773, 25  „ 

;,  wful*  21tVv:  nt  S*»hcr  frost  17-$ 2  to  l^CO,  ijaoe  c ittokt 

, ,Mroa  Elliot  of  ^Sillinrs’srth  wag  asking  steel  in  1772  whoa  hf„.* 

'  j  a  Ui  i.  y  4.  ‘4*  4  -*>  -  1  *’ ,  -  i  C  'j,  #.  4  +k.  C.  4  itw  •'  C  -  aC*«  i  1*  ^  /T./ 

petitioned  the  general  assembly  for  a  lorn  of  £500  to  ieprora  his 

a.  -'_  .  «<;  „/•  :*i  ;•  “v-»r  y  „•■  *  c  .  ..  *  s.i  .  .  r ,  S 

business.  Eo  particularly  wsaxted  to  get  his  iron  from  Ccnneotieub  oros 

v..  'a,  .  j'w.i  *  ;  t.  ..  ^  -i.  •  .  •  -  a;-  /•.,  c->cn 


Ed 


rather  than  frcii  Ksw  York.  <?n 

ex-,.  /*■■  j  -*r,  rr  \  i, ay>  1,4^4*  *jv.  tAde  ftb'jtl  *;</c  r..ta"7nd  ratch**  > early# 

,  The  ©look  industry  of  Connecticut  was  aoall  but  distinguished  la 

>*.04  -i-T  #  *  . .  ;*  f  -v-  ,  •.  /;  ,  .,'  ■ 

the  colonial  period#  Thoms  Bash,  an  original  settlor  of  Bow  Baven  in 

*  *.  •  *r  >*  *  |  OX#.  X-*  *■  m  *  %  #*t*  v*f#»  ?.*  v  *f#  Si  — '  .  X  i.ii  t  '!»i-  l#> 

27 

1633,  apparently  mdo  the  first  clock  on  the  African  continent# 

* :  «*—  ^  4.  ✓  #  # 

Little  aoro  was  heard  of  oleobrnking  until  the  1720’s.  In  1726  Ebeaeser., 

«  .  t  i  *  **-•  ^  fc»  -  -  •  -  -  •  ‘ '  *  "•  •  <  -t '  -*  i  *  ;  ^  ,v  lv- >  »  >■  is  ^  a  i 

I^rjgel©  pat  a  tcwor  ©lock  tip  in.  the,  Ouilfccrd  seetlnghou.se.  From  about 

*’•  •*  ”  **'  *  *:*  - 4  *-'•■  •  tu  'j>  **■  oc1  *.  ,.-c  t  :•  fur  l<>e  icrisifc* , 

that  tine .  onssard  smll  ele^rakors  flourished  in  ssany  toros  in  Connecticut. 

1  '  t-'  *0«  ■  r.  /--'•.  -  /->  ,  -  .„.  o;  ,  rl  1  '  f-  ....  ;;  Knr„ 

SeTsral  score  cloc&ssakors  in  all  were  active  in  tha  1725-1733  period# 


Bern  of  the'  leading  silvcr^iths  also  mde  clocks# 


28 


*o 


-«S - - - -  .  ■; — _ i.i — ■#■"■>;■>■  ■■J|  i"MI*>  ■  m  '■■  JIJ.I"  y«i  23o» 

•' "  *  ‘'Arthur-  C, -Btning,  l  HLtlsh  - M  HeHt  of  the  Coital &1  Iren  £h»n~i?t 

Industry  (ffelladelphia,  193o),  ppl  fio-YA. 


25* 


•l  V 


>,-?!•*  V 


rtJ< 


?rtid.,  p.  @lj  Bishop*,  1,  :  ,  481. 

^•'enV-nfr  7.  ^  uUJ  _ _ _  ^ 

fr~s.  >  ,w  ar-talr-eo  fcf  7r  « r’#l 


28^**’  t>'rV#-r#*  #i»  EoJ  1,  V->  i/»rn  of  Kew  icn->on  Conr*^/,  p#  167, 


27~ 

^wwm  -IU  fieepte,  fejrly  Clofe'^klgg  in  Cwg^etleut  (Publicati^ 

ef  the  tercentenary  Ccmissica  c!FT«Bneetioiai7 le*  HTTpT  1« 

active  l»oth  In  eleckasking  and  sllwennski&g  included  <lcha 
Avery  of  IVestcn,  A^oa  Doolittle,  Mesekiah  Hotchkiss  end  Silas 
of  Bow  l^Ten,  and,  Zis^ao.Heed  e&'Stas&ierd#-  per^Lao  Enrly  Sllee»-of 
(bmwfltlwtL  artblta  Mijbere  0Cerldsa,  1913),  pp*  64-Xtu'r  pasexa# 


.  $2* 


.  did  cW©adss^loefcsri>spr#ssotod  Ai&ovteptmxk  wholly  CsnaBAoticst'e^iai  the 

7  ? 

eighteenth  dentury* ?■  Itoj}«ftim?€hsney  ©f  last  Hartford  mdo  coo  of  tho 
first  about  47-45#  tand  -tot  towa  rapidly  bocasa  the  ©enter  for  thw  art# 
(ftssaey  ranked  first  la  this  Xiao#  sad  probably  .strsngXy.  iaflaahsed  Slit 
Tmntf+'sd  in  th*  W/0**  w*»lch  p  rt  video.  the  peper  far  tat  0«-c  ■-^  -  ;.  *»d  nost. 

cf  ti  Sssldss  'ChABsy#  several  other  eleckmfcors  deserve  spools!  reoogaiiion.* 

Seth  TosagC*)#  while  living  at  ^iPd®or  fr®h  174t  iJd  1760,  i^ds  tjrlddks 

3^  9CA 

of  ’•  rare  '•  quel  iiy*  ®*£ / , XSuSeds  Xarland  of  ^gland  rssns  <t©  Sararlok  la  1773  th? 
sad  for  tfedrty^faar  ys&rs’s&d®  fins '©leeks  sad  watches  there*  Els 
sM«  srsre  :*cosld*rod-' «$&«1  to  the  boot  English  disports#3*  aid  /Ee  *©«a 
enploy^d  tea  or  bands  «id  asuh  about  two  hundred  watches  yearly* 

Iteaiol'tes^pi  osmtmlly  the  finest  ©raftsnaa  ©f  the  *gfoup#  rWa*^'v'’  *** 
apprentteod  to  Haddad,  after  which  bo  sot  tip  Ms  ora  sMp-li  -ESst 
Wladsor ' about  1780*^  ?r  ****  ^l^sy  *  dch,  thcsagr. ,  pottery  *«rV 5 
e "  Pfeper-ssfikisg  in  the  CoXasy  w&s  inaugurated  by  Christopher  Loffingsrell 
at  Kofj?ieli  la  X76d*^  la  1769  be  obtained  a^boccnt^  ffm  tho  legislature 
Sfbro  psemopor  qalre#^  E©  did  neb  receive  ooloaial  aid  for  long#  but 

— 1 -i  -_.  g  .  -  .  ';.  ii  .  >-  '  '  y  -  j r  1 7 70 . 


^  -  ‘ 


a  *• 


^Ibid*,  pp.  4-S# 

Kim  v%3Tr* iM' *r  >  i£gc.a  L*itnx<  :>  leuacr^d  hi*  chocolate  *»ill  •  C?<o<j©lat© 


SO, 


v:  -r  ■*-  X^aiol  Bbrard*  A  Ere  Elo^^ry  of  f?l4  Windsor#  Carm^oii^t'#  pp#  23d* 

237#  Bo opes  speaks  of* Seth  of  laurtford  as  tbs  toaoSr^o’f  Choosy# 

*•  l  o  «I  "'fx  -  i,*i  .ury  Ccnrootieut  t<wrr*  vac  the  f  i.»t-v.iil 


•s* 


Sotriohjr  p*  COO*  £r&ir.,  wa*  ; rrs/.au  £?iils  r«r* 


32, 


" —  -  Smjods-f*  lfer<faall»Msdore  JEtstory  ef  fhnt-best^mt 'Conaty# V"P#  *137# 
Probably  this  pvsduetden  was  attaiosd  after  tab  Brw&tliai# 


33 
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**>  P»*  c*j t?t4 4  Lord  ^heffieli  to  thi* 

■#  w  *  ,  — 


r 


C®ftBsio»,  p*  ®07».  kts  Sell**  aeatinr;* ^  it  Ik  hie  Tt; n»-rvl*i , 

pi*47C,  ~~ 

55  '  _ 

C*  1*  XIII,  212-213*  Tbs  great  was  rose  in.  dad  ia  Say#  1772 

(c*  a*  rni^«8o)#p*  «o^» 


^S' 


did  ecntiauw  to  cut  all  kinds  of  paper*  1  He  pj^&aosd'  sheet  15?30  2; 

56 

^•e&ma  s&BSurilly  e&d  .eKpleyed  tmx.br  theirs  mtors»  ?  t  cee-trelfth  part 

*  '  .% 

ef  ealbsraMn  others •  asking  paper  before  and  Hrreluiiosu 

IbcBefcor-Vatcwn  and-  Austin  ran  a  flourishing  p&pi3T  Mil  at  Bast 

Earfcfprd  la  the*  1770**  ahleh.  provided  tb»  paper  for  tbs  Conrant  sad'Host, 
©f  the- writing  paper  ef  the  0tate*.t  acres*  Hill  brook  t«  ->rori^  porter 

fcr  L^lasfih^kia^wlfcs  alaest  t&sknoiisi  la  fesmeetient  aw  la  -the  ctb^r.^ 

*  #  « 

aeloRi©*#5^,  JSrSfayV  1747  Thcgas  'Dsrf.ing  af  Bsor  Harea  petitisssd  feT  tbs 
sals  right  twws&T  glass  wbish  ko'-wws'  gjnsUd  ftr  tersely  years'/  Xfc 
Apparently#  though#  Its  enjoyed  aa  great  Bseeees#  for  nearly  all  glass’  .4 

still  had  to  boi  ispfertod^- t*l  on  *  «re*41  *t  r  ?e^-,  w*  t  ivMwt  to  fields 

• 

•ad  *  Battery  waking  else  nod*  slight  progress  •  A  pottery  plant  was  tot ■ . 
up  at  Sosa  Hill  la  Esrwieh.  la  1766  which  eoxetdasod  eperatlssB  f&r  inte 
the!  next  esatury*?®’  Far  the  Colony  as  a  whole#  though#  pettarylwerksur , 


seen- .te:  hare  been  .rixtsally mdawwau^tr-y-  of  the  f «r lly  grnir.*  As  tM 

cwn v  Christ©^®!*  Is ffia^roll  added  to  his  pl^n^ering  effort*  in  p&psr- 


mkliig*  and .  stoekisg«sro8esieg  with  a*  third  *flrvta*  ia  Csn&eotioat  1  *  rg*  r 
searnfaeter  lng-<*tho ,  ssakins  of  ebeo©late*r.  M»  iat'X770* 

»  t 

Bias  years  1st  or  Si^m  2&tkrep  launched  Ms  efeeeal&te  bHI*.*  Chseela&e 
was  t&mtk  seas  idtrod,  a*  rare'  dolieaey  sad  snmaaded  fei^h  price  s*^?«r  eystesui 


— — ▲  wMX'dmsaoi  lasuS&arh  in  srsy  -C^caostisat 

** '“»*  ^  ‘  V  1*  f  i*  T 

whore  the  corn#  as  well  es  ether  grain#  was  ground*  These  mills  were 


tr*  «V  p 


'*■«•  -  *  r  it  C '  r 1 ?  t  f  ia  Crrcv?'<**  ioul  , ' 


W  OUX'.C 


,-p*-«07. 


<i#  4«;  v< 


59V!  V  1.  rollout  K*£ftiire, 

7!#  2l:Pl®h©P#  p.  259  quotes  Lord  Sheffield  to  this  effect#"' 

*T!«nIMja/pi  StlUa-BKAltaad  1* 

Sewais-i  iseiska*  ,u*  iW*  : 

l9eialkJaa',-#»  509 .132-135.  .  ’  •  ■ 


to  6ubjeet-#f  regulation  &e  early  as  K&r©h*  1C5B  (S9)  sad  K&reh*.  \&$Z 
($3)*i4tto  letter  ti at  to  miller's  tell  was  set  at  oas-twelfth  part 
ef  ea$h  bushel -ef<  sera*  sad  e^-3$jcie«nth  p&rtref  stor  grato*^?**, 

C cr.;^MrMa2gr  the  sill  foraed  airital.eeg  in  to  eecacsaie  life*  of  .saest 
tone*-  aid  J.4  -was  often •  to  first  industry  established®-  la  Wethersfield* 
fer>:emgp2e*  tlllKl.ittei  iia  bail*  aeree*  Mill  Break  to  prcrri&e  .psaw 
for  €koator!o  griet  silll-.  fkisiialeaid  to  hare  b#sa<-therfirst 

dctvMJLt  la  Cennsstls^®  .  ;  la  Btosferd  tbs  grist  mill  started  la:  1642 

*  '  A  2 

was  ■to  mot'-iaQpestaat'tliigloited^tom  enterprise  la  the  tom* Ac  lazily 
Watorteuy  ssssafaetariag  began  In  ldSOtwl^  Stephen  napkin1#  grist  -  sill#*** 

Muai  Tbs  typis&l  sdH  l&s&ied  an  a  ssmll  1  atreesi  was  sab  jest  to  f  leads* 

<ve 

«&d  'draught#  wMek  eftsw  serieasly  interfered  with  or  stopped  operatises* 

Banes  to  earning* 'ef  a  siller  flnetaated  eansider^bi^*4  Hast  ef-taiA 

# 

earlier  mills  were  tmdertot  *in  type >  -built ^ohesply  wpan  a*  small  stroma* 
designed1  simply  for  s^il-^oale  ' grinding  «f  to  '  faaily '’grdial  r‘l»  the 
llentryWas  ^slsind,  m&sy  itrerms  bedsmh  msto’-itfregalar  ia  th^ifr  filter -nS 
with  < ls&g dry ‘ p-srieds  - wesson  ia  the  smmr®  As  population  grew,  larger 
sills  were 'required*  -  $l4ttly:n*r  *M  larger  sills  ef^fae  wsrshefc  type 
were  eat '-ap  ca  to  lmrgsi1  streets  **^  Ferttmately,  Co^atio^t 
with  ’’splendid  ‘sites*  •  eepeeially  ea  the  Thanes  end  E&ts&toaio  Si^er  systsas® 


^  f  *•  ^  ^  -A 


,.er.j,l  ■.  ..-  /.:. . r-1-  -  -  :  *-,<.  ’ 


/$ 


4J 

C®  8*  I.  231-  $93® 

Ab*i  ct»  jl  Let.  .  ^ve:, ;  J«,Vs  *a1«v,  of  Rarfcfardf  V.\*  -r  4e*i*t-hsa  Ot.l» 

,  *  ,Ttoni#  W.  -Bsbi#  "the  First  Civil  Settlement  ia  Coaneetieut** 

Ctoieti^  rrrr'ijis.  •  ;  L  *'’•*  —  •*  . >w<  w*"vl 


ioet  TO*  226® 


.^Jtilis™-^  IWllT'^Stofo  rd^  1641  -i960  ®**Conni  otiaut  ‘TKajSI  ins  * 

a  n  a  **■  -~.a  ..  .  „  *>rt— ®***®*®'  " ri  ••esF 


71*  216® 


'««Tr®  •*-  *  -nr  ».  ~  »  i  J- *  'i  '-'i'.'* 


^Flermos  West*  *^at@rtmry*  Its  Frcsdnsnt  Interests  end  JWsple** 

Cegffi@^t:;  j:4t  liaggisiae<  7H,  133® 

ft*®  pp.  *132-133®  .  *  .  A 


fho  filler  -xwafeed.  as.  an  jgsporfcant  f Iggrwl*  ©olealal  and  wnr# 3at istaaxy 

{#!/«/•  thfec  tv*  "1 leans  '.*.';  t  •elr*'';^  ?  >'er«*  plsyitg  * 

.«_.*Xa  the  fins  art  of  fai^lo&ipg  ^sld#  oilier  and  precious  stones#^ 

»>gr~..  -«w,v  ....  .  «...  c  .rzTTrr.  •  ■-*■.-<  *>  *  *•-'-■»>  i  «;•■  **.s  >lv'-  .  >r 

Coses  citcut  could  boast  of  an  early  start#  though  ca  a  smll  scale#  as 
tbs  leoal  dcaa&d  for  seen  nrthalos  was  .too  mall  te  proride  ^faX^-tfcsa  h 
wark  for  the  silTers^&th*  ....  Eoso^srrny  of.th^a  fupnleias&ted  tbeirjwager 
inosssas,  by  .mking  wleoks  and  ..cabinets#  iasfcwplss#' ato*  Horeerer#  tbs 

*^■1*  *  i>  v  rj^  r  |  « ■*■  **  *  »  » 

eilrerrsiths  of  Efw  Taik#  Boston  and  Eospcrt  hold  a  highs?  rerutatiea 
so.tbat  wealthy  Cosaaeotioit  people  tended  to  patronise  than#4?.  Actually, 
*cs®  .,cf  ..the  Ccmeeticut  eolonial  silversmiths  did  excellent  work  .with  a 

./i  V'/i*-  *7  +m  *S  *  *  .  A  v  —  -  ^  -  *  4.  — -  .  *  -"«  v  •»  I.  » .  v  «  ♦  ft  **?  m.  a  *  :  *2  4 1  . 

4  ft  l  9  •  » 

"uaifsym  and  besutlfal  surface  •••  that  [could]  sorer  bo  attained  by  a 

k  tj-pa-  f  ct  n **  ry « 

♦.  The  earl  left  kaewn  oilverraith  in  Cssmecticut  seeaas  to  hare  boom  .  , 

r*  tc&.vt  ii  ~ .  ■ ..  r.  '  “  \-  «  .!*.  *  *«r  .  v  uc^ry  anc  ^c^r.tr.od 

John  Prince  of  Milford  who  died  in  1703* .  Rsrt«  Grlgnon  of  Harwich  who 

-  -••••v  -•  •'  *  in  5e*  •  -  ■  W5ftr<  ra  erv.i;,  .-•-  nnu»  or  toont;  .-wica** 

worked  in  Harwich  fre-a  1706  tmtil  his  d^ath  in  1715  was  tie  sooend 

*  '■;■«■  ryvj.fi t*  Jii;-.  j/  r.  y.  - «  •»,  >*\  t  ju,rr.  >-.,e 

iilrermith,  end  ho  left  his  tools  to  Dsaiel  Deshoa  who  boossao  a  leading 

iKrc.i;  ;',  snoa^aa^ *n^  ar  4  ?.«.  •/.*  ry  ;r.  2  s.a  ir*--  UUl  "  ,*»-’*  im 

•  i  Its  rmith  at  Sft 

ooen'-ca:’.  pictv-n,  •  »;  v* - ^  '  •;»>  ?Jltr  r?  #♦  ^Ja'^r  *b*Jt  tizm* 

IXtegotfesr  apprcxissitcly  ninsrty  ®ilTsrr2d.ths  wore  aotlre  in  . 
Cenneotiont  in  tho  period  ending  with  tfe®  close  of  t& ,EeT9lati«3jLry  War 

•5- £  -  M  L?  *  ft  ■  ,  «n  r#Da  t%t  v-j.;  v'.  *"■{,■?  ^rdere 

temn*  the  most  skilled  silworcsiths  mxj  be  listed  Captain  Hobart 


Fairohlld#  Cors^lius  Xlerstoad#  .Timbfagr  Banteeea#  Riahard  Cutler#  and 

s'  .  (■•*>-.'•'  ■  ri  .  :»f*»  L.ttt  !*i  r. : tn  sfty«it«#A|  fc Hewed 

Abel  Buell  of  Bew  fiswsnt  Jasee  7iloy  ,ef  Bartfor^i  Ma^«r  4faatM»-  0tifnt. 

of  Kiddleto^ni  Thorns  Barlsnd  of  Moswiehi  Daniel  Deshon#  John  and  - 

.  is rtvp,  I,  ♦».  ■  i.  ,  »•  '  .-^•'sce  •  •  -ManuCao taring ‘Xii'te rests 

ef  <5«m  fi'  vcV  Vitl:*-  *  *'-<■'••»,  ?•*»  !*_’  :  !.♦*'>*“,  *  *  ,  «?4. 

- g - - — — — — — — ~ — - - - - 

George  K*  Curtis#  pp«  45-4S« 

fwi..  p.  w. 

•  .  *111,  rr». 

47 

&  Ibid# #  pp.  47*48ft 


*:p »  r  *  <»  4.**  # 


Cl* 


■ 


U' 1  for  *r- csrr «.£ <v* ; •  *•  s: .  il£ *h*r  “•■’*  v-f>'  t-:r*3  a  **£<*•* 

Beaoa  It  ©4ui  fca  ftasu&ad  mat  the  airreraalthl  already  irer*  playing  a 

alscdfleest  peri  1£  ©si&hlljhlag  CemiaotiouVa  grrwlag  '  repaiiiian fs£  * 
fta*':*rmitt*Maiiiip7l*  tl*t  ,'’r'  5**th*r  i>rs.«;  wrought  u?  to  y* 

?"at9«i^r®pa5»,’*inf«tJ*wifj”»tao»  Itso  4iuMisa»«  * 

Ihep .^Hf "<»4#  illnr  ala«r* 'and  rt*V'buttTOi»>''plAted  tow"  toA'th*. 
io&lei;  aad’-atlw^  plafsJ  wir*.43  p->f0lMd«B  &r,d  mtlln,  'Jura  1»  rea.st; 

‘(Mintei);  *ss^riil-kaira  la  t£lirliM.*  iUwnVitstf 

-r 

^rotmtsly  the  Hr#t"2i|dda2^f**^hia«  in  the  ©ountry.  end  ha  advertised 
ita  s&rlts  ie  the  g^*al-'dee«afcl*;***  another  "liret*  for 

C  jnr.^^g  inventive  genius  "extended  fclae  ietype-E&iiiig  a»d'4'type^era&d»ry* 
fee  '  a&^ared  aid  in  17©9  fren  thd  legislature  fair  the  fesndery  end  lisfe&Aed 
thefcaalBeae  la  where  h»*e2?pleyed  fifteen  or  twenty iaada. 

T!a  ehierprii®  lasted  f#r  a  'f^  ys&fa,  hut  not  thrt?j^Hh«'Vsur#^Sl>r'  d 
farmings  S&td-eaaAlas'  and  taddioiy  h41 d  "ah'  ia^ertahV place' bride4 

r 

3^®l3ir®#"  Alt&t»g$**7®r7  'little  e&tdridb  li*«vailt1Sld'aimt  thavu 
JU&sei  frea thdWglnaiagef  t&a ^#lai^le^laiW^*aaatM^  ritfUeted 
interest  InHhe  ‘eelszpatiesu  ‘  ;-’Xa"  Pehraarf  »  “1640  ‘ (41 )  (t%u  ordered 


iroju 


pre-»n&*r*ne9  ♦  Bristol  ves,  for  t  ^ur.ple,  ©;  •»  ef  th©  re*  srutsr*  of  the 

in.ir.i  PF»  4S-79,  jgueieu  Abent  forty  teana  had  cm®  «y  sere 

•ilver*&l*ii3  la  this  perleoT  'i,«ar  Ecvea  led  with  c •vesta® a, 

fcy-^e®  Wade*  tltMmivtr liartferd-with  ekw»  f4  Bmiili  ti^t* 

~'C.  h.  I,  60. 

J  0 

^Iliafcep,  X»  619* ,  Also,  A*  B.„Tfcadrr«re«d  ’TSsaafaeturlag  Interest* 

•f  &a^^.TaX^  .la'l^rla»  Sir  lagladd  State*,  II.  ©94.'  4Wf 

fL  v  I  it.  >  y  t  i'**  t  \  t  „ .4  ^  -  ,r  ^  ■mu  mrri  ]<  HMMM  nwriKOuai 

•S19»r. 

g|Kic-, c »  l«a.  fit.,  p«  ICd, 

^C.  E.  xm»  W. 

*.  ‘aLlawla  hair.  Irutogtyjfea  ir  &jpgrl*&  (Mtm  lark*  1 92©). 

p*  8  S2«.  «  ^  ”  '’**'*“  ......  ^ 

p.  2X3* 


Epephradltu*  ?»*V#  girto ry  »f  griatsl  (Znurtfe^i,  p.  131, 


: 


that  the  skins  ef  e&m  eaad  feats  bo  preeerred  for  the'  tanas fr»*^?r  Other 


nets  f  or.  er^©urag«i®nt  a^d  daipeetlonef  leather  nanafasturos  euoe&eded: 
la  freqso&b  er&®r  throughout  the  early  eeleaial  period*?^  For  example,^  • 
is  1632  eeisplMat  me  mde  that  8 bad  leather  [me]  wrought  up  to  y* 
great#  wrong  of  layer: thereof •*’*fhe  leather  ias|teotere  therefore 

were  tnpeareredte1  search  far#  seise;  sad  'dispose1  ef~  such  Inferier  4  4 
leathers * k*  tfcs  Colony  gresr  ini  population  and  health , '  there  !•  reason 
to  belter#  that  the  tasking  ef  leather?  goods  expanded  eoneid&ratXy.  When 
Washington  visited  Wethersfield  >lnl78r,  he  visited  a'  tannery  there  and 
•rlsead  sioh  interest  in  it*^-  si»;  w  *t,i.  *t«ci  us: ■.. 

*•  i 

®<  —  The  tasking  of  tinware  in  isorlea  constitutes  another  "first*  for 

Cezmoetleut*  ‘far#  Brothers,  E&rard  end  Willlaa  Faitison,  native*  of  * 

* 

Ireland,  ’eese  to- Berlin#  Connecticut  1st  1740 ' And  fsandod  there  a  tixsrare 


/*  #1 


They  purchased  their" supplies  at  Beaten  free  tin  cargo#* 


v. 


tarried  in  fim  Contrail,  Eaglaadi  and  at  Berlin  they  dipped  honored 

iron  Me te  iabenoltea  tin  to  produce  tin  geode  for  which  there  me  a 

rea^r  *arket.t  They. wore# thus*' the  original  "leaks#  tia  peddler*,*®  ***« 

Gtfcsrta  ia  0*flta**tl*tatV  flsrtd  hy  th*  Otaeeeee  of  -  Us  Mllli  lifMwif# 

entered:  the  field  end  e stahlishod  OsK&eetlmt *  •  repatatlea  fty«r 

presBtnsaoe#  Bristol  eras#  for  essssple,  mo  ef  the  new  centers  ef  the 
63 


63, 


_  '0.  R.  I,  60. 

•>*••,  «r»'  ia  Utitliaa  ?»*f  «.*)  *gd  Tr» .«  »f  tb»  wiMti  -ut  Mw 

-®*C. WT»,2&f* 2*6-287; '296MM,  377*  ni^Wl  HI#  14,  2*, 

256 1  17,  74-TSj  71,  126. 


-  o 


*»-  T> . 

v.  H*  XV,  71-76. 

^^Kis<£8 ,  * .  eit.,  p.  220. 

®%alee2ie  Ibiw,  W^f^f^riat  -IndRetsdee  In  Sasrlea  (Mr  Task,  1020  ) 

fa  Ol»«.  jr  -,t  *-*•  >  wT/T*-  . 

^tpephredlfcos  Peek,  h 1  •  ef  Bristol  (Shrtfend,  1SS2  )#  p*  131. 


. 


In tbo  period "betsrosa  <fcio«a  Wear  and  Xing 

n^  industry  booaao  i^©rtetb  i&  Cosmootioot#^  Ihitw  tha  dlftilli^  ■ 

of  ran#'  Throughout  tJ»  Colfey'tho  j^alftrliy  #f  x*aa%ao  growing  adghtilyj 

and  ,in  addltta  ,  =  fe  external  Market ' had  drr*l#] pod* «  i J. d  lag  i a  tfco 

0 

V-  'it  is  i&r&  surprising,  therefore,  tes  rf&ad  l&naabao  Deane "#f ****4’ 
Ife^rsfiold  writing  hia  brother  that  ^VELstlll  Sixty  fed ‘^11^- 

of  East  a  Tear  *  Tapart’tha  Mel&ssfcs]  to  n&di  "it  * ftroaa#*^  ~ c  *hif  ^pfei* 1 * 1 
healing  of  colonial  haaes  *ad  the  soterlty  «f  Definoetlottt  winters 

doubtless  pointed  up  the  ho&tisg  qualities  of  the  drink  3  Distilling 

.  .  ’  ♦•:•*.'■’*  .  *»  ?  ■» 

*  •,*-*—  *-'«—■  •  A  -  •*  *  ^  -x*'-  «<*  <*  •>■  .  «»  .  -^  -v.  ^  *k  -  . 

apparently  wo  fere  both  on  the  ©oasts  and  inland*  and  fell  tit  d  mvzfix'* ' ' 

•4.  *  &  *\  •  a*  .  w.*  *,*  $  «*  W  $  .*  A  **+'•  .  -  f 


61 


4 


ca 


•5a 


fiC 

ZT, 

v! 


enthnsl&&3  fed  capital# 

^>j^.  »».■*  ;  .  ’ 

Tfes  f&ssas  oo?por  sines  at  Sima  bury  and  Talllsgferd  presided  tho 

4  ■  •  »«>  <*  »  '  *  fi .  *  •  t  <  *»»? 

r®r  sate  rials  far  th*  Banaftot  ve  of  copper  ©eiaa  and  isplcsafetj# 

Joseph  Eigby,  a.  blaokssdtfa  of  Craaby,  sakir^  use  of  tho  nearby  Wines, 

/  *  .  .  L  i 

'-.  1  M  1 

tamed  oat  ocppsr  coins  in  tho  1730* s#  . 

*~  *■•>-*.  o  »  # 

T *  ^  .  .  .*  •  ?^«  ■» 

Tho  ehiof  producer  of  copper  goods  wae  Abel  Buell  whoso  copper 
found  i  mibt  Slot  only  in  Cessna oticat  tut  also  in  neighboring  ©olosioo 
as  wan*-  E©  personally  .peMUd  his  die q  and  ©oiss*  and  did  a  llroly  , 
tessfetss**  Coftnootlsnt : probably  ooi^sd  s&sro  .  ooppar  ton  eay  otfeo?  ;1  yrj , 

Colaay*  ’;ST-.n<>  *****  *.t  Frr.afcrd,  fivt  *U  folrn**Id,  thr*o  ft 

®*Soofen,  XI,  SOI# 

#«*?•*  ><**  \  ,  l-A*'.*.'ih*i<'*,ts.  nr  i  71:  ft  .!♦ ,  " 

®%fM*purot  1#  Skrtla,  Morohonts  Tirado  of  tfco  Cogmcottot  Riwor 
▼alloy  (VorttNsptas,  UM)» 


%#!r,  pr«. 


#  pp *  'WVi) ,  w»«wftpu  «wi * #  ro>'  cf  .*.» r<4 

v<tf ’^Bishop,  p*  .:.k  k:ZLj£i r:.  * 

r 

•▼arly  Calaaca..af  Jfesoy  is  CfeassUsvItV. 
Iggg^j  ■  •  g  | .  .j,  TO,  *,-»>«  •  "■*■'•  . . — 


sad  .Ubor.ft^p^T 
Baker. ©f.  p»r©«£*-  la  ©©tadLalXo^ctlaut.  i B»  6r©grfch~frf  pgpttlf.tl<«»aad 
$f  .produstiuL  ©f,.g©edc  f©r  f&raiga,  aad, d«g®etl9 . E&3rt»t©#  and^th©^* 

£&er©a*©d  .desraad  f ©r.fer©!#*  £©ad©  ftiaulatsMi  sMpbailding  ;La  th©r,y 

* 

©ighto^ath  ^eatay#^  Ste.,^|daftx^r  fM  quit©  d©e©&fcralls©d  Mtli  as&rly 
OTwry  esod  »f?-rsrt!j«p.rlw  port  ',  «*•*•«  U  *  grsstf ft?r  la**®?. 

AasordXsz  ta  «&»  ©tsjdy,  Ccsssstisub  ro3ced  third  tart©aq3©£©vtellt 

ia  th©  t^leniss  ia  1Yw9#  The  e©I#ai©a  »t«^d  a*  ftl!©*©!?”-  sl, 

4'  *  ■'*?  plv  Iv.  ^  .U  v  •  u  p*i  V  ■«•  ,  A  f  “  *  -  <  Uk  C1J*T  wl 


1  *v  *> r artfcV-;, 
■  5v- '  -  -  ■* 
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!2ifc  th<*  ac  **  ;>$o  **  «r*fc**ji*  *%* 

In  t: «  t*a  «.» ?*  *  •%  ,ii,9*;  r  »-*•©*'•  -?  V/.# 

ffc©  ro$-?rd  ©f  w«eX«  rogictarod  at  B«sr  Earn  froa  Jna©  6*  1763 

tfcC  .  7  f  ft  .  .  <  ^  V  e~»  i  )  ~0  'll  l>  ;•  ,.1  .?1  >  ;  ,t  '  .  1  t  ff>  - 5* 

t©  0u^9  S#  1767  ©csttalsa  saggastiT©  data*  Shirt/^thr©©  chip© 

*77*. 

ia  fr^a  flftaoa  t#  ma  haadrad  cad  tsmsty  war©  bailt  a©  f©XX©^ct 

7  •  -<?  *'■'.'*«  r*rj  .5  kivii^t  ♦ »  •  t  *  r*  ■**  >*rt  os  ^*-t*  *  f.j  #  ^./ica  a 

aio©  at  Ewm*  at  Br«sf©rd,  fi*?©  at  Fairfield,  th.r#©  at 


Oailf^rd*  and  «aoh  at  Bartgr#  ^/br©©!:,  Mlferd#  Stratfard#  M&rmSkt 
8w  T@rk#  ^u8aobBCflfttc«  <ad  Viyglaia#^ 

-  »  V  A  ^  * 

..  Shipbuilding  first  ^pssra  la  th©  CaXgf^iBiX  R^e^rdc  far  X640  ia  a 


♦  *'t  i  a 


-  j  -  - - - - : - 9 — 

Ji 

■  ,w*  m*%%*  *  Ctem&lm**  wrtMi  ©f  Urd 

Sheffield*©  ©n  ^-acri^v-a  C  - 

<  ^  ,ll*n " 111  Jl3Mi  *’*****'*• 

*  > 

f  **  *.  •  •*:<  S  n4.wt-Y  *»/’•  ^  ?•  ©'>♦  V'.4s2m«!#jS  ia  dti« 

fcrtal  t-*.  .•  -4  «f  All  Ship©  and  ?©•©©!©  B©sd©t®f©4  at  V©»  Bs&mm 

m^ofw* *  _  “  ^  "*  - -  - —  “ 


gsstieo  that  Hop&ieo  had  oadprtakoa  tho  oo&pXotion  of-  a  vssitl 

-»  * 

t»*te  diopatofeod  for  *Cottoa '••oll.®^-  2a  1666  two  pesltir®  st^pa  to 

a 

«8§$osr®.|>o  ship  MBtfraatiie  wor®  tataou  All  tossoIo  wpoa  ih*  otooks  -<», 

67 

oxttgrtod  froa  t&mtim*  la  soooad  pl&oo#  all  ship#  of  flirty 


fcoao.or  aoro  troro  to  bo  froo  fros  t&xoo  a2voj* 
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XT.  *  i  i  p  *  i  r:  t  £»  o  ■'•  i  *■ 


iv 


of  tfe*  Colosy. 
givos  tho 


to  Mto  beoa  a  alw  but  *to&£y  iacroas©  la  tho  shipping 
This  tablo,  baaod  upca  roplioo  to  tho  Board  of  ?mdo| 

i  • 

pic  taro,  although  it  probably  orro  m  tho  aide  of 


-4  < 


$t,«  jrult  r.c  *.:.e  vs*  .It*  lx'  of  V.  *  » .tip Vail  .Hag 

?3 


«-i<3  it  reweir.*:  •■  +~  *-•  ’  '■  y.rv.  .  r.  '*;  tr.  -  jsior«i  *-l  period,  * 


=69 

r. 

Scrtbor  of  S 


ds-o*  ai  the  <3 '  'e.'  •-**.  .*>  '  ;».*•'  :-r  i*o*.  -t-  r  i  i ^n* *  tho  Start, 

Growth  of  Shippiag  la  Cosnoctieat 

Lid  it  jr*^- 

Toar  ft | « r  ©  f  V o  -  ■  ^ “f  t  fenmr©  _ 

nil  -'ii  ;UI  — r  iii  imr  i—rw iinr  of m—niim  imai— W^rw  Qai M  H«  I , mt  iff?,iro  —n ■■  n.i  ■■  ■  ■w»-»ii  ■  ■  ■ 

oro...  ru<*.  vc  ,  r  •  i  i  »a  -  bs'/yro- .<*. .. c  .  »r;>,t*c«ril  afliong  th* 

1TS0  42  -  1801  t 

ITS#  aI  t  errtwi  •  *  74  "  Ccrrw  ti  setWOt-r,  VI  d~ '  etoor.  413-  f vr  /  lag  to  the 

17S1  ...  U4  5527  651 

llTdft  ^*-t  tr - n  160-  T.sXe  fc  xt".  10317?  •' *.  ,  r^-1164  II,  Urtho  ’t-ficld, 


>  t  el*''  *'•'*  r5-'-  -- 


a  -  V  4 


'  V 


.•if'  '  'j+neinf*  x*a 


It  la  obrlouo  that  tho  moot  mrkod  iaoroooo  la  ohippiag  was  ochlorod 

St*  ooor»*  r  '  ;h4j.  «  rr 4  •*.*  r ,  .  r-  /  ».-  -y  -r**,  i:'  t!.*  Colony, 

la  thso  tswo  dooodoo  j^st  prooodLag  tho  Rorolatlon*  Moreover#  tho  ororogo 


J  >r.  •  >  •  » 
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teaaago  por  ship  Jxssp«d  from  thlrty-oao  tea*  la  1766  to  flfty-oovoa  is 

1774.'  x~  “  '  ’  ” 


'V  •  * 


.  >u,  u  ;•- 


fha  1730  reply  ladleotoo  tho  h om  port  of  oooh  ship,  which  glvoo  a 


f*  t.  t  £ 
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'e.  B.  X,  69.  . 
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C*  X«  XX#  I0.-‘/  *'  'vl  '<«'  v T  r  »rt,**  T t .. <m i  **h f o r :  •*  ,  III,  2«.<6 . 


6*'  S,  .Ho  4 To*-,*r&. »  p*  *"'•  BcO*  m  Portion!  ir  .iaclviod 

with  t  t _ ^  . . 

69C.  B*  TO,  66«S3,  X,  0SW20,  U,  «29j  XI7,  493. 

. . ^  *  *  •.  -  *•  jv-#  .  r.  ;oa, 

^  •  1 ,  .  ‘  .  *  <,  -  *  Al>r.  :.<?  . '  j. ,  :  .  »;  •■ai#  H’r  !”ir" f ->rd, 

*-  : '  *  Twaaty  wi’^»  about  nlwvty  asm  aro  not  toludod  is  ttti 

total  fori  tf&, -'-■■*■  *•  -  ’-t  • v  «**'  •  ‘‘  .11  ..T^t  -*  4«-f,  4c7; 

'Try  iti  t  »t^rj  of  — 5  ^Wfork,  XP04),  I,  697* 


good  idea  ^ef  the  distribution  ct  shipping*  Eos  London  md  Weir  Earea’ ° 
stood highest  with  fi to t  followed  by  Henri  eh,  Guilford,  sad  Hartford  with » 
fearj  Saybresk  end  Stratford  irith  three  i  Greenwich,  Milford,  Middletown, 


and  Killisprorth  with  t*ro j  and  Branford ,  Fairfield,  Hadd&a,  Forwalk, 
iyso,  'sad  Wethersfield  with  onei  -fb#  ships  varied  in  six#  frea  the  Sloop 
aacooflilsf  ton  t®as  to  tho  "brigaateea"  Polphln  of  eighty  ten#.7*  ^-In 
1766  the  largest  vessels  reported,  tho  Licn^  and  tho  Leopard,  reached* 
only  nlnarty tess*^  has i  -s asj rr,'d 

It >1* 'diff&inXt ‘to  assets  tho  relative  importance  of  tho  shipbuilding 
deco  at  tho  diff  erossfe  ports*  Sow  London  took  tho  load  at  tho  start#73 
sad  it  remised  among  tho  important  throughout  tho  colonial  period*7* 
Hew*  Hamm  ranked  high#  as  did  Guilford,  $aybreek,aad  Stratford  mmg  tho 


•castaT 'towns#  t  T7p  tho.  Connecticut  Hirer,  Mlddletetm  was  forging  to  tho 
fkswt*7^  but  Essex,  Middle  Isto,  Glastonbury,  Hecfcy  Hill,  Wethersfield, 


76 

and  Hertford  also  had  active  shipwrights*  *  On  tho  Thsmes/Werwioh  was 

e 

tho  some  of  Ship  const  motion.  Probably  orory  tom  in  tho  Colony, 
located  m  water  of  say  importance ,  s m  aom »  shipbuilding  done*  1  ‘  1  l  l  » 


£  1 


r«"T  «I;5  ?.r*  «  ,  “  /  i 

TT 


•■>  1"4  i\0~A% 


(i.'l'i  *V; 


b,  *  C.  H#  ¥11,  «62-€S5# 


- v  X,  625* — - - - - - - — - - -  - - —  . 

‘  p.  *?* 

7?Bishep,  p*  60* 

tit  <*_*,  \ ,  24-r , 

74C.  M#  Hallway,  "Old  Whaling  Port,"  Connecticut  Kagatlno,  III,  206* 

J »  »i».  I*  • 

**Hlatcry  of  Middlesex  County,  p*  72#  Modem  Portland  is  included  • 

with  IGLd4i«t«pm*  /  ♦ 

T^M* »  p*  Carl  P*  Price,  Jfe&feea  SaguMR  Button, 

Conacoticat,  1S41),  pp*  66-66 1  Alonso  fi.  Chapin,  Glastonbury  (Hartford, 
1653),  p*  126 1  Eoror  M*  Griswold,  “First  Soiling  \ ossois  and  Iforchsnt 
Mariners  on  tho  Ccsnnoctiout  Hirer,"  Connecticut  Kart  sine,  X,  464,  467  f 
Henry  Stiles,  History  of  Ancient  lorkT  1904),  1,  697* 

if  If  14  ■■■ 


Although  tho  Tassels  of  tho  eighteenth  century  sdea  wary  sna.ll  te 

m*3i#ra  ©yea,  a-aoh  of  them  represented  a  eisoable  inreatsont.  .  Perlexanplo# 

arminety-seTea  ten  schooner  built  at  Hartford  by  John  Filey  in  1750;  cost 

77 

£484Gs06«09#  a  Tory  large  sum  for  these  days#*  .star  of  Ceshen, 

2as?  &*ub111*  ferasd  an  integral  part  of  the  ssannfao taring  soon*  in,;, 
eelemial  Cssanoetiewt.  fisher  urns  plentiful  and  the  neod  for  sawyers# 
pressing#  CM®  sill  sperater#  -  in1  eelenial  timss#  eon  Id  do  about  twenty 
ti»es  the  werk'«f  a  hand  sscwpwr#^1  Ct'-mo^tio-at  co lords.  1  i«m  the 
ooo^ggndiisr  appeared  quite  early  in  Consent  lent#-;  In  September#- 1659 
the  legislator*  gar*  John  Wiirthrop  "libberty  to  fin#  oat  a  place  for  ?  t* 
the  sotting  tip  a  scar  Kill  «h*r*  it  mjr  not  preiudloe  the  plsntatyesia  or 
faras- allr*dy:gLrea  eat.*  *  is  tho  year*  paessd#  a>  masher  of  stsnsdll*  cn 


were  erected  at  f&Yertble  stream  sites  throughout  tho  Colony.  Oa  tho 
Mshastiek  Hirer  send  nearby  stroana,  sills  were  bn  lit  by  Fits -John*  -  d  ws*r 

r  » 

Wlnthrop- snd  Jbbn  Prentiss  in  tho  1890*  s#  and  by  Colonel  John  Lirlngstea 

•-  80 

and  &fesaiol  Weller  and  Son  in  1713  and  1721  respectively#  Tho  first 

sasrs&ll  in  a  toon  usually  appeared  soon  after  its  founding#  In  Rooky  ills, 

81 

for  essaspla,  a  scsnaill  was  set  up  in.  1740  by  Thecas  Johns#  and  another 
by  a;  Mr.  Woloobt  in  lV44#&t  *rvd  akiifivfejrs  of  good.;  r^r  sl^iygrosir.g 


Tf 


* 


Stoughton#  p.  33# 

«  . 

^®$ettels#  p.  245# 


XI# 
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i  .  C*  R.  I#  245#  /  Ccr.  se  V.c  ;  ;  l*ac< 


irs  *u;  *.  oret  rrc. .  *ks* 


bishop,  I,  103. - 


:  H  :  ,  v'i  of  the  t^r.  ?  f  no  (Ha  r*'  fori,  lt$7)# 

*  8X«  ><c  •.■»«  *-  -  ,  I  •  $51  :  i  ;  .  ".  r.  f  ,  3p.  305-38$, 

B*  1m  Burr#  Tho  City  of  Rookville,*  Connecticut  Magasine#  VI# 

61-82# Vid*letr »*c -c,  I ,  /.G 1  • 

^Earry  C#  Saalth#  "Centennial  of  Vernon#*  Connecticut  Magasino# 

xn#  m.  - — mmJCZ — 


t.r  The  guiissdth  wan  ea.  important  peraen&ga  inthe  .lifeof  tha  n.Tthrop 

,  •  *  * 

townspeople,  though. Tery  little  has  been  written  about  hlsui.Bearly  ovary 
team  had  at  least  as®  gunsmith*  Typical  #a«ag  fee  aighteenth-oastury-  t 
guasaiths  wera  Benasd  Ellis,  J©ha  Bead  and  Bbenezor  Horton  ef  Goshen, 

Esseklah.Eiinfcingtoa  ef  Windham,  Timothy  Groan  ef  Bast  Had&saa  landing, 

•  « 

Silas  Phelps  af  Lebanon,  and  Sismol  Hoye#  af  lorwieh#  When  tha  war  f 

ease,  tha  gunssdth  becese  a  -vital  oog  in  tha  drive  for  victory#88 

Other  important  figure#  id  the  Ceaneoticut  colonial  team  vara  tha 
ooopar  and  tha  blacksmith#  Bara  again  at  least  ona  ar  two  vara  needed 
in  every  village,- yet  tha  demand  did  not  amount  to  enough  to  naoassltata 
a  largo  -aasiber  of  fall -time  workers#  Tha  ocming  of  tha  war  pro  duo  ed  an 
immediate  need  far  more  «ark  in  tha  black  sal  th  line#  Such  skui  William 
box,  master  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  af  Harwich,  almost  immediately 


found  themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  need  for  their  help  in  producing  war 
supplies.^* :  Goshen,  located  near  Sail# busy  and  plentiful  iron  supplies, 
bad  twenty-eight  blacksmiths  active  daring  the  war*®®  r  a:  -  ■*  v  **n 

The  .general  pic  tare  of  ssemfocturlng  in  eolenial  Connecticut  takes 

*  y 

the  farm  largely  af  base  maimf&ctaree  far  the  household  plus  a  diversified 
csall-aeala,  said  widely-scattered  raamefaetare  af  goad#  for  slowly-growing 
local,  lster-eelenlal,  and  foreign  market  •*;>  prevent  it  Crc-a  flowing 
cc.*Lurtl/«  Wh  ich  1#  soar  aged  2  .  rtr.er  ^rvel  opaent*  There  ’.-ter*  ofeer  * 


..XU.  Mining 

eBMWMMadft 


r  r 

e  *«r#  ^  «  1  .a  W  v 


From  tb*  ginning  Cesmaotlcut  leaders  suffered  from  the  delusion 

•  }“  '  *  •  j  iVrf  i  ,  V  '  *  >  3  *)  I  v'  «»  '/  * 

*  >  * .  *  ~  :  —  •  ■  ■  -  -  v  *  ^  t  ’*  .*  *  a 


r  f 
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-  •  -  ! 


'•*  •  #  «->  a  a.  #  v  a 


if  „ 

»dtim  m  i 


~m  tmm£9  " . .  - ■■■»  ■  . 

A#  G*  Hitlmrd,  History  of  fee  Town  of  Goshen  (Hartford,  1897), 
pp.  5703711  Kiddle  brock,  I,  f&Tj  bayles,  p*  71  j  Can  lk  ins,  pp.  388-589* 

1  r-  XT»  2c-. 

“Middle brook,  1,  201# 

*  v  «  fi  *  i  J  #  i  iC  a  _  , 

86Hibb*rd,  p#  371. 

ilrunbuli,  XT*  23-2C, 


that  the  f  Colony  centaimcd  valuable  misera!  deposits.  . .  Gvrsm?  .WiEthrop 

{K** 

hi&sclf  prospected  in  may  saddens  for  minerals,  and  did  find  varied 
deposits.®8  With  the  exception  ef  the  Salisbury  ircaa  Bins 9,  -Connecticut 
colonial  idling  comprised  a  tad  story  of  great  hopes,  and  great  Dr*  *ehs 


diaappoiate&ents**.  >- Although  Connecticut  •  s  mineral  recourses  were*  net..**;  i 
generally  is?pertj£at,,  brief  attention  should  fee 'given -to  the  state  ef 

Q> 

wining,  i ,  bit  the  euterpriio  filled  to  proiuoe  ls.r£o  profits*' 

Copper  deposits’  early*  excited  the  hopes  of  miming  pres&oters.  ' I»' 
1707  a  ocmpany  was  organised  he  work  the  mine  at  Granby. s  Despite  ly 

_  r.  * 

eaeourage&snt  f  rem  the,  legislature  in  1709  and  later  and  changes  ef  .e 
memageseat,  the  mines  proved  unprofitable.87  is  Trmbull  expressed  it#*. 

"The  i  Jains  at:  8  lass?  bury  mas  dug  until  the  veins  ef  ©oppor  ceased. ;;  £*hey 

►  * 

prodigious  cavity  was  made*  which  has  since  became  the  famous  prison# 

% 

sailed  Hesrgato#  ^This  has  been  ef  much  greater  advantage  to  the  stater-i.  * 
than' all  the  copper  dug  out  of  it.*88  The  report  te  the.  Beard  of  Trade 

r  0 

In  1762  sursscd  up  the  matter  accurately*  "Some  copper  mines  have  been 

in  divers  parts  ef  ‘the  Colony  opened,  bat  after considerable  expense 

*  89 

ted  labour  proving  unprofitable  became  wholly  neglected.  *>  v  There  was  a 
rite  deposit  of  eepper  sear  Wallingford  mhleh  was. opened  up  seen  afters 


the  Granby,  one.  but:  It  proved  impossible  te  prevent  it  from  flooding 


90 

constantly,  teiou  discouraged  further  develepsemt*  There  were  ether 


•-?*  H  il> 


.  r*  '  .  *- 


I-  -'  — .  <r  :  e,"  Cdr*ect 1  -jut 


rrrrs 


0.  C.  3,,  I,  303. 


87C.  R.  V,  104 ,  154,  285,  B23|  TI,  84-87,  371 1  C.  C.  3.  I,  606-506. 
Richard  H*  Phelps,  Seagate  of  Connecticut  (Martferd,  1901),  pp.  15-17. 
Bishop,  I,  508-509.  ' 

fta  '  - 
c®Trumbu  11,21#  25. 
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C.  R»  III  <150* 
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Scattered  atfrrvsimll*  Grange*  Torrisgtsa,  sad  13MgTille--all 
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la  ©p«  ration  at  mza  t im»  or  another  in -the  eighteenth  oexxtury. 

Otoe  of  the  most  unusual  mining  ventures  was  that  at  Cobalt  at  the 
foot  of  Great  Hill  la  East  Eassptea.  Za  1763  a  Genian  chemist*  Dr* .John 
Stephaoney  discovered  tho  oebslt  deposits..;.  Ia  1770  ho  joined  with  -Juki* 
Eaool  oad;009lBaa  Eskoloas  ia  niaing  tbs  cobalt.  All  the  crewas  r  v-etal 
eaporbed*  hub  the  ©nterprisef&Iled  to  produce  largo  profit**??  iron  for 
re  r  the  best  available „ load  also  tu  located  just  south  of, Middlotewa 

soar  the  Harris  ia  Conneoiiout  River*  Apparently  it  was  worked  e arly 

<*-•  93 

la  the  colonial  period,  end  then  wae  abandoned  for  may  years.  The 

diro  need  for  load  prompted  Its  reopening  at  tho  start  of  tho  Revolution* 
Great .  easpeetatieas  wore  hold  of  Its  usefulness*  bat# unfortunately, they* , 

• 

were  only  very  partially  . realised* 94  load  was  Mined  also  near  Uhiea* 
for  tho  Council  of  Safety  in  April*  1776  appointed  a  consul ttoe  to  procure 
"four  hundred  weight  of  black  lead"  to  bo  used  at  tho  Salisbury  cannon 
works*95  nsnirx 


Stone  for  building  purposes  was  found  at  several  places  in  tho 
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tkT. 


/»  : 
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* '  ;  cv.;.  a  I  CcrTifi**  iijut 


Colony.  Probably  tho  most  important  quarry  developed  was  that  of 

T-V*  ..>  *  ;  J.t*.  »*r*  ?.  ■»  r  r  or.  -•  e  •  <  '-r  u  ‘  >  'rr\'\r»,  "  *  ri**rz  ,  t  <*.>#« 

brosnatene  at  Past  Middletown  (Portland).  About  1665  tho  first  use  was 

made  of  it*  and  in  1736  tho  selectmen  of  tho  town  assusasd  charge.9® 

.;  a  oysters,  »•.•*.  <i  I  fi»h  «  ' 

_ _  J3.  K.  Halbert.  "Copper  Mining  in  C«nn*otleut>*  CoBMotloot 

Msas&Mh* toW.  w^T 

:  ‘ 1 —  -ut  -J  .•  w  r  r?T  !  ,  •  V  . *  ~  ' 
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•  *  1  .  J 


Schairor*  p.  108;  Price*  pp.  158-159. 

»  «.S 

ft**.*  -  '.M-  •' 

**C.  C.  8.,  I,  508. 

S^Sw  pp.  ?3*-*W». 


*®0.  *.  X7V  W2.** 

# 

'  ®®H5.rk>ry  of  lUd'dlos  oat  County*  p.  816* 


The  biwastena  heavily  locally,  sad  «!•#  carried  os  far 

97 

•4  Boston  fer  buildings  and  ttobetilies^f  -t-riW  9-,  lo41  ordering 

ZartrlKt  tod  ears sy  ths  Meet  significant  s&aing  dona  ms  that  f«r  1m  la 

93 


aertlMestern^Cesaeeiieufc,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 

•Salisbury*  ere,  as  it  was  ©ailed*  rated  at  tbS'tep.  socage  JH*fieto-ire*»* 

vatil  well  lata  the  nineteenth  ecntttry*>-  Xh©  .ere  gw  a  tfa  ef  pig  AM 

£©r  every  tsse  te  twe  end  jne*-faalf  .teasxef  p rej< ..tad  a.tsa-ef  bar  iron  far 

fear  ttoj*  ;ffcs^t@a$mcs#  ef  the  irsn,  quickly  beeam  fssssms*  rF®r  the:, 

first  sixty  years  2000  t*ns  asnuoXly  pn  the.  average  a  extracted  fjr» 

•  -  ©9 

the ,  Salisbury  sl&ii*  ,  v  jisr.-os.*  >/  H*!/*.',  *:*c:  m  :v  I'T^^braao^c « 

„c.^,With  the  outbreak  ef  the  Revolution  the  need  far  cannon  and  ether* n 
iron  i^glmmzkn  «f  war  Ir^diatoly  beossae  critical,  The  Salisbury  iron 
aims  sad  fursaocs  attained  on  importance  was  dialled  by  toy  ether  Iren 


?*it»Pvlaithf!««Brti7’.1°<> -  r  ,,  .’  jfcty,  im.106  • 

*'»  •  i  * v  f  roquet  *7»x?  <■  .  l  ish^rie.^  l*£s.Hlft£ior*  Involved  ti'e  grout 
cf  cole.  rV  t  to  r  .  ■■■<*'  --‘i  .  .:  <,  f4ry.  a  crritln  s/va,  ?ur 

w  ’c  O-  •  '*•->  'T  >  •*  *  -  •  J  rS"+  ©i*«m  ©f  Siidlotrfsn 

fishing  was  an  eocupati©n  of  sesss  importance  in  colonial  Cosmoticut. 

*'  r  ’’i&  ’  *  n  C<r*  ns-t+out 


i  ♦  i 


:  *-v 


*f  br  # •  vie  * 


r* 


The  earliest  settlers  caste  to  a  fisherE3»,s  paradise*  The  rivers,  lakes 

hi*cr  »**'•-  *•  e  »-'/>*  c  ’  '  *  Ut1.}*.  / ;  * *h -»  i  ?«r*r  >•*  ih  •  •  *y  had 

and  the  Sound  tesraed  with  a  variety  of  fish,  while  along  the  shores 


;m;  '  •  ;#»*;  ;•»••* 


...  .  4  _  »  ?* ,  is-  eporeved  * 

lobsters,  oysters,  ola®%  and  shell  fish  abounded#4,  1 


- y? - - - — - - - - * - - - — - 

^streets  cf  letters  to  Rov*  Thorns  Prince,  Collections  -of  the 
Csimcotiotfc  historical  ^eoieiy,  XII,  bV9# 

4.**  */  .-t  *  ’  t  e  • 

>  -  •  ■  •«  ;  / 

©0 

,$e#  pp*  TWi. 

'  -mo.,  pp.  15S-139.  ttrehen,  IX,  ?43*  _  ;  * 

"iratfbttU,  XI,  8U 

v  ♦  *  •  *  >  ^Xvy-v*  e 

loo 

i^Sce  pp.  S04-21S# 

•,»*  vn,  f4c?  e:-c-5. 

"iTnHrtmU,  I*  ZU 
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•r‘*  legislation  concerning  fishing  recurs  frequently  tfarcughout  the 
eolonlfel  ere* 1  It  -began  tritb  a  resolve  •#?  September '9*  1641  ordering 

Governor  John  Baynes,  2fr*  ftielpi,and  Captain  Hasan  to  negotiate  within* 

<  /.& 

Mr.  4Fmsddk  '“eanooraoing  liberty  for  shaking  salt  in  Long  Island  end 

takeing  fisho.®^.  g^a  thereafter  sole  Willing  privileges  "were  bestowed 

vpm  *  Wr •  Whiting  f©£  two  yo&rs.*^  Apparently#  br?/ev©r#  whaling  sever 

irm  tzm?  *$h®rmi ts  in'Cormootiowt,  unlike  Wds$a©Ms©bt3i^^<*  seloaial 

#  * 

Tfr:  ;Tls@n*  &»  n&s,  the  isothod*  oiipleyod  in  fishing  bad  to  be  regulated*  5 


this  need  oalled  forth  the  firrt  comprehensive  fisheries  aeb*  that  of 
ifcy#  1715  “to  $f«V®at  luisenoes  by  Bodges*  We&rOS  and  ether  Ir^misSjfaaoee# 
distracting  the  passage  ©f  fish  la  £ivers*“  Such  dovioss  were  forbidden 
on  the  *Qa2&Absng»*  gheutdoket  and  Windsor  Terry  River  fhe^saae 
prohibitlea' was  extended ‘to  tbs  Heusatenlo  River  end  its  tributaries  la 
Msy#  1784*  sad  re&ffirssed  by  an  act  ef  Bay*  1773.*^®- ■'*•-  tw<* 

*  'r  A  fairly  frequent  type  of  fisheries  legislation  involved  ^se  grant 


of  solo  right  to  an  individual  or  a  g reap  to  fish  a  eortaia  area*  Ter 
exsanple,  in  October*  1720  Jaboi  Manila  and  five  ethers  of  Middletown 


petitioned  for  exclusive  fishing  rights  at  a  plaoo  in  the  Comseetieut 
River  near  the  north  Of  the  little  (Sebethe)  River  whioh  they  bad 


eloared  at  *  great  pains  and  expose#**  The  general  assembly  approved  a 

W*T  2.  t .  S*1/?*  *  -r  *-**  *r*  f*~v*  In  \  v.  ‘T,  -SHf  *  TV, 


*  * 

-  «'  > 


”  -i'lOT 


C*  R«  2#  CO* 


^d;  *.  t,  1*4;’'  " :  J1* 

«  *  £  ^  ^ 

10W;  pp.  158-230,  Wooden,  II*  748.  *  - 

10%.  a.  w^806^i.«  *  *n.  2^*' 
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2a  1706  tbs  l$gl  slats  r#  foomd  It  wig®  ts  pass  aa  -sot  *t®r  t&t 

r<  ^  *  t  *  »  '" :  '-i  2  O^1  \f-  *  "V  ?  ■•“'■' 

Ppseormtlea  «f  Oysters'  and'  Clc&s*  trhlsh  Wfetitd  la  ths  isdlTi^al  taros 

106 

®a  th»  <9**«t  'j*zfr  2*m1  v$s*gjltl<wf  ♦  ,  ,*  esr^mai:  <■?  th*  . 

<£&■•*  ssi®irs,fasrqaaa^lti«a  .«ha4 

tfllfd  th*  s&sagslyssce^i  *9ft4 

tagfe  <&•  -  tals j*»  wars  greatly  jsrl*»4,*pfeil  4*&r  tte»  ^©4  afthf  ^jtasdalat* 
9«rl*4* ,  :0fes4  r*sfc*4  ®^wct  t®,  th» .  aatasi  1a  rlss*rtKte«,  ^4.v^rp-^^ii 
♦£ -it, wars  aalt®4  fpayjflw  >$S2S  :  oansaisrplifit  «n4  !«&*««£  assets  I’scot  a 

4  * 

1fi§ 

aoqpsrts*  r-*ifc  -T}m-.9X&srt-  a£  als^iTss  .^pwrsatly.prersd  prstlwsdtar^sti^t 

rt*®r  wi*Ji  to:-'  *#?*  */  r*sU4  i-»  th* 


ipTi  €tes  Wfjr  i«4^7  i*Nr£«r#4 Mlth -; fiUhlag  astltitiss?  clMsm^pU 
*®4  «*•%  that  wm  mM$z%  fvr  export  csnld  sat  >*  «ait .  ta  Ur  * 

Up  * ;►  Bnss  ana  ;«•  msobmi  that  ssst  *f  th* 


HM  4aay^3t«p.  Min  wpi^Ul  d)y  tb®  Indl-sitosl  ilchonsa^fcl  his  fssslly#!. 

pre'bahlp  draw  th  ♦  i«a?  in  Ms  f  jsrl  pptitu*  *«  ♦.**  ils*g,  maul 
W«*y  «.  >**fcrer*i  1  /  •  si-.r J  swo.  n  1*1411/  «4ept«<i«  ?  th  »  Charts* 

r>I&ast  ttr  rzyil  rtsncp  «f  appr  >-*il  cj^a  s*tav  iti  b*en  dss*  *y  tb*  a® Insists* 
Ta*  Oft!  toy  WA^iatjsd  t»  »l”«t  s  £  ymy  g.vt'z&r,  eid  las  Its 


ft*rl*t*atf ,  fb*/  »*>•**  shsrsna  t»f  ths  *ivr»%**#rt»'*  v.-s  s» ,  tr^Bty-saa  yasr* 

•r  TO,  -SOi.*  'Sfit&Ur '  sots  '*r*-f  «*ad*3a'  €#’  &* .  3X#1 -4Wi  2XTs, 

42-43,  235-2M. 

thn*  n?»  i«i^t«dcu»4  «  Wm  sf  rspr«i«ttftV*sf9  srit!»  <^,-rx.-t '’*.•%<  nfcssns 

|AS 

try  ®aj«  SX1#  v\y  r+t+md  as  thn  5l»4r  b-i*\.&»* 


la  TXf-TlS#-**  ®r  aw *®-%  Th*  pmy*  tf  the  g«a#ral 

M?wr.|lo  nstV*  la»*  _!/ , -.  * first  *laa  iy  ’th«  p>r*.a*  *sst 

Hi<sk«,  l«o,  elt. ,  VH,  226. 

Mc.tr?rr  ta  ’;'•**  Wi  ef  Si^istad**  f^t  Mb.mt*  r*ns  rs  w^»lrtW9f?t  tlfati  tba 


.  Coll^-oti-e'ns  t^s.VfV  T#r&  l&st^riesl  S#sl«ty, 

. . .  IT  Vf4l  t  -4&*  S(*  -  «  .*C»  C  *►  \..4»  ^ 


ft  iituAticnx  af  tfc.iah  th*  tu^'  «d*aat4k£«. 

"  J3.<hrtl#cj»  t«rt  osift*  yr&rXy  «&  fch*  s^-9<kk5  Siafiday  Ixi/^.y 


*hWs  g*n«f«.l  ft^rarrrrr"" v ‘T^rr^^irrrrry^tj  «nd  tho  dr^Mw  fitting 


»«•**•*  * 


%&$%y tl  cm'  ftiU-ns®#  m&stAwz *  Q&f  M^triiMj! 

mm  fcksffiMtliB^irf  f?i*vt}d§&§«  Al^fcsfcp*  ^ 

ti&i'  r^s^S*^«fali3*fja  «sS* 


§9#M&*tfe&8  'ft^smfj  Mlc6StatS&9r4f  tfe* 


«ai  *4Mtal7'4gMMKit3£» 


•f  tbtf*flM%  tt&m^ &$mi&5%t&2%r1t  -giv^rBaBwt 


’ILCSX* 

Ms  f&sal  Stag#  ^4 


;'to  4SSS 


ST 


*8i&«t3&t$£  1  .tqr  ®ca#  ?$m 

i^4M*»#^«Si#*  &fc#*to@ai*toftfet»4  %»  full  ptl&tlMd  ri£$rt*« 


•f  viSA>iM»*lgp&£§#  ®3s®®sa 

$9 


,>  w 

^  it 


m&mr^f  t9-«?£ht  tmm  wfr-tfeS&rtl  *&#  -fiTsrti  t$ss&  tgr^w  |tnrawr’ltei% 

,  -  1-j  *'>-■' '•-£ t »  s?  i:  ,a>  ■  .■*;  ■*'  .  ..*;-  Is  .:  - :  ?  1  *v*  \4r#«  t*  <-f  ■  xr.-t,  C:5*.ri#ft 

tNaftraqr  %•  tffe®  2«n§  -*£•■<£&.■  tec-'U*  JWMfe**#  «&•  s» 

1&36  )  *  II#  Jt ,:  X-i 43. 

C  .  i  ;  *  /  ”  .■■■■••:’'  :m» 

"k  iftrgft  ftttse&tti'  -f  fe#**l«is«  »«wro  <i  arlag  ti*»  trfcr*  ?>>♦ 

flrtt  nf%*  r*ttTr«»d  Mily  ft  title  fcftftr  l#s.sl 


ft  ftitas*M*a. t£  &o  pitrops^ft* 

lit  tigl^tisKa^sw  &©X&  tm6*:$mrly  $&.*&.&  psm^A  SHmSay  S»  Ib^tfltr 


IwiEMflarE  faft.tiw  sav > t£JS«lftlfm9% fRtfs*.  $*•*  A 

fftgsiftjr  M  .  ftftVnfc&lftlftft  attlftnAstary* i kftglftftlac.'. «i 


tW-  mMMliiitiy  -.ftT.  <frfeifoft&,ir,:Ka£m^ftftfr>iarfti  xml  A  ^W:  frftldftfr  tayHa»Uao*t 


ftll  all  -.tjf**  m w i  jg^C^ . Cft&gy«t  1 lfeft  aoM^orf 

¥&££&*■•  *t  i@3teg$*T- ttoW&i&ralatf  .tyjthfr-6$Mi39> 

«4iS  Gi&sggf  hbM  ez&^Hah  esd  ccafcrvl  its  «sra  E&litliu  fi'alj  i$  «ft# 

ft  liMt  fawaftsBfrv  fro  ot  ft —Id  iwrt 

taSaiHMgtbsr  &grl  -  fti  -ftsS^r  eiifScii  i^ant  «s*  t»  gli*  tfe»  ca*4£&£3fe3fci>t 
*C  ftll'  ig»2&  8^3  ftl&ror'ftfeft  «A»«€  la  OmwfcSfeefcp  ttstosx  toft** 

‘ffeciai  IsiVkC^  mm  £&•  mi  «^ss*  ISi*  R2&S**  Ss  gssSxiyy*  U 

®ias€^&i£&©3  ftmrftVTftrx  fttpdtfl^ssk  jrssal^&B  £&xa» 
'ikm®%'Mmk+r  (I)  s^  <wtefc&is2»i  2«ga&  tiHi  ^  cssS  jBrirtlittfti  anr 
l«ai  teMMr  Ife#  6af@narft^  «f  l 


%6l£»oafcnNn&  el«s£  Cfe  *fa@i  xwffeftalgf  1M4  ’4m  Jm  i^ft .» £ 

T^illkttuntirtl  if!880«^t  v>  ♦;'.#  toe^»,5 


FV>fJI  *  '*S.  J  #***  ' '  £  /«  \  »;  -  f  *  '  '  ■?  fi<.  *  ;  #*  *  *  «*•»  *  -  -  «*.  «  ^ 

» inn  n  tmnmmmmnm'am  •i*mmr«i0**,Iw*Mwtv»Tiih*& «ttau aftni 


MftfftMM 


*  t  *  1  »•**  <*  V  ..  -3  t,  > 

WMPaf.'.-  •-  -MasaOrj**-1  WHWWUiTin— 
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1  f  y 


.  vfm  «®4  ms , 


«f  '  y  Si  < 


t,Wfy  «§sall .  smXwy  .««*  u*  aagjtaMa+aila»MMPa«  h84,earfc*$»rl 

aw1ss&jajgr  •r-WiatiAba4*#pfcia«#  -tfea.  sraUaga 


^  y#  4Ite«a  Aaaii&t  tM  c«fca&«na'  t&Mt  :&Is 


aa^ts  * 


lm  its#lT^,rdM  oegall  vslcfet  iffalrai  joUtaitiy  ..t&a  a£yaaB«taaoif 

at  jr§r_«ttbls$  A»  ^aaasaa  ^  pasltitsa !  «£  •  ygw*^ 

3Bd*’SlwwrPlf  teAecafei#  tf  ,<Nfra;aBWia11  of  mtaty#  a 

#  #* 

mrtte  4are*8P&+62£«3*  «ga&  *te$au$i  .&2m  ‘mm&Amm*  :Jty  Wa  iasylrat  by 


b&a  tap^lis^h,5^  4gftyi^%^Sm4  y  .wt  i  •*£  «JUcrt«irt.l  ty»t«r:  v^*rsoy  aesi !**<*» 

be.  i  £P^<€<nfl8*iX'  M9H&&7*  jfii&wlr  -<ps3sttim*  «9»ied4  tka  a^pr  hm,  >  yaaar 

$a  ‘Gmemfolm *&•  *  .Xfr  <aa^g^Xla4  feaik  .tfe*  amaftlT*  .asd  l&a  iJmdlaiAS  Haaobta 


lagtaMara  appaar  ta  sasr&H  llt&a  len  ar  a^i^lisaa 

r:4t^v^  s:  .  •  '  *  r'  Mart  fcft  m  pa  vy  feraod  maMWl  8m  fMinl 

•eaasl&y  InMaawa.  *f  jp®i£%te«  aesmBy  «feie!r  te&y  ***24  .%•  fesMIal 


•tfateat  Hfca  4Mngr«a.  is#  «t%^al  atatalabra&laa  at  tba-ta*  MS*  safe  a 
b»a  tha  9tfV9mm^fak  *$a«*«*  %sfc  £a  fka.  bases®  A  i<v,  \7H>.»  r*>  cf  ov# 


Sat  •Cal.Ts*!:^  frs  *  '  ■:  >~sr-'9  If, 

m***#  4  •.*«*■*«•..•*•*»*<  lair  ^ 


M*  J%s£xm$®e  <??vw»? " : 

ttowWi:m»m  ig-ir^j^o^rwrrfiiWOi'a  _  _ 

£6?  .  .  H  -•“  '■  *V#  l«  *  s  * 

*Tl:  *  *f^oft*i***£Xy  Oets^*  u^r-5 &&s  ^ri  :  $a  ®?r4  *•  J  2  ta  Sfer^aftA  »..% 

'  -  I:,  .  i  I#.  <  >m*  a&4  a  ifbai 

•;?f  5,?  ii  S’.;  T:  3®r  ©f  1.  a  s  .-^sHS  ef  fsa^a« 
spa-*  ay  af  ,r  r-«s  1^'^aA jr 

6  miem  mw?..  te-vsxsa  t  -  -  .vl  n  y^..  v>j»  „ 

••  a:  ’  ^ « .  *  :  t;>  wj^  -i  ■  •"  ••  -%9XeJZ".-&U 

i  ^  c  ;  -  o  ;.  •  h  .  •  :.:i%<®$&i 

ft  X  '/  ‘  A.  ^  *;.  >  -A  Cf'4  V-. ' ^'-y^  'o ««  .V  f  A»«>.  *,  J  f  ^  ^ 


far  z 

r&si 

-  V. 

t&  ear- 

fal 

;f  t 't 

Ite#  JN,. 

■ 

9gf^'43«i  iiii 

and  <r; 

Vfi,  '<■* 
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!!.'..A  ;; 

.-  '■  ... ■  .A  1 1 
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M» 

X.-.  :r-.v-.$f 

»  * 


*  l»  .  ,-  * 


•5  m  * 


*QarlM  8*  Mm« 


Wmm  3a  Ca1^  ."'a1 


•  « 


■  "  la  1399  the  deputies* *  cr  r®p reseat&i It®* ,  too  fraa  ©&eh  t mm9  bogaa 
to  not  ©part  frea  tho  assistant©*  which  lnvetred  hausieally  a  ehange 
from  a  UEdesEs&sral  to  a  blssssoral  legislature**  Tho  deputies*  referred  ' 
to  hsnoeforth  a*  tho  1  ewer  house*  probably  roprosoa tod  a  tcBsnshat  wider 
rang©  of  political*  oeoanie*  tad  a  total  Interests  than  did  tho  assistants, 
or  upper  hews#*  Tho  deputies  ease  frer*  orory  ten  la  tho  rtato  sad  that 
had  a  Booh  wider  geographical  distribution*  sad  alto  included  mere  thoa 
tho  handful  of  families  which  d«dmated  tho  upper  house*7'  '  '  ^ 

•  Tho  upper  house  had  a  ©co&orr&tiv©  ttatlo  quality  whioh  wat  tho 
natural  result  of  a  ©loverly  dsvisod  ©loot oral  system  whereby  rasters 
had  to  ho  ©looted  by  tho  trm&m  trm  a  liot  of  ts^sty  sea*  arranged-  la 

a  preferential  order  by  tho  assistants.  Tho  top  sssa  had  to  bo  voted  -* 

/ 

upon  firsts  tho  rent  m&a*  osetsd*  ©to*  TStoover  tho  lower  house  triad  * 
to  altor  this  order*  it  rot  ©trod  a  fism  refusal  frea  tho  assistant*. 

l 

la  tho  actual  baHottag  at  tarn  tilings*  moreover*  tho  process  otantd 

to  naeh  tine  that  nay  fresiasa  departed  before  thoso  la  tho  lower  part  *k 

0 

of  tho  list  wore  voted  As  a  rule*  a  candidate  on  tho  loirer  rtt| 

of  tho  ladder  had  to  wait  patiently  for  a  period  of  four  to  tools©  years* 
or  oo*  before  death  or  a  rare  voluntary  resignation  gas©  him  a  good  ohoaoo 
of  successful  elastic©.®  far  instance*  six  oat  of  tho  tools©  assistants- 

r/ 

la  of  floe  in  Kay  1773*  ©till  wore  la  office  la  S&y*  1733.  Too  of  the1  -* 

HMm  was  done  in  eoeerd  wti':i  an  act  of  Cot  sb*rr*  1€?3*  C*  ft*  17* 

397*  She  constitutionality  of  thlo  act  was  doabtful*  filaoon  S*  Bel&rla* 

*Tb©  }  ■  c ;  1  , .  ,  i  Cv  •  ••  ;  ;  oi  tho  JasrltiNI 

Historical  Association*  17.  (teteter*  mo)9  dM-tt/T""-.!*-  :*  • 

7  Andrews*  Cswcctiswfc  Fte#©»  p*  99*  Kldrla  asserts  i  "Tho  Imr^. 
hone  represented  tao  popyi&r  will  of  tho  days  tho  upper  hens©  represented 
the  popular  will  of  to  or  treaty  years  [earlier]**  p*  417*  -  ..r,r 

.3. 

A  v  v  *  -  .*  »  ••  -  s  • 

Ibid**  pp.  417-4U*  *  k  "*  . . 
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ortbors#-£9*shlah  &»d  Jates  Bsutiagtea  haul  bmn  replaood  fcy  ©•!&©?  Kr^ri ' 

t 

«f  tho  ssm'prcal&cstt  fially#  Bf&l&aia  sad  Ssssssl  EusUagtca*  jSowral 

of  tbs  ©Uter*  had  disd#  white  Willisa  SssMl.JOtesoa,  ted.  quit  hi#  ©ffico 


das- -.to ‘loyalist- sjapathios*  Truly  it  wi  t-  fadly  affair 1  .  Ttestewtel 
ssmd  thrsctfjeut  tte  iwd<<  tad  lessor#  wow  Ateatea.  Dsvo&por$#  officiate* 
lilphtlofclfror#  Jumzh. $p«ao*r>  sad . CliTpr^ 

Yoteott*  •' Ste  oooasll  of  $ afsty#  as  first  appointed*  ossrteite*  fiw:  ^ 
MclfteBUi  fwr  dspwtios a  sad  psyaty  Gswratr  Griswold#  iklik  Indicated 
alooly  large  tens*®©©  of  tbs  ©y$or  hover*  r*>:i  ,  rfr  ^  ^.r#, 

*  ii .  Omsctlsat  aay  tew  ss^ayod  asr#  wlivgywwwnsb  ttenx,  otter 
terlM  vsteny#  tet  cho  did  ash  tew  a  d^^rvfds  typo  of  gayaaiawat* 

In  first'  plaaa#  participation  in  tte  gsrofwint  vat  Halted  to  tteio  who 


sdhsrti  to  tad  atpported  tte  established  telte  Cterolu  Frem  tte  start , 
tte  Furl  tea#  or  Cooigre^ttemlj,  Chared  playod  oa  l^ortsaat  part  la.  tte 

11tm  of  tte  pooplo.  All  Irhshltcstts  vara  teased  for  tte  support  of  tte 

•< 

sinister  of  tte  established  ohuwh  la  tte  la  ooeo&d  pteco#  property 

rtpdnaadi  vara  ooaotaatly  nclatslasi  ter  all  Vrecnunj*  and  only  , 
"ftean9  osali  vote  ter  ton  and  seteny  offloia&s*,  Tte  1st  was. .Steagod 
trm  tte  to  tte#  and  tte  Charter  of  IMt  41.1  ss&  attoapt  to  rt&itete 


tliis  Batter.  Za  gsntrsl#  trm  a  wry  oarly  date  ia  tte  Ootey'o  history# 
tte  ago  of  twntywne  was  tte  vdateaB  to  W©ss®  a  freossa*  Tte  eaassiat  of 
ostete  required  ea  tho  tmn  list  mri«4  trm  tin*  to  tteo#®  A  rosolw 
of  Ooteter#  1700  which  toons  to  haw  hold  for  tbs  roast  odor  of  tho 
eolsvtal  period#  deetewd  that  all  frsssm  steal!  tew  possession  of 

t*  a  "  **.  * 

^  '  f  ••*  /  *  -  v 

•fOr^r  pounds  psrooaal  ostete#”  sad  that  tMs  omlmtl^a  was  to  ho  snooted 

4,., 

T  -  -  *  „ 

*  *  V'  >  **  v  '**•  -  41*4 

t  . 

c.  &•  x#  til,  ssg#  n#  m#  rr#  u# 


% 
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according  to  the  list  of  the  portico lar  year  ih«a  application  ms  ®4§,^ 
‘/•H.fcwm  cffioi&ls  were  elected  at  duly  constituted  toon  Bootiags  at 
which  all  frcsaessi  could  participate  and  wfce.  The  variety  and  w^ber  of 
t@ra  officials  elected  was  igpreseive*  At  a  tom  scctiag  of  Slddlotoatt*^ 
sb  Deeatbcr  3#  1731#  for  0x323?  le*  the  fr> nw  chose  the  follsvlag  officials  i 
seven  selectmen#  a  treasurer#  ala®  listers#,  fear  sens  tables#  a  oclHcbor 
af  stats  taxes#  two  keepers  of  liquid  Bsasarss#  five  "Hlsis  rls*«nB[t], 
throe  •ga&gers#*  fear  leather  inspectors#  seven  broader*  of  ksrses#  sis  * 
pound  end  keg  keepers#  two  packers  of  seal#  olc’voa  grand  payors#  ‘  r  ' 
lixtalt]  tithing  mb#  a  will  ties  of  laopootlrw  of  twety  two#  two  / 

Bsrt  snas titles#  sad  a  esaadLtfree  af  about  thirty-five  to  provide  far 
soldiers'  fossil  lea*  ^  At  other  tlsss#  Klddletssa  elected  a  ees^dttee  r" 
to  adit  ton  aossaats#riBd  surveyors  af  tilglswiji  **  Da  ton#  ia  tarn# 
eeabrelled  iha  elections  for  the  colony  officials*  PreeedarM  asra 
outlined  by  lass  passed  at  different  tins  9  by  the  gs&er&l  eassnbly* 

According  to  the  last  eoloai&l  one#  that  of  Kay#  1740#  the  fresasa  wsre 
to  moot  yearly  la  April  in  regular  tssra  nsotl&gs  to  choose  tas  dsp&tlos 


for  the  ls&er  house  sad  to  tote  for  governor#  Bopot^geveraer#  twelve 
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Assistants#  a  Treasurer#  mA  a  Secretary*  The  veto  a  for  all  00X007 

officials  aero  la  reality  prestos  carried  by  the  toe  deputies  to  tbs 
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JM4*  Xhla  was  the  case  la  December#  1731#  for  cample# 
***«  i*  m,  uw?r.  - 


105# 


general  oeMOBbly  seet5si|  end  th©  jbOHB. This  prosy 

tjztm  beaaae  alaect  mircrs-tl  by  the  early  ei^tecath  eeatory#^ 

f  '., 

The  ©sly  ispertcat  change  sad©  la  frcerai9*  qaallfleatleo*  la 
Ceoaeetleat  daring  the  ftrrolt^taary  far  lsrolTtd  the  taking  ©f  a  s^eolal 

4  ^  “  •  .  •»  r  <0  Vi  ».  »  »'  J.v  '..  -  ’  •*  » 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  mx  ttai©  by  all  fr©®§s®a  cal  effieiale#**.  This 

.?  Ba^sare  m  als&ed  at  ellnimtlng  til  Loyalist*  and  •feneo-eitters*  Area 

,  participation  la  the  geyemasat#  ehieh  it  probably  helped  to  do# 

« 

•  Bssh  ha*  boea  ©aid  already  to  the  effeet  that  the  &rr®r^SM at  ef  the 
.  Cole&y  eesesttlally  foil  into  the  pattern  ef  ecntrol  by  a  sArrcnr  elrele 
.  ef  V8U«bo«”de  findldeo  end  persons  •  thi*  stale  ef  affair*  ©an  easily  be 
damtetra&ed  la  a  sore  precis©  a saaor  by  enBlnlsg  •sho  held  the  chief 
effdees  at  any  particular  tine#  far  thla  pespeee  the  persons  elected  te 


leading  positive  of  pssrer  and  responsibility  la  the  spring  ef  ITfd  hare 
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;  ,  -  '"She  prodded  for  Plead  es  ef  Gewraar#  fes^rtafes#  etc## 

at  a  aasa  Btetirg  of  froass&if  bat  this  prerod  ae  lr**raetieal  that  the 
pteay  ey*t«m  t?a«  evtet&totsd#  An  aet  ef  lfdO  wm  entitled  *An  Jyst 
directing  Bh«-a  the  fro  rt  la  the  geeoral  Sonus  ia  this  Celcsy 

la  Ordsr  to  their  petti!;  g  In  t -Mr  f*ros&ce  and  for  the  «fea4&:iig  Depot!©* 
fbr  to  atU&l  the  iami  A^o^ihly  la  M ay*'®  C*  2#  IlHi  ISf# 
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"’Shit  taUe  Is  based  largely  rpc»  the  eleotions  «md  w^p&imism&ts  recorded 
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-  ,  She  d©l#gtte;3  to  Om^mm  wmm  ehmmi  la  0ets>ber#  1771*  Heleett  sad 
wisp®  alt^rmbe#*  !  -  -"  — 
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dies#  ms  ef  the  tee  s$$fi:ers  ef  the  L^r«r  Bssm# 


Delegate  to 


V. 


To  expiate  m  roster  of  p&m?£ul  political  personalities*  one  maid 
need  to  add*  of  oourse,  Osrreraer  Trumbull,  Btspuiy-ibvernor  Griswold*  n'i 
Grorgs  Vyllys,  Secretary  of  the  State j  and  Jeha  Lsirrsgsee*  Treasurer,''^ 
Shi*  tt^&  little  group*  only  tMt| r*»eae  M  ia  oil,  virtually  eontzelled 
the  polltloel  destinies  of  the  State,  In  this,  list  oftwagty  «w  mi 
M  fcuM  all  the  pwihorit  of  tho  typer  Bouse,  of  the  Coenbil  of;  daffety, 
of  the  Ssporior  Ccmrt,  and  of  tho  delegation  to  Cc^roes,  end  cue  of  Hit 
(too)  speakers  of  the  lower  Bouse,  It  weald  bo  necessary  to  odd  only  *f 
o  few  more  .names  to  include  oil  of  tho  inportont  pollt&ool-.loodort*^  * 
Perhaps  ’the,  oddities  of,  o  desen.  or  to  key  figure*,  of  th#  lewor  Bouse#  - 
such  os  Ccmfert  gage  of  Middle  town  end  flwo»  Seymour  of  Bhrtferd,  would 
fairly  well  ro^d  out  the  total  of  tho  ruling  eliqse  of  the  Colony  end;?  : . 

yi*  of  */■%  *Cus  >-rty*  *"  a  4  r*  ;*  +\  b*f**n  t  o  osne  oa^i 

-  r  During,  meet  of  the  eslontel  period  Gen&eetlettt  elections  wore  dall 
offoiro*  Tbo  oustMury  ealm  woo  ehattsrdd#  hwmr»  by  tho  Stamp  let  end 
ito  local  repercussions,  Governor  Thorns  Piteh,  who  hod  boon  o  popular 
leader#  dseldsd  in  Bwvob^o r#  17CS  to  bake  tho  eoth  required  by  the  Croon 
that  ho  enforce  observance  of  tho  fftwp  lot,  A  majority  of  Mm  Mfistsats 
bitterly  exposed  the  notion  and  this  narked  tho  beginning  of  a  virtual 
two-party  system  for  a  few  years*  Ch  the  oco  tide  was  Pitch  asd  hie 
supporters#  the  "Old  pMrty*1  who  placed  loyalty  to  tho  Croon  first,  Ob 

e 

tho  other  aide  were  such  men  as  WUliosa  Pitkin  and  (fenathaa  Tn»bulX,'  . 
the  "fiastara  P^r^y,®  tsho  wore  debsrsalned  to  resist  all  British  neves  *  • 


'  '  tip-y  .  .   ...  .  .  -  -  ...  .  .  

-.Ito  e«i£fi*ed  tho  Ceimeeileat  pcXitieal  situation  v@sy 
aptly*  "She  State  of  CttOMCtleot  has  always  b@&a  governed  by  an  arlsteoraoy 
aoro  dooieleoly  then  tho  spirt  of  Croat  Britain  la.  Half  a  4onb».  or  at 
moot  a  da  gen  ftaallles#  bar®  tcttetUtd  that  ssuntry  when  .a  solany*  ae  well 

as  sines  It  h&s  boon  a  state,**,  C,  S',.  JUtaa,  Works  of  John  M:r-ss,  VI*  ISC#* 
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toarard  gr**t«r  control  of  the  Celery.  Considerable  interest  w&e  shown 

in  the  next  election  at  which  Pitkin  ms  ohessn  gmrcsf*  -After  Pitkin* ■ 
do&th  la  1769,  Fiteh’g  party  waged  aspirit&al  sssrpaiga  to  return  Pltoh 

i  . 

e&ee  more  to  the  gubernatorial  ehair.  The  contest  la  tho  winter  and 
spring  ©f  1770  proved  a  Tory  lively  affair  in  which  Fitch's  Step  lot 
support  was  thrown  up  against' him#  and  Trtmball's  mercantile  failures, 
against  bisu'  Bider  the- surface,  hcarever,' lagrtho  deeper  issues  inherent 
in  tho  divergent  conservative  and  radical  vlewpointe  upon  tho  question  of 
ia^erial  relatlonshlpe.'  She* Old  Party1  s"  strength  was  omootratod  west 
of  tho  Connooiioat  Uver  i  that  of  tho  *Baatera'  Party9  aoroso  the  River 
to  tho  east.2^  Tho  ootooeo  was  oloso  enough  to  that  no  candidate  f 
received  a  majority,*  bat  tho  general  asccshly  proooodod  to  oloot  Trumbull. 
Within  a  eeople  of  years  tho  9 Old-  Party's"  strength  began  to  wane  and 
Trunbull’s  reeleeiiea  beeaae  a  mere  formality.**  -  1  ksi.?' , 

Briof  notieo  mast  bo  taken  finally  of  a  war  emergency  organisation, 
tho  council  of  safety.  Zt  arose  oat  of  tho  obvious  nood  for  a  special 
body  which  coaid  hs&dlo  dey-to-dey  problems  daring  tho  long  Intervals  . 
when  tho  go&oral  assembly  was  net  in  session.  Kilo  body  was  sot  up  by  a 
rosolTO  passed  in  Bay,  1775,  end  It  fsnotlened  until  October  28,  1788, 


taring  this  period,  Governor  Trombill  convened  tho  body  for  about  1200 

•  i  -  ■  r  •  ,  •■'*.«*'  '  -■>.  •'  ■  ■•**'•  '  ?*•*.  ~a  -  u*.  »*.  m  -1  r 

Booties,  neatly  hold  at  hebtaea.  Tho  council  was  given  largo  * 


n  *  {» 


discretionary  powers  to  handle  all  neecss&ry  problems  oncoming  troops, 
execution  of  legislative  resolves,  supplies,  finances,  ©to.,  which  al^it 
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Jonathan  TTuatball. Jonathan  Tffdrslt  (Boston,  1010),  pp.  TT-Ot. 
Charles  H.  Andres.,  points  _  ©ut"v.e  ewpesltlea  to  tho  Crown 

eft%r  1763  was  centered  la  eastern  Gen&eetlettt  (tho  asm  of  modem  Tolland 

end  Windham  Counties),  Ccnaaotleat'o  Piaco  in  Cdcalal  pp.  5^-80, 
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109. 


arise  tad  require  speedy  action*  Five  or  sore  out  of  the  tea  mtssJbsr* 

constituted  a  quorua,  end  the  Berbers  were  paid  sight  shillings  dally 

“  si  >  *  •'  -  .  *■  ’  ■> 

for  attendance*  -  Threap  its  constant  labors  the  oeunoil  of  safety 
contributed  vastly  to  Cosmootlotxt's  var  effort*  In  the  ecoacaio  sphere t 
Its  infcerpretaticn  and  ©versi^it  of  the  regulatory  Lets  gave  ttsjh  ^ 

position  -  of.  decisive  inpwtso.ee*  »  .* .»  es  t^sest  r  t  i  *  »  r  ^  a$4 

.  Connecti cut's  system  of  colonial  government  can  be  characterised* 
then*  as  one  of  eelf-gcrcercsKsnt  based*  first  upon  the  Funtemtal  Orders 
ef  1659*  and  seat  upon  the  Charter  of  1632*  la  no  sense. did  Ccsrseetiout 

•  .  •*  •  .  /h  £  .  *  ?  *  i  *  » 

hare  a  dssoo ratio  type  of  gorer&aant*  the  ruling  power  was  highly  , 
oonssot  rated  in  the  hands  ef  a  s&all  group  ef  the  *  godly*"  or  the  approved 

frcnsen,  who  ruled  la  behalf  of  the  ether  frcensn  end  their  tedlies*^ 

.  -  »  *  *.  "  -  '  -  -*  .»•  *» 

OoaneotloBVi  governmental  organisation  proved  to  be  the  aost  enduring 
ef  all  the  Puritan  systeses*  as  it  was  not  given  up  until  1815;  and  it 
fknotlooed  with  rccaarfcable  sffleiensy  and  a  large  degree  ef  popular  r  v 
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14  :  

S*  R*  X?*  89*  816*313 •  Similar  bodies  had  beta  sot  up  in  earlier 
intercolonial  wars*  For  cample*  a  eeuneil  ef  war  was  established  in 
October*  1T08  daring  Qascn  tee’s  War*  8*  R*  IF*  442,  6S6* 

Andrews,  Colonial  KidM,  II*  14S  ftsu  Andrews  points  out  that 
a  galaxy  of  false  soaljai  in'  ^taaalf  of  Cooneeti out's  colonial  gevenasnt 
have  been  wade  suoh  as  that  the  Vtaadanental  Orders  were  the  first  written 
constitution,  and  that  they  beo^s  a  nodel  for  later  eo?i«ti,teti<mj*  ste* 
■either  did  Connecticut  have  nedera  deneeraey  in  eay  cense*  nor  a  eysbsn 
peculiarly  different  from  the  ether  Ve*  k~- viand  eel«?xle«*  Busy  scholars 
have  deluded  thnsselves  by  studying  the  Fuss, ^uiantal  Orders  end  Csnnoetlsnt 
CWFewnwnt  in  general  eut  of  its  Ptsritaa  setting!  but  it  cm  be  understood 
properly  caly  In  that  setting*  Hid.,  pp*  142*143  fta* 

C»A  .  rnmmmm  I  . 
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Brltidi  Ecf^l&tioa  of  Trade  Prior  to  1783 

<.ii  fa  *  a  of  -r>.  -’  ’  Tt  v  .  *>  ■  i’  "*-  .'  "'  3  OTT*,"  "iTiatii*.!  irt 


-  '  British  oolcsdal  trade  regulations  ware  wnasroes  sad,  on  the  surface, 

V 

qt&to  restrictiTe*  They  found  their  root*  la  Bercaatillstio  theory  which 
ana  widely  accepted  by  British  Isadora  In  the  trre&toonth  ecatwry  and  *>  n  t 


toaxd.  expression  la  tho  Karri  gallon  lots*  By  sad  largo,  tho  ideal  of  a. 


self-sufficient  Bsplre  raaainod  finely  fixed  in  the  oostor  of  the  c.  £«*. 
nsrecatillst  prcgrsau  Tho  colonies  were  thought  of  chiefly  at  sources 
of  supply  for  rear  satsrlals*,  *®d  as  w&rkets  to  absorb  Polish  finished 
goods— sa  arrangement  particularly  profitable  to  the  Mother  Country*  * 
Severe  restraints  upon  terlean  colonial  trade  were  involved  in  tbo 
British  colonial  syatoau  Those  restrictions  began  with  tho  Savigatisn 
lot  of  1851  and  woro  widely  exposed  daring  tho  noxt  eentury  through  nob 


acts  as  thoso  of  1631,  1333,  1873,  1333,  1708,  172%  and  1783.  Ill  trade 
of  tbo  oo lonlos  was  to  bo  carried  in  English  ships,  laglish-aftased*  1 
list  of  smasor&bed  articles  was  sot  op  which  could  bo  shipped  f rca  tbs 
eolcalss  only  to  Inland,  bat  there  ms  widespread  dioobodisBOo  of  this 
provision*  direct  trado  frtsa  Bow  Etglaasd  to  (testinental  Barope  oontinnod 


as  a  snail  bat  flourishing  business  throughout  tho  colonial  period* 

Esoept  for  the  attespt  at  rlgoroos  control  exhibited  in  tho 
Aort-llTsd  Dendnlon  of  Em  England,  English  ocseaoroial  and  political 
policy  toward  the  Bear  England  colonies  can  bo  classed  as  lsnlsat  for  tho 
entire  period  fro m  1323  to  1733,  or  sc*  It  Is  trao  that  free  tine  to 

ttao  near  trade  reefarletiens  were  laid  dean  such  as  the  ssrral  stores;.  ir 

•  •  *  • 

Bounty  dots  of  1708  and  1729,  and  the  addition.  of  rieo  (1703),  eofpsr  ere, 
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Vasvcr  eldns  end  e$h*r  tew  (1722)  to  the  esasserated  list)  bet,  in  actual 


\ 


practice#  caforoaEuat  of  and  earlier  acts  was  sporadic  end 

ineffectual.  Tivo  virtual  accession  to  poster  of  W&lpolo  in  1714  nshered 

?  . 

k  »  .  ..  *  <- 

In  an  era  of  iisareased  lasses s  In  a^iaistratioa  of  oolcaial  affairs  in 
gmeral#  which  was  fcslghtmsd,  if  snythiag#  under  the  Bake  of  Beirosistl# 
and  his  ealf-stylei  policy  of  *ealsfcary  negloet."  Brest  daring  this 
period  of  general  lamas* $  hcwsrrer#  farllnnmt  passed' several  significant 
trade  acts  of  tshieh  the  Molasses  Aet  ef  1733  affected  Censeotisat  nost. 
Skis  Aat  hade  fair#  if  cars  folly  enforced,  te  sais  heavy  losses  to  Vsss 
Igglasds^rs  la  their  Wort  ladlaa  trade.  Their  answer  vas  the  enshcsaafy 


of  the  d&tle*  hy  large-seele  sssaggllag.  ’’The  Molasses  dot 
ms  sot  permitted  to  interfere  ■with  the  highly  profitable  trade  with  the 
French  West  Indian  Islands  which  offered  sheep* r  sugar  end  ®^l&£ses#  end 
hl^ier  prices  for  lee  isgl&sd  goods  than  eoold  he  obtained  in  the  British 


West  ladles*  ti- 


tit ?  very  ***.1+ *  fc  "  it  ft-wias,- 


%  sM  large#  British  policies  fbr  the  regi latioa  of  oolonial  trade# 
awrosgitlllstls  in  theory  sad  in  l®sr#  ws  largely  vitiated  in  their  ^ 
•ffeotlv®?*®*  by  the  inefficient,  tareless  adainistrstlon  of  British 
officials  in  Bsgl&nd  sad  teerioa#  aad  hy  ©lever  determined  evasion  • ; 
hy  the  Jtaerlsoas#  Enr  leglsaiders  rsnhed  la  the  forefront  of  &e  skillfhl 


evade  ra— <^0041  ess 


'n»re 


»;  r*  .  ■fgr-y  ixGtuQ*  *,  _.0t,  fc.  ob 


etv*i *.’3r  rural*  i»  cf  Aoxstrlss?  r*#!  art**  «  teSutcly  a-soe**'-  y  v 


>  '■  f* 


t  c-JEu  of  far  is  *■*/>»  :'.«d  a  t*  r  v  znr*l\  .otal  of  pro-if* 


:4i  i  I  *  b*  :v  •».  5*t  a  **.  r>v  vfco  iLary  cit-ra 


•? 


1B*e  ideas  eatprssrad  in  this  section  are  based  upon  extensive 

reading  In  a  vwrlety  of  adnroes  of  sMeh  the  nest  important  were*  Charles 
M*  lairds#  1  :  j;  ■  1  of  j  riU  i  1  _  r  r#  Tol*  If#  jsssis* 

.  ?  .  ,  .  ■  j'  ■  ,  artiri 

Iteyal  | '  p.^^a#  ma  ys&r&xs  **•  bethels#  me  Boots  of 


i  a.3  cnra#  r;v  •  -^BIPTS  t|U  «*.*;  -si  .*  Hr!# 

bf-e.V'arsx*  ho-ics*  f  .'.Uvn,  ><?:■'•**#  r#-w  ,  e*t  ;J.-***  hr-  * t  iV*.tt, 

Looal  trad® 

Hraj,  pen  a  fc,«.  ev;  i' s*  ax* 4  ci*’*rr-  .x>  si.gjtr,  a-*ei  <- ith 

vlfcCM  the  oarliast  days  of  th®  Cssseettent  £iver  .oottleMeatSr  trad®..*;* 
bfli  ^  high  plae®  in  the  itrbsrssts  of  the  people#  Whoa  t he  Mohiosn 

4t  "  * 

Tn^Muji  «rg#4  the  settlers  at  Plinth  and  l£&«sftelm©etbs  Bsy  to  1WI  to 

« 

e»  tft  Casn^tiont#  they  spaksa  glaringly  ef  tt  M  *  «^srior  place 

ftg  plantation#  and  trate» V .  later#  atean  tot  pieaoeM:  dene  from  *  » t  th 

Kusatasatts  te  Bartterd#  ITis&ser,  and  Wethersfield#  •  they  lest  little  v#  .*, 

ti^3  In  cr&iu&teg  ^p-sra  irate*.  -fttm  the  start#  trading  isatteeta  im 

p<srer£al  in  tia  *€mneetteai  XhnkooS*’.  t  ~o  ’  v>  .•  * -  r  •  «  5 

Trade  eft  th®  Ideal  level  vae  anspoeiaostlar,  pet  highly  teperhsnt*. 

«» 

Brery  faster,  ■EdHysllly,  vac  ft  , tenter  of  eerte*  *:T h®  ftHer  te  «  ^  > 
teamed  th®  title  ®f  <Hamhast*  km  very  ta&ll,  hat  it  weald  h®  wssrtee 
te  Unit  ee® *  a  .-attention  to  .that  frogp#^,,,  ^  c*  < 

<-  Xh®  fasiXies  et  th®  teie  eolcoial  parted  still  operated  i^aadftnaatftllj 
npon  ft  a®lf*sof?teleney  basis,  end  porebaeod  as  little  ae  possible  of 
what  they  oenSMsed*  Mast  food  ted  olefchteg  mm»  tnm  th®  tera*  footveaqr, 
the  siller  hmeo  fmitnro.cad  fandshlftge#  and  fuming  to®l*o«ftll  wore 
site  aft  heSBo*  In  a*  eoeseoHy  wteane  ay  eel®  «m  very  eoare®,  net  n»eh  vat. ., 
Mailable  for  f«nhue  ®f  lwsftrteff  Ml  mm  it  abwlateljr  aoeesoary  to 
•spptesissct  see'®  esia  effort*  beyond  a  wexy  «^U  total  of  predaeis*  <  . 

those  eonld  ho  hsn^it  from  a  nearby  leeal  rberolsooper,  oh®  Tory  often  0i» 

« 

mm  paid  in  klftl®  act  —ah*  >  * 

;  r  th®  fosse?  paid  for  his  gsete  ehtefXy  with  sorites  agricultural  gsote 

nfinraMLl#  X,  12*  tho  Indians  prsodsod  00m  and  ol^sty  hoavor 


US* 


nek  sa  «en*iknti  ry»*  <s*ta»  «&*«»«»-  bnVfcir*  taller,  lard*  flaxaaed* 
bcee-oms,  hoops,  headings  »  artmroe,  h&rsot,  ml®*,  eattle,  hogs*  shesp, 
boons,  p^i  and  otfcor  wwgota&leo,  a p?les,  ozsd  alter*  -Be- wight  deal  with 
a  mall  eeanfcry  or  village  merchant,  or  go  directly  to  the  largtr  merchant 


of  A 


it  Isi,  ,#.r.  X «’•'•  to  hie  >CK^i  ^-a,  tV<  Ls.L'.rcp. 


.  ;  „. .-  This  local  heads  wont  formed  on  A  Tory  sm&ll«wealo  usually*  ?  Tho 
«ror«p  ffcmer* a  surplus  for  trade  mo. tteyperfc&ps  only  a  bars#  or 
tvo»  .or  a  for  bushels  of  com*  bone#  the  local  o^rtMt  M  to  deal  with 
a  largo  mz&mr  of  farmers  to  ooooanlAto  easy  si@&lflesat  ssaotssb  of  produce 
with  which  to  carry  on  a  profitable  trade  to*sr  a  wider  ww*?  ii  ?t  t 
>  d.  rough  ofuiveleat  of  what  wo  coll  the.  •ccuatry  store*  today  was 
tho  rill  ago  ctoro  of  olgfrtomt&»oc5s£spry  Cwsaootlowt*  *,Saoh  torn. had  cat 
or  aero  store (e).  with  a  varied  stock,  usually  desertbed  a*  Saropcaa  and  ._ 
West  India  goods*  Tho  first  typo  included  oloths,  dross  goods,  glassware, 
encokery,  powder,  shot,  guns,  tars  of  iron,  and  wises*  Tho  second  type 
•wggootod  sash  itmo  as  aolossoo,  van  and  other  1  lasers,  spioos,  indite. 


and  eager. 


4.'*  t^>  * 


‘ri  *<.  .  *  *;•  i* ;  n f  It  f-  €,  ??'*i 


Several  f  aeons  ConaootloQt  eharaetors  sagged  la  storekeeplag  la 


<?  * 


*  4+  •  ’  * 


.  -  -■*  » 


,  > 


colonial  tlsae,  saemg  whoa  wore  Eager  She  man  and  Benedict  Arnold* 

-*j-  ■  *  r--  j  •»'  *  y  .  5  •  *  ' «;  t-'  ■'  •■»  '•  *  "•  x  •*  '-r*,  •'■*-.  Irv’  I 

Sheram,  with  his  brother  Villiea,  kept  a  store  la  low  Milford*  They 


*  9 


.  <  '  >  **  *  *■ .  -  #  f  f)  * ,  r  tr*  >_ 

to  hATO  bad  A  rosy  norml  type  of  trade,  and  very  Boreal  troubles  too, 
especially  of  a  paper  ssney  hind*  Tho  flaotaatiag,  depreciating  p®p®r 
issues  cf  tho  neighboring  states  of  Biod®  Island  and  Bow  B*»s!dw#  which 

1  -».i :  ,  y.-  *  .n  _  •  «.  4  a  j  {,  *,  .  »  ,  1?-., 

M  ,  *  ■  *  * 

they  wore  forced  to  accept,  roused  loger  Sherw&a's  ire*  labelled  by  tho 


unfairness  of  the  oltoatioa,  he  wrote  a 


la  XT82  oa  tho  inherent 


r  , 


j  .  v. . 


... 


-*♦  -  -  > 
J  V  .  w  •  „ 


k"''w,aUn  :  >v  u*sv*r»,  ?*  ' 

^p*Ts*l'lV  *-*  s-  v\,  r%  4ii, 


<♦1 , 


V 


j*j  *■  A.'i 


«f  nwtwtlai  eorresey  end  the.  gespral;. 

atssribly  socelnde  suoh  n&&3rt®ia  t$$*3$s  froa.ih®  -  S&crssa  did  : 

not  eeaf iae  his  aore&atile  Sst^jrosts  to  fer  KIXferd*  Mwfay#  for  h#^  * 

alee  established  stores  la  Scar  Hama  @s&d  la  Wallingford  before  1760#®  r».  **50 
Arnold#  as  a  lad#  was  appreatieed  to  hi as  tastes#  the  L&threps* for 
drsg  gists  of  Wersrieh#  r  Xotsr »  with  a  ecpltal  of  £2000  prsrridod  by  the  o 
tethrepe#  ho  ®os*d  to  I^sr  Barm  to  opsn  ta  spothseary  shop  at  ths  •  •  W- 
laborseetisa  of  Church  sad  Osorio  Struts*  later  aeowsd  to  Wstter  Street# 

S»  stooksd  a  asodsst  smmjit  of  general  merchandise#  sad  soca  was 
prosper! Eg#  With  his  profits#  ho  parshased  sad  Mlt  ships  sad  west  •>  - 
late  the  West  Lsdiea  and  ^rfoeridlszid  trade#  Be  trarstod  eaeteasieely  ■»* 
erer  ®nw  ^gl&ad  preparing  horses  end  esttXs  for  the  West  X&Sisa  mrkst# 

Oat  of  the  approximate  «so  hundred  Wsv  Esroa  ships  la  foreign  trade# 
Araoldcansd  three#® 

A  trsassotisa  between  Barnard  Lintel  of  %m  Barea  sad  Arnold 
illustrates  well  seam  of  the  problems  isrolrod  la  eolmltl  Legal  trade# 

A  letter  froa  Liatol  to  a  friend  explains  the  affair# 

"I  taw  at  ler^  agreed  with  Wr#  Arnold  to  take  ye  Sasa  at 
2»A^  l**fwl  p@r  (hllcot  al®o  a  parcel  of  Dry  Goods  at  ISO 
lawfhl#  The  Freight  Lossy  is  also  to  be  paid  to  me#  which  I 
think  will  rsdaee  the  Sim  fee  to  aboat  H£0  Ismffcl  so&sy#  of 
w Meh  X  esa  sot  he  cert&ia  as  X  hsre  not  pet  a  partieular 
aee^nt  of  any  thing  exempt  Has  Lry  Goods#®? 


£®r  Sherman  Boardaaa#  Bagsr  Shoggaa  (Fhiladslphla#  1FS0)#  pjp#  37-13  . 


^id##  p.  «©♦  ■  <. ■  ,  .  ^ ^ . ,  j, t  ,  2" :. .*  fc. 

i 

Bare  Fori#  *fhe  H&rly  Career  of  Bias  diet  Am&ld*9  *  >*  , .  * 

lefelwtlejt^g  jfcajn^owi.ar  B*w  tassa#  p#  ?&♦  Bwtef  p*  $&•  ?*  ■.  ,« 


_  n.  i  ^  *:  ■  f  ,  ,  '  .  •» 

^ ^ H  0*  8.  3#  C#f  IX#  dlf# 
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f  *m~  ~  i  < 


^  e  ».,)  i--  -  - 

Hartford  Jlsreh&a&e  *Mvev4£iritaR-*te  the 


Mordant 


Type  of  Mb reheat 
or  Kareh&s&ise 


•  •»  t-  >  »* 

.*  a  v* 


in  1773 

.  -»  * 

Ipproadmte  fsa- 


bor  ©f  leirase 

Advertised  1a 


•  Other 
Information. 


B«  Asotin 

Stephen  Austin 
Sis^soa  £  sldiae 
Mrca  IhXl 
Cslsb  loll,  Jr. 

Amm  Ball  { , 
fesUto  Ball* 
Jc&a  CaKto 
Mrs*  Burgaret^ 

C^oSir^ 


articles  for  goldasdth*  and  Jovolort 

leather  goods 

Indigo 

botoos .  , 

•l^ihlfeg* 
hefesa  tost  , 

I::  ;ileh  and  India  goods' 

Wewj 


12 


?  Ji'i  :  ^ 


r  /V 

Hcpor.  Indies  goods 


1 J  i.*  » v’  I?«  *  ’  i  roc 


Kra#  Coilyar  r.  elethto.  tnf  eplees  ,  •  , 

aa^.  __  O  _  «  A*  .4  *  _ "■  *  2  »  *  .  _  a  *  4*  m  a 


B*&2&1  CottOS, 
Ifard  Dodd . . 
ltoi  f&ollttle  • 
Killim  Lilery 

ffema  Ellltap 


of  Vest  Hartford 
anr  otoro 


v 


ace  *-  ■ 

*7->  f  •  ?< 

from  Gerasoy 


•K6* _  3  fbglish  go&4a  for  woolen  shirting 

nan.  brag^y.  eplees  ,  . 
cto.,3  14 

liters.  oMnfiro.  12 

vetoes*  repaired  end  sold  2d 


loeetion  not  glVGS 


Isaiah  esd  India  goods 


:  *  V-r- 

soils  at 
lustin' s  store 


Itaas  Sophias 
J&*s  feos  ‘ ' 

till  to  l*ms»e  sp does.  visa#  soger 

rigSi  blanket# 

BELglieh  and  India  goods 


*v*  <r. 


•»'  "V  1»»  '  • 


Eto  Iodide 
tbmlmi 

Deal  el  and  Geosrgs 


►  -c  f  a  '  In  V  ?-*  zi  h 


6 

2 

2 

2 


U-*  '  ftf  ., 

vi.  1  ’  -  : 


k  *r«»  ;  r  *•' 

ijc'U.dsvi 


fedth 

I  if  a  cdt 
Ihol  Sixsss 
John  thorns 
•fees  tilsy  •' 
8<ss»sl  Tiley 
William  Tilsy 
itepbm  iiam#r 
ta&sl  Wesoete 


loader  end  Ekflish  goods 
Beiekifth  Morrell  hooka*  drags t  vested  potedh 
Selfih  isrlns  West  ladies  goods 

.  w  v«.  I 

shoes 

boc'w*  dre.^1  vent  potash 

Isaibsr  treeehse 

gre-’  "dee  (lassasa  ete.) 


•o 


O  «.  j  t' 


■et-nl  ®»©d»  (ireot  ete«) 

leather  tesalog 

dry  goods*  Zadlee  goods 


15 

11 

8 

5 

4 

5 

,21 

12 

4 

f 

a 

10 


m^pr  store 
lest  Hertford 


ltariag  Hartford 


A 

s 


. ’"i;  1  ^ri^.  z' **y‘  * r  *  ,)*>’•  *■ 

Vr=j,4.  "  Vh^v  •*.«  r* 

tr%  ^  ‘  1  is  ill  ‘  ^  .  »* 


•u-f  •  P«e4  lr»5ie  » V'e% 

.  *■**;■*•  r,  &-jf  . 

+r*{t* 


lo 


‘n<r 


tie  t«ra  Is^Um  efcief'  *  a  i*1.  .goo4»* 


Xl£, 


Ttmt^MSmT  ^rpsa.  ef  (hiilAn  d  say  W  sited  as  a  fteirly  typieaX 
local  nerchsast*  Frcsa  abont  X7S9  he  kspt  a  store  on  the  naim  rfcrwfc  of  r-  .,*,• 

cr  V * r'*,v a:  : i  z&  ip  of  '*  *•» 

Clintesu  Upon  hie  death  in  X7C3  hie  con  took  ©v»r,  and  he  esg&ged  in  the 


7  ».  '•  H»iMjfc  ^  •**  'ft 


,  'Vest  Indian  trade  tee*  Their  E«U  pattern  of  trade  lnrclYcd  the  porehaee 
b*.:fc*3.  Aue »  is  i  r*ooi«  i 

•  of  settle,  horses,  eats,  hay,  hocpe,  and  staves  frtm  nearby  toners  for  -. .  v  ,4 


i  «.-***•  a 


*  *  %  .  V 


os£wi  .purpose®.  In  reton*-  they  isgperted  chiefly  rxm  end  classes  te^.-c 

V.OA  v'Jjl  l  i,‘.  lit  t  '--t 


--rr.A 


fc©ll  to  the  leo&X  p&aple*  1  At  the  eca*e  death  in  1703  he  left  an  estate 


vh&eh  inventoried  between  £7000  and  £.3000,  considered  wealthy  for  t&ose 

' -•<  « vgr  5  .  .’ r* .H .  •  -  i 


•••**  -r 


O  1  o»  • 

.9  ^  '  -1 


*•  f«<s  . 


-7 


1  •  r* 


-  -  ■"  *>)* 


«,  .  -  . 


€no  of  the  best  ssg&heds  of  visaalisisg  the  nature  of  Xo-oal 


'1  i",\  f>*. . 


is  titirnmijb  newspaper  adrertiseneate*  The  Conaoetlont  Coaraat,  tb©  beet 


l. 


of  the  fear  Connootioat  papers,  provides  an  excellent  ploture  of  the 

y%  ‘f  .  •  y  *  *\  - 

A 

Bartford  nsreha&ts  ead  B&rfects, 


r* 


*.  ■.  * 

5-.  I  -y  cr:  '■- 

*  _ 

■  V*~'*'»k  **  *  ‘ 

#> 

-r*  « 

U  U  -  * 

■  ••  ~“f  - 

V..  <i  !■  i"V;  *' 

fr:  *  i:  ..  \  ■  '  l  ■ 

•  '*\+*  V 

e 

V 

*%&  u  C  *» '  , 

•  »u 

’  '  .  f  J 11 

>  ^ 

' 

nJ 

j.  ■  .  iv*  r  ^  1  ’ 

ic\  n  ,e  V‘ *  * 

-  M  t  .  , 

V  * 

f-arw  *isr* 

.  ■  <'■ 

•  fC  .-  ^5 

*9  .  •■  ‘ir-*-- 

fc*r<-  :  - -  ‘-.  f 

*  •* 

i't  4  i  J*»-  * 

« 

>•  * 

, 

#- 

-  -*•  »'  * 

aud  O'- It 

'00  -V*  f  r  •■  ^ 

4 

v^l 

•  *  A.  .  f 

J,  4  « *  ■»  **»'.;  .  •  :l 

t 

1  *ri*. i^rtfo- 

-  v-  ".-4 

■  9  *  *  -t  , 

*•  '  -n,  ’1 

ifj 

■v.-,  r~ 

* 

•.  T 

^  * 

*  JVC  >r*. 

;  T»  I^y- 

e 

■  0  .  '  » 

*  x  -  W 

•  -i  •  i  -  7 

awx*.!  ,;/?■  4*  (ir-o:..; 

*U.  ' 

«r 

•  :  fftm** 

3**t-  »-•:•  a-  u‘.  •  f' 

. 

..••■•  $r  •  ^ 

>  t'  ,  .1  ii* 

'lilV  *.»■ 

:o 

Blsi^ry  of  iaidiieaex  Ccmty»  pp.  232-253, 


Hartford,  incidentally,  woe  n©re  favorably  1  coated  than  Haw  Haven, 
Her*ioh,er  Wm  t&Mum  aa  a  oaatsr  for  the  tr«as«hip»st  of  ogrieolbaral 

predtteo.  Bidwell,  p.  Hod* 
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•*f  y  \tN  v.  -  »•  rt-'p  Woa«»ShTtfsrd  Karoh-*ata  Mrertlalag  .  f.  w-,  ,  >.  t  f  K 

J^rehsat  Loos tiea  *  ' 

(*:<•  Jo-«£M{  ifjarATr  M  l»  s 

F, -aider  W  U«'»rr,  Tazern.^  *  ^  *•  /-h  '  * 

Eb«n<stsr  Beakus*  Konrieh  ©lathing*^  ;  8 


Type  ©f  Merchant  Approxiaat© 

©r  KsrBh&adise  Wanbor  ©f 

-  '  Issnea  Ad- 

r.  -  Tsrtised  la 


Oth©  r 

Information 


Jr# 


;  ci 


To  sell  at 

Hartford 


•  ? ’  4  •  ■  ;  f- '  i  <  r, . '  r  ar  i  f '  ‘  t  /  • '  i 

Sisith  Bailey  East  Windsor  goldwdth*  jweler 


1/u 


YUllftt  Beadle 


4  V  #  * 

K  -  t  i 


Wethersfield  clothing 


*  ,j>' •  •*•  •il+-nf‘r  ££;  I  j- -  S  ■  •,(  r<i  i  i»-  5  - 


MV  kllMM» 

•no  credit* 


v  i 


Jotiah  Blakslee  Bafleld 

Begardas  t aad  Dibble  Share*  . 

Abrahsa  Bradley  Litchfield 

Sb«m«r  BrU&'zm  (Boston)  -  * 


Xagllsh  and  India  good* 


English  void  India  goods 
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Imported  frcK 
London 


John  Bllesortk  &ddletoan 

•  *i  ■<’*./  j  *f  *« '  >  •  *  f'-  ;  'n  \  c  “ 

W  A,  S  1  i  i  N  (j  i  <  )  ' 


YUlien  GriesroXd  Becky  Hill 


nr 


j.*h.V'‘  w  r-  ' "  * 

WUltei  ferfmrst  W^sr  Terk  City  snohors 

“*  '  \  i  i\\ 


closing  eat  aeoenats  -  8 

^  {  i  *  k 

Sarepesn  sod  East  Indies  goods  8 

lr.  •..  4  ,  /•  .< 
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Going  to 
Mississippi 


Diroot  fret 


Joseph  Hopkins 

V  .  •  t  .f  f  A  r  I  f, 


Htllliiy 


v 

\f 


ViUiCB  Jttdd 
John  IfeCurdy 


goldsBith  r*  v-.--  8 

I 

j  *  | «  ♦  ^ 

Ssuropesn  end  India  goods  8 

i{f» 

wants  horses  to  ship  to  West 


Indies 


i  i  »/.\t  »  / 


John  Ho  gore 


•  *'  a 


J<  ,  ' »  >■•. ;  i  •  .  «  /*  V  5  /l  ' ! 


J  .Kf  ,  .  V 

J«  Blsttst 


Kiddlotooa 

y  /  f  *  ;  j* 

Msisr  Tcrk  City  watehos 

l  *  /V  •#./>  u  i  ‘  *•'.*•'  '  '?S  ‘  r::,  .  .•  !  ^  V.-  - 

ffialth  end  Hho^sard  SMroa  '  drugs*  West  India  goods 


•J  A  : 
’<  • .  ! .  I,  \ 


*h  >  k  i  u  !  \  -  '» f 
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Goer  go  Thomson 


)G44IitsB 


! 


'  V  V  : 

Muiopsoa  and  I&dia  goods 
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Dr*  Willis 
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This  tom  implies  ohlofly 
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MIDDLETOWN. 


AN  of  MAIN  STREET,  MIDDLETOWN,  SHOWING!  TIIF.  BUILDINGS  AND  OCCUPANTS, 

FROM  ABOUT  1770  TO  1773. 

(By  Joseph  Barratt,  M.  D.,  Middletown,  Sept  1836.) 

Easter  Wetmore,  Tavcrn.zzj^  Bassett,  Farmer. 

Road  to  Hartford. 


John  Bacon,  Farmer  and  Constable.  — ^ 

Duncan  Mockintire,  Barber,  —s 
Capt  Cotton,  Ship  Master.  ..^g 


Alexander  Kietli,  Rope  Maker.— 


a 


\ 


Philip  Mortimer's  Ropettalk. 

Capt  Gleason,  Slave  Dealer.  ••  C 

Some  shanties  about  this  corner. <— 
WASHINGTON 
‘Col  Jabes  Hamlin. .  . 

Joseph  Wright,  Farmer.  -* 
Jacob  Goodwin,  Sea  Captain.  •  • 
iGeo.  Starr,  Sea  Captain  and  Merchant.  g§ 

Nathaniel  rthalor. ... -£3 
Elisha  Brewster,  Tavern  Keeper . m 

Dr.  Elliott  Rawson.. 

COURT 
Richard  Hall,  Ship  Master. 

Uohn  Stock en,  Iron  Works. - 

Joseph  Kinf,  Silversmith.- 

PARSONAGE" 

Ely,  Tanner  and  Shoe  Maker 

Stewart,  Farmer. _ gg 


§  John  Ward. .4^ 

Ephraim  Fenner,  Tavern.-—  _ 
(Caleb  Fuller.. ..hb 
Timothy  Boardman,  Joiner.....^ 

Zac  Paddock,  Joiner. 
Elislia  Clark,  Trader. 


7> 

@ 


Philip  Mortimer,  /?upe  Maker 

~A  venue  of  button  wood  trees. 

— Sanford  Thompson,  Slap  Master. 
S*— Samuel  Bull,  Merchant 


a 


g  -.  Wait  Plum,  Joiner. 

n—  Bezaleel  Fisk,  Toten  Clerk  * 
a-.-Capt.  Ward,  Ship  Master. 

STREET. 

5^.-  Jacob  Sebor,  Merchant. 

1  -James  Cornwall,  Farmer. 

0—  George  Phillips,  Merchant 
g.— Giles  Hall,  Ship  Master. 

©.  ..Col.  Matthew  Takotl,  Merchant  4*  Farmer. 
""STREET. 

£1  .  Samuel  Johnson,  Shoe  Maker. 

Timothy  Bigelow's  Tavern .* 


•  • 


Road  to  Nstt  Have*. 


©.Joseph  Boulhcsayd,  Farmer. 

B-  -Richard  Alsop,  Merchant  4*  Ship  Owner. 
_ STREET. 

U—CopL  Doan,  Ship  Master. 

m _ Adino  Pomeroy,  Tanner. 

jj...  Dr.  Walker,  Slave  Dtnltr. 

.*3  ...Capt  TlKmia*  Goodwin 

□  ..William  Souihmayd,  Saddler. 

-=5-..  Return  M»*i(fa,  Uatter. 
rj.,.  Deacon  Clark,  Apothecary. 

I  —General  Parsons. 


Episcopal  Church. 
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At  least  ih Irtj-taro  E&rt£®r4  mro^Bste  o  ightoea  outside  ssrohsto^. 
therefore,  a^rertieed  la  the  Cgarent  la  1773*  S&gUsh  ;sad  East  aad  West 

ladles  feeds  aads  up  the  eMof  offerings,  bat  a  variety  of  other  geeda 

* 

v&re  adve? ileed  as  vail*  Zhs  aost  dletsat  advertisers  vers  located  at 

■V  -» 

Esr  Tsjt  (teo)  o4  .r.  -  i -;-  ti.*  r-a»i-ees«  ,rvr  »nlci» 

'  la  1774  this  sssse  group  advertised}  and,  in  addition,  aizts  as* 
Hartford  aereh&sts,  aad  aevea  nav  advertisers  frea  other  Ccsmestloat  tanas 

were  represented*  John  Skinner  la  A&gust  wmeunsed  a  sale  of  East  ladles 

•  *--•-■*■*•**  .« 

cad  English  goods  at  auction,**  J*  Flush  of  Klddletoscn  had  eodfish  vhlah 
he  vlshsd  to  sell**f  Several  s&mufacturers  entered  the  lists,  also* 
Yieholas  Broun  of  Bart  ford,  sought  easterners  for  his  chaises  and  herns  sees  f 
sad.  Ely  Warmer  had  vndertskea  the  assafasturo  of  leather  breeches*** 

4  ^  '  V 

David  Star  of  East  Windsor  had  set  up  la  th#  Wboslvrlght  business***; 

* 

from  lev  H*v»n  ecaetve  interesting  advert  is  want  si  lease  Doolittle  t* 
invited  eostasrs  to  his  bell^vakiag  estabUstant#  vhils  Eleaser  t,  ,  K; . 
Arnold  had  recently  set  up  a  distillery***  N 

Acer  did  aa  isporteat  esastal  teem  oevpare  with  Hartford  ia  its  leeal 
trading  actiidty  as  reflected  ia  ecgparative  advertising?  Frm,  ths  • 
Qoanoctlsvt  flasetto*  War  Lala1!  paper#  she  saa  gsvia  sosa  infrrlff  ■ 

Xh  the  nth  of  October,  1774,  tvalve  persons  advertised  goods  er  aerviooe 


wmws  wen  i  ■esr  uai  v.iiKaM>e*»e>eM>flww»e^vaM 

**C*  C*,  Jagast  0,  1734*  j- ' 


re 

teasary  13*  February  1,  9#  1774* 

***asmry  4,  11}  May  3,  17}  December  5,  1774* 


14 


'J«wa* y  11,  18}  February  1,  8,  16,  22 1  March  1,  1774* 

*®As&gust  18,  88,  80}  September  8}  Ooteber  84,  31|  lewabor  7,  14, 
81,  88,  1774* 

54,  1*?4. 


V 


for  solo#  or  had  inserted*  '  Ebsneser  Ita&nlt’-nads  and  retailed 

br&so  and  copper  work  and  Lavld  levins  sold  feats #*®fwhilo  Timothy  Green 
bad  la  tM  watts  Pm£m  and  s&ay  other  eurrent  books*  Thoms  Colt  of 

Konridh  hoped  Hesr  Le^doi^rs  would  display  an  interest  in  his  stook  of 

IT  '  *  "  '*  *’^'  *  t  . 

drugs y  end  Aon  IkiraSw  specialised  in  the  saddler's  business  for  which 

*...  r;«*'  tori"  -  JL--  3<.-r ol  *.  c*x  • 

he  solicited  tiidi#W  :•  «.?..*  ».r  ,  t;;i*cH  ho  ^iil  sfci)  on  rs'^aounl.i.e 
'jcrxs  f  v 

fo  less  than'  four  wust-ad*  are  included  in  this  total*  John  Jacob 
Brinoer  sought  beessrax  for  which  he  offered  cash;  Churoh  and  Bellas# 
flaxseed#  for  salt  or  cosh*  Ibos&essr  Way,  Jr.#  the  stooei  and  SbososeT 
Douglas »  brass  and  £Uxs&c4  for  oaCb*^^  ■  ^ »  **2  iu  .  «*** 

The  ether  advertlseasttt*  wore  of  a  loss  session  typo*  Jfssss  Qadth 


wished  to  sell  a  wall  boat*  W.  Stewart  was  putting  up  for  sale  by 

Vtai  '*- 

©lotidil  erae^alf  of  the  ship  Ltsard  end  the  other  half  was  being  sold 

TiT*  mmmmmmrnmm  4  j 

privafoly**^  Of  interest  with  reference  to  the  question  of  transportation 

.  •  ,c  v f'-  -  - 1  “  *  •  -  * 

facilities  Is  John  Brad&ldc's  noties  about  the  *Boxwieh~l?@?  London  Passage 


Bo*t.,a 

r.  .rx  W*  •  *  o .  * 


V  V-V 


Ti-*  y  2%  rO.r.  pi*;-  «*.>  c-f 


f  vt 


*  V-  | 


The  volsras  of  advertising  in  the  Ccursnt  definitely  ran  larger# 

f  Y  **  f  /  *’  ’  <  1  ,  '  /  *  .  rJH~  T  £  '>.*4^  **  v-'O  *  #  V  '  4  ®  4- 

.  fc.  *  * 

although  this  my  not  bo  an  accurate  gu&ge  at  all  of  the  relative  rotas 


f  ' 


of  the  local  trade*  The  aggressiveness  of  the  newspaper  editor#  the 


circulation  figures#  and  area  served  would  affect  the  advertising  greatly* 

-  2  .  '•  r.  t)'-.*  r? 

_  _ _ -  ^  _ _  * _ _ _ _ 

~^~flaxstts>#  October  7#  14*  21*  1774*' 

1? n.'A.kaa.  ea#  1774*  f" f  f>tt#  5 '-2  *4  ’  *.r*«r#  «• 


UOoWW  7,  14*  21,  28,  1774. 

-  •  '  *  t  *  *-•  /  *  -  *  '*  ♦  V 
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C^ber  7#  14#  1774* 
^estotar  14#  1774# 


v.*? 


'  Ms  excellent  t  idea*  of  the  nab are  of  the-  of  ferisgs-  of  the  s^rehaats 

t',*?  fjtdlt-A  i  ■:.  v  iff  ?->;«  -  tit vf  «>»«  sox  ->*  all  /  ,.u-*  *. 

cad  of  toss  of  their  problems  ©an  be  ©btaisasd  froa  a  study 

io  »*  v3  r<  v*tr..i*  it*  5  n«nr  e  <;  rv:  -^r.  :h  i^ut- *  <•»*:.  #«►**>>»©  al£r  waekas  &1I 

adrertiseneiits  pf  the  ©sr  Xy  1770 *  •  • ,  ^  #*  .*2 


Tr^rf.  EO*\2d3«J  3  £  __  jy  f-'f  rfp*,'  t-;i  '  .«',/<?'<*  *  fV  ,»  ^ ^  Jt  ‘  T^.i.'>+S&\ 

(At  his  Eior©  opposite  the  Forth  Keeiinf^Boas©  in  Hartford) 

;  *r.  Has  a  neat  and  goral  Assortonb  of  Cte#ds  «  -  >  -  <***  ^ 

Suitable  for  all  Ss&scmi*  which  ho  will  sell  on  reasonable 
*  Torse  for  Cash*  ^  <  % •  c ,.f  +  *  *  *  .* 1.1 * ?  * •« •-»•;  ?  *r  frc* 

I.B*  Be  has  Indigo  of  the  eery  best  Zladf  together  with 
r-rr.  ehoioe  Bshea  lea#  Coffee#  and  Cfc^oolato,"^ 


The  tree  of  street  rasBbers  st  that  ti no  so  that  a  store 

iT  v  »  •  *  '>  r-  *®v 

was  located  by  reference  to<  seise  w^ll-known  lanterk#  as  in  this 

"  J  X  -  &>:-•  ...'*••  o;  h  ,.A  <>..;•  T>*,\  Sf^»‘ 

Incidentally#  Boykin*  insistence  upon  wasli  was  tasnsval* 

•5-4&’*r  y,i  «.■  •.*._  •  c  **  j  oc  ?  p*./ .  av  U  t  ..«>»i, 

»i  *  ^1?  •  rvi:  ©v,  v«f  i  .dr.c*0  M-  r.^sr'.y 

"gJJgJEL  illiKf  *  •» "  '  r.;;  r»r.f  *•  »  e  J  '  ,  Tcrl' 

Forth  of  the  Ccurt-lkmse \ Qaeea  Street#  Hartford  -*' 

Hat  reocdTod  a  quantity  of  fer*Sa^land  HUM 
of  the  very  best  kind#  which  ho  will  sell  on  the 
nest  reasonable  terms#  for  cash#  wheat#  rye#  perk  c  -  ;  <  ~ waj: 
or  Indian  corn. B 23 

*»>''•  1  ?  i«  i  r  ij  <1  ;  ©w  »>•..;  sni  .  j  r  \f.  u-..r.t  f  r»r  ►<.&*•  v-r  t*.  »*  *pp*r*r  >j 

fixa  was  a  nost  popular  drink  so  that  Tiloy  probably  sold  plenty  of  it# 

A'.l  '  "t  ,'i  3r  ;  *•*••••  .*  to  ,r  -V:  tr  ;-Vj 

bat  largely  for  prodnoe  rather  than  cash*  &sm  w&r®$mzsk&  believed  In 

short  adrertisc^ontei6* 


A  fl * <  r  *  •  «•  '.'»*  vjs»'  d*-^r»*fcv.rats-t  oeeasiox.ali>  s* 

E^T  OXJ)  imwco 

To  be  sold  at  Abrai^m  Bradley*®  Store  is  1c  o C  r' *•  £ .  &*i  rT*+vd 

Utchileld.  Aapst  S4»  1TT1.* 

tu  -.“'done  ..  h«riri»ri  -m or  ri #.-,f  .><'-* !, *»-•?; 

as  now  the  latest  dress  fashions  stirred  the  interests  ef  the 


cf. 


,-*  » 
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^C.  C„,  July  21#  1772# 

.-  ■•  .  ,  n> 

^ten&ry  12#  1773* 

•  ••  ,0#  W':*5. 

24t3etober  7#  1773# 
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MS?  SUSHlij,  Mafotr  dad  Wlllmer '  from  Pari*,  lufom* 

the  li£U8  h  thi*  fera#  s*d  ethers#  she  mkt*  all  Xi&ds  of 
Udy*«  Cams#  Oaf#,  taB&sts  As*  es&d  drosses  Udy»i  Beads#  all 

la  the  neatest '  Mid  assmSh  Trm&b  fashle&s~£h#  also  vashes  all 
Had*  of  flme  Hmeas#  gawus#  Tepee  As* ••*■*£- : 


Trad*  eaperlemoed  its  slaxpe  md  bom®  in  the  1770***  Individual 


•part  from  the  prosperity "«f  the  tisfesr*#  Bistress  sale*  mere  far  from" 

in  .. nip-.t  *i  *s,  i  . ',  v-v^te  »t:i.  * » 

n^buMi  la  these  'days#  f->  fol*  *  *  vr~x<iA  t  Rv  !■.?*• 

ir,u  x*c*v  /  ?~tr>';y  *v  *ior<£r  *r.i  *xy% 

Th-»  £</Vlo  C-;-. "fli  c:ty4 

60 DIB  to  he  Sold  at  gat  they  Cost# 

st  tti^aara 

of  fid£tet^a» 

To  the  SEsraast  of  about  ©as  ITso&saad 


Founds#  well  sorted#  *rd  suitable  for  the 
Mftses  (Ml  aseosfit  of  peer  pegr#  Ml  tines# 
•ad  asltlf&lsity  of  tmeJers*  Wet  nearly 
as  less  as  th&7  eta  h*s  pare!- jisad  *  la  Xorifc 

hot  X^er  for  e&sh  erComfery  Fredaee**2* 


Collection  of  hills  ms  not  alsrsys  easy.  The  pace  of  "life  mas 
more  leisurely  la  those  &my$j  asd  sovas  that  for  paying  hills  apparently! 

•  .  i  *  *.  fc-v- ;  s'  t-  .  v. ./ 

**T*J  ►  *}y  ;**  r.  *  ,  -1  **V  *  ^l£v  aVt. 

All  persons  Indebted  to  Bacilel  IRdtmore*.- 
Clethier,  of  UMlstsa,  t&re  desired  to  Ml* 
i*^#4!ahe  peymaot*  er  iisy  must  espoet  treble*®*' 


>  I  tS  U*;  J  ', 
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S*1  r  -  5v* 
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A  flair  for  tsmsuml  advertising  vu  &mmftratod  oeeasioaslly  as 


evr 


n.oc< 


MT,  c 


la.  this  loa$  sttenpt  at  rhyming  by  William  Beadle  of  Wethersf laid  designed 

w»*i  .  *  V*  :  .  ki*.'  .  .<•  .  ■  •  *.*-■»  t  .  *»  t  ' 

T 

to  unload  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  of  tea  before  the  Coutiaoatal  Aseeelatlsa 

M  ■■  *  **•  f*  V  <  ’’-«#*  ■’*’ 


took  effeet  on  Harsh  1#  1778* 


are  givna  here* 


C*  C*# 


6#  177S* 


>  >?•■* .  > 


w,  im.  <*  js-ofr,  !  7 '•'  •  *■•  -  jt\  '  *•*  *•  **»*.' * -  'is 

of  *  -  ».  '  £*;/•.  ,  *  *  v*  ?5t'  "1  f:  £  i.  r*  Sf*t  '  ^  '.*>“4  f  «Vf  ’.  ■: 'i  i  ,  .  .  r*  *■•#%*.  W-^1 

*•  -'  Jf  Z*  '  . 

March  20#  1779* 


1 23* 


7-f  2,  I  ®  Addressed  to  tfal  Udlll 

Pair  Z*di«ti  *tis  sot  tot  areh*.^ 
To  talk  -about  the  first  of  March* 
That  wooful  d&y*  whoa  each  ef  ye* 
Kuat  le&re  year  d&rliag  feotar*  TElt 
XAprii  14,  l'?'  Arr*  ..•  c  wcav-sr:  1  C**. 

:  '  Cl  roller*.*  n:.n 
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>  *<  an* 
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£  4»:~?o 
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Sweet  Ptdr  Cas&ei  theog^i  I  tell  this  Story* 
Upon  my  Word*  I  am  so  Xeryj  v  : 

In  Spight  of  ell  iyrssnls  Taels* 

I  seen  to  foliar  Virtue* a  Hales* 

And  sear  I  pledge  my  Word*  end  any* 
the  noble  Ccsagreas  I'll  obey* 
lift  char.  k  i  m  j  t  uu‘\r  yt  Af  ri!  t. .  ,  1775 


0j):£ 

/•'#  *-  . 


e  e  e 


c.  •'■  *.  1  * .  *  art  7i  1  u/<» 


/  ♦ 


•i  rr. 


4/S 

^  s 


low*  the'  I  aend  to  let  yea 
X  kms  e  hundred  Weight*  or  so 
It  is  as  good  as  o'er  mi  tasted* 

Then  suet  ell  thia  be  lost  end  wasted? 
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i. 
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If  a  Market  I  should  raise  ca't 

Pray  hslp  ms  cut*  end  bsy  a  Dish  ca't* 
Whsa  March  cots  in*  X  e«r  at  cnee* 


A  doe  shan't  purchase  half  ea  tense* 


•28 


•  *  *  U.X 


,  / 
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The  felly  transactions  of  the  local  merchant 


to  life 


,  »  l i  ! 
V*  1  ii.d 

•(',  * 

w»  '  *  *  * 

beet  Sa 


their  account  books*  Typical  of  the  team  merchant*  of  the 

*  ti  V  >.  *  *  i  •■'«>*<.  .*'/*  * -Vh?**  *  ••  v-  i'TCpyn  ' 

era  was  William  Ellery  of  Hertford  from  whose  account  bock 


U 


i  i  ■  •  i 


tc 


1  ■* 


here  been  *e lasted* 

>  •  —  •  saw  fisaSs  **ucH.  ent  ries  i.«  t v  *  *j  .  • 


V*-«  r  > 


H 


C*  C**  yebnsAzy  13*  2D*  1778* 


0 :  t  . 


*%illim  KHeipy'a  Mmea$£  Book*  1774-17^*  With  the  emeeptieai 

of  the  fim«^*  me  enW^ee  fei^ncrt  -  Ja  amd  spelling  bee  bean 


X 

»  « 


V  1  y. 

8i  j 


^  i?  1/4  TfJ?  lb«,  l/t 


o  ON*  •*  :  O  C  vM 


# 


124. 


[«F*masy  2#  1775}  t  &  n  iadiTi&jal  itw  c  as  15  rtod 

To  2  8ott  China  Coffee  Cap* 

*  'r,ve,  1-  TZ  ’  ft  HBQirr  #11/^  '"  >4*2  «■•:  [£)  ls2«0 


8T: ". f  lx?’.  *■:*•'  "  ' 


.11  in-  t- 


~*oe.c  .i  If.  1?  3,  irhich  is  ft  >•  or  %  t*  i  «  *  its 


[April  14,  1775]  Austin  Xe%ard  Cr, 


ccc*  v,-':?  /,  inc 


By  gallcsss  rsa.  r-  £p  5  sh#  I  is  £4»X3tO 


[April  17,  1775)  InsHm  Ledyor* 

>*..  To  1  oto—  Jgg^- 

T  o  1  lb*  tsloooo  2/ 

To  1  pdsfeoloenr it 


1/4  ?fcr.'r  i* « 

0ilf6 

01/ 

.  OtliO 

s4  aitti  ©day 

*<r  pr  OtOflC  t 

* 

c  ~mz 

*•  /:  •f  *  '•■  -t 

✓  -  '-44  J  - 

>-  Esth&aiel  Ssdher,  TSis&sor,  April  21,  1776 


,v  <>/. •.  *  -  !■•</•'•*  if  » :.-  *»*-.  rrJfctirely 

To  5  gals,  Te&srif  »ira  4/£  It3t4 

12  l/2  Ites,  loaf  os^or  i/1  •-  •■•  .  OilSiT 

1  gkl*  0*3t0 

1  pi,  deesastar  w  •  i  v.ro  *«  •*»  *  .  ■•.?•  r .  — j r., . 5  >.z<"  z  Ot2tO  : c.£ 

2  tk>*.  lisas*  0*li4 

*  •  •  :7i  V.  •  i-  •  :  tr  c  f  ;1r  f  if  t*T3tl 

Credit  by  Cash  14i6 

t  w  •>. i  r*  r^t fit.’;  ft 


fa lien,  Lis  -fir-  .  ; 


•ji  _  - 


[Angmst  22,  1775]  Ocdtsidor  Bart,  Dr* 

To  1  loaf  *c$ar,  6  S/4  lb,  (pl/t 

s -ti'.ff  Cl.  ■  f  .  *£  !'»  \  s  *ff  Lw  .1  ♦*  •.  LV'^Lt  loeftti"! 


Oi5i7 

rp. 


[Strob  12,  1776)  S&sssosa^ Watesa,  Dr,  *  ■  i 

2  qt*«  ptsa  Q  l/i  Oiti$ 

r  f-,- .  . ,  r  *  14  lha«  flexor  .v  .  *'•*<  !<-. lick  •  OM 

5  qbs,  raa  l/t  0*6?6 

r4;«*-  r* .  $  •  * ;■  aboard,  1  ■  =  1 


ii  r  .  r  * 


■  -  *  %  «ft.- 


Tvf*  rV*.-  i  f  io©  ef 

Captain  Jeremiah  Fa^*?sorih  oee&s  t*  bar*  dropped  in  frequently  to 

‘  -  .i.  f  !'.  ';  "■  '  l  ~  *■  f.  *•»  ’  r  •'  ** ;  «■  f  l  *> 

boy  or  sail  at  Willies*  Ellery4*  store,  or  to  mail  *  letter,  ae  Ellery 

»■  t  •*  ■  -.**«/■  f  '  *-.*  f  ,  i*J  ♦  .  *jt  Ccr;.  f^< 

va*  poetaearter,  Cfe»  fln^soaeh  estrlo*  a*  these  in  1775 1 


Capt.  Jeremiah  ^dsoor^t,  Br, 
To  2  cepty  dry  b ogshsods 


>  *  / 


0«6s0 


Cfipt,  ^sfr^dah 

To  1  Sited,  leaf 

1  »  * 

' 

f  i"*  .  ,  — »  -«  .*■>  < 

t  •  ••  •»  v-  •■-.  «  t  * 

,  J  \  > --v  4  £  * 


a  So,  4 
12  l/l 


.  *  .  •».;•  e*5*‘rl  1*4  in  a  ■.  are. 

•fin”;  r«  ;i-'*  *1«  *«*t.fc*  i 

621 

815 

tb*.  io»ii4it  i/t : 


l  ^  r'  *•  * 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  prises -upon  individual  itssss  as  listed 

i.  4  .>  *\r*  l  .  +.  *  '  S^.»  -  f  4  *  '  *1  *  4. .  W  J 

above.  Sugar  then  ms  a  zsach  greater  luxury  tea  today  as  it  oost 

Cii  V>~  'i. .  *  rji  •  .  •  ' 

epprcxlmtcly  one  shilling  per  pound  in  1775#  which  is  about  teles  its 

oost  today,* * 3 **5  though  the  proaeat  general  pries  level  is  far  abort  that 

.  tj  ,«  t>.o  grer  .  \c'ou4  ;»  -  t,*  CcTtwo-^ticut  tut  v**ry 

of  1775. 

h»  t.  ■  ii  a'UxV'.&r  *>. *  l. if  j.  ^  re**  -  '  Vf  rl  f.  *  Color*;'  in  Vo  tea 

Lise 3  at  lah.  44.  for  teo  dozen  wort  more  reasonable.  This  would 

■  c-i  .n  ■ ,  ' .  t,  Q^iX)''  w  tc  r*  -  .  >  -  ‘  -  '.th*  ~  rn-v.  .•  *  • it  **r»y.  **;v  c  I  tnai  cally 


eons  to  shout  $.13  per  dozen,  hardly  eosp&rable  with  today's  prleesf  bat 

>ii  •  -  *  ■  ."zit  •  c  r.  t  ir’ii?  tu'-  ,:\3  ,:.r4;  »»  'i,  ir  a  :?*!".lihy 

undoubtedly  relatively  may  fewer  people  then  had  the  neoesssry  eight 

Vifc  !>  ':V.  *COi '  Tk',4  -  l  .  :t  ■)  ■  V  >  4  :v*»rr.Ul£«  Sh?.* 

pence  for  the  dozen.®* 


»* . 


o-*-  <*.: '  vv*j«  tr  Jftr  *  'iocal ’.y,  vi  .tv* r  A  celoiti* 

Appar«ntly  brandy,  run,  and  wine ,  if  anything,  were  cheaper  relatively 


K. 


in  1775  than  today.  Wine  at  4 oh.  8d.  (|.93  approximately)  per  gallon 


iv 


Vs 


was  well  below  the  pries  for  good  wine  now.  Present  connoisseurs  of  good 

• ' .  ~  •  1  n  *  ,  l  -  y  '  ■+*-**  >jL  <  s  *  • 

*  »*•*  •  *J  -  #  •  •  »  .  «r  •  O  /  nji 

brandy  would  greet  with  delight  a  price  of  six  shillings  (fl.20)  per 

is  j"' {•  i  ^  ■,  . ^  ^  ? jl  .  '  j ^ *o  ••}. 

gallon.  Likewise,  run  at  lsh.  44.  (#.27)  per  quart  would  represent  a 

*  •»  n  ■<  jv  .ry,  .  „  a'-  :  .  *. .  »  •,  rei'lecxed 

good  bargain  in  modern  terse. 

>i  .  r  .i >;  ■  "  j  \  s  t  vi  /*  of 


Selling  on  board  ship  was  fairly 

1  X.  'J  V*  r,  *j  t.  .  t.  j  I. 


in  the  teems  located  upon 

>./  v_:  .  {vi* ,  ;*.j  is  r  •;••••  i  .  i  :w  e:*\  1 1 

inportent  navigable  bodies  of  water,  such  as  Hartford.  A  shipmaster  with 

'  -»  i  •  y-t  -  ,  •*''1,'.  s  ’  •  'H  ,  ,  /* 

m  ’  *  t  .  .«%  .*•  ■  J  .  *  ,  ‘--.4  T  .  ^  y  «  *  '  v  V  * 

a  full  cargo  of  salt,  or  llssstcne,  or  fish,  or  West  Indian  goods  would 


offer  bargain  prises  to  lure  large  and  snail  buyers  aboard.  Thus,  the 
tine  cad  expense  of  unloading  would  bo  avoided.33  The  elizdnatlen  of 
the  BlAdlesssn*!  profits  undoubtedly  appealed  and  helped  reader  possible 
the  lower  prices.  For  esssple.  Theses  Wye  advertised  in  the  Couraat  for 
October  21  and  26,  1776t 


^ 'Sugar  in  March,  1946  was  about  #.10  per  pound# 

^The  August  2$,  1847  valuation  of  the  pound  sterling  in  dollars 
of  $4*0S?3  has  been  used.  A  shilling  therefore  equals  about  20  cents) 
and  om  pence,  1.67  cents. 

3%&rtia,  pp.  13*14)  WiUiaa  D.  Lews,  Colonial  History  of  B&rtford 

(Hartford,  1935),  pp.  302-303. 
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C1  TO  BE  SOLD 

On  board  the  Sloop  DCR?*  THOYAS  HIK, 

Mas  tor*  lying  the  Berth  Sid©  tbs  Ferry#  Hartford# 

One* ton  and  an  Half  of  . 

—  -umL  on*-—-  ~ -~ 


'■'V.tf.  ■  -  r  *  -,1  ♦  }'  “  f>i*  *Tc  1  .  *  •  *  !”  ft  ft  "«V  12*  '  si  £j}d  4  ish 

Even  though  th©  grand  total  of  aerehants  in  Connecticut  wm  "fory 

1  -v<'A-*  ^  r  ?  t-;.*  v  •  i.'-r'i  >'  ‘  ?  of  t2h  >  r  rrtb'^ra  • 

emll#  th©  number  was  increasing  rapidly  throughout  th©  Colony  in  th©  two 

.*  r.  •'•  {•%!  *•  !  r  •,••'•  v>  •  '  '  '  *  yf.  ■  r  V  i.  '  <-;  ** 

decades #  or  so#  just  before  th©  Revolution*  Ccsssero©  depend© d  basieally 

*  *-<■''  *  •  >*  .  •  r,  '  -»f  i tl  *A  til© I  rfd 

upon  th©  production  of  surplus  agricultural  goods#  1a  whioh  a  hoalthy 

*  -  ■>■  ■  •  ■  •  '  rs  h  \  V*  *  *  ♦v  *•  :  ■  Y  :  r  1  •  I  3c  '*  *  1 

increase  concomitant  with  th©  population  upsurge  was  occurring*  This 

f  •  <*  .  -•  „  ;>  .  T-  •  •*'  *•  V'-  '  "*•  f  *  -f  *  *  %•—  „  *',4 

surplus  produce  was  traded  locally#  with  other  rile  land  colonies#  th© 

'  i-s-,,  v  .  ,  but  A« :  t  *■  >  r  ov*»r  1©  -  ir;... »  ©rtatlc 

West  Indies*  and  Europe* 

.  «  •  ’  -  ’  v'  •  '  .’•••'••  t  .  :  •  *,  •  s  '~.  '  -  "  *■  •  r. 1-  - 

Little  true  specialisation  of  functions  was  yet  apparent  asecag  the  * 

*r*  *  r* 

aerohants*  The  division  into  wholesale  and  retail  aerohants  had  not 


♦  ©  a 


occurred,  k  few  merchants  did  specialise  in  selling  one  type  of 


v  d*  f\-  : 


X  * 


~§A.\  + 


aeroh&ndL #e— as  jewelry#  or  groceries*  But*  nost  of  then#  as  reflected 

-  ‘  •  •  ■  •  *  *  >  •  *  ;  « »  j  1 1  ■  •  •  • .  if 

in  the  a drerti achats,  offered  a  wide  variety  of  goods*  What  little 

V  .  ff  »  ■  ..  f  t  .  V.  ,  -v  »  , •  "  Y  ;>  1* -,r 

specialisation  there  was  existed  chiefly  in  the  largest  toons#  The  snail 
village  store-keeper  offered  a  real  conglomeration  of  goods# 


A  lot- .  V'*r-;  TCi©  ne.f).  c  ✓  i '  ij 


•■sJLao  ranked  ^  t-  v.  ;v  c  of  «•  it .  y* 

t»*e.^e  C  n.t  * 

,  •  t 

T'-o  t  iasaortAnt  Ir  e-  -oo.V  *i%l  ■  n«'  *  '»* .>  n  *ltn  i  s 

Xr.  an  cron'^x.i**  'i .  ,l«  vrlonlAi  *. ^  ■  '  *H  ■*  r  *•.'>/« 

Ebr.l*  / . if  u  of  ‘C>»  *  ni  >«rt*  $  i!u/  ft'  *  *  r -■  .sr i 1  ; 

•»!  the  v sot  «  A  •{* '  cet  of  irtXl  <■-<*  ■  *%»  •  »i  ‘  a©’ .  .  .•  cidj 

twtwear.  th©  > .  ■  ■ .  ‘  c  -  r  *  ■  it  !  . ’ 

Vr.ft  ’1  ~tr » *.ii  •  *J  T'-.r-^r  ♦  ..  ■>  t  r  v  >•  •  ■*:  1  •  .  ,  v  ■  .  ..  * ,  Th 


i-  .<12  i  ■  .  ■  ■  T„ 


'»  t'»  T  T  '  ’  ft  ^  1 


Eseioock,  icr  ti;  * 


•  IX  *  si&eo  *  of  '‘‘'.  l  a  $  i  r %  «  *  t: *  -  •, « 


•d9;  e^iy:'. :*  trpon  /&i‘  !  %?*  Ter  )  ’••:•»•/  jmo.x  «n?l*>7*.d  CciiftootSevt 

*  Trad©  With  the  Aaeriean.  Mainland  Colonies 


.-.  -it*  COJCseoti'S.ii 


The  e  denial  trade  of  Cocsootlcat  with  the  ©tl ssr  stainland  English 


U”> 


©olonles  fall^ed  n-graoral  pattern  eb&raoteristie  of  the  northern 
colonies  send  ©onstltnhed  a  rery  lsportaat -  portion  of  the  total  Oxteraal 
trade  of  the  Colony#’  Tho  ohlof  inters  ©loalal  trade  my  ha  ©lasaiflod  « 
broadly  as  tho-ooastal-  trade*  A  smll  part  of  the  mini  and  ln&sreolonlnl 

r  4 

brads  did  t&*  part  diroetly  by  land  aorees  tbs  east ora*  wostsrnrhhd 

*  / 

northern  boerad&rlos  of  tho  Colony*  bat  dao  to  poor  overland  transportation 
facilities, tho  groat  balk  of  Connecticut* s  letsroolonial  trade  norod  by 

i —  <3  • 

water#  v'i;r»  **Mi  of  V;*»  v  »N»<?  -j  «J  *  r  *.:».  *  ,-y\  *  *;?  *  •■?.  ti-,  ,.4.  »  <,  h iii«#  ohioT 

**•■*-  Bobo-  idea  of  tho  relative  moot  of  oeastal  trade  my  bo  derived 
frea  a  letter  of  sailor  of  tho  London  easterns  hoaso  to  Silas 
Deaaio  in  which  he  ostiss&tos  tho  nea&or  of  roesola  entering  and  clearing 
froa  leer  Leader  as  follosrst  "To  foreigners*  400  sen*  5 ICO  Tons*  22 


Coasters  *$0 


•1 


This  would  bo-  only  a  partial  piotaro.as  Wm  Harass 


also*  ranked  as  a  port  of  esi&ry*  In  addition,  there  was  mso h  ooastal 


trade  between  Ccfimeotloot  ports#-  — - - 

*  *’•  *«■*  *r*  —  ;  *  (Cari  rldfe,  5) ,  7.  13?. 

The  nest  important  imtoroolosl&l  trad©  was  that  with  Hits saohnsetts • 


In  ea  eoonosdo  sense*  Boston*  in  e© Xenial  tines*  was  the  "hah  of  Vow 
England**  if  not  of  the  Waivers©*  for  from  a  ooattsrolal  wlosrpoiat  it 

dosdnated  tho  section*  -  A  float  of  tmJLX  coasters  sailed  back  and  forth 

•*  \ 

between  the  seaports  of  CosmeoticRtt  end  Boston*  which  was  a  focal  point 
in  the  distribution  of  European  goods  to  Coosneotiont  merchants*  Thosas 


*  ** 


. »  ^  .  Silas  V@m®  Corrogpoadsaeo*  C*H#S#C.,  12#  13H40* 


/©rmtiOJl 


Bn»oodk#*dEtoriS3aBpls#  did  *  thriving  ;b&tin®3S  ©f  this  sort#*;  This  ri.t*‘ 
depSBdsootf'WpO*  Boston  (cad  Ear  York)  very  ssaoh  sa$asy@d  Cosmsobloat 

wsndasts^  bat  tiugr  —aid  n^t  easily  tarork  essay  Bros  It*  e  Cexsuratieutr 

■  <*1 

bad  little  to  effear  directly  to  I^lacd#  cad  it  took  smoh  tls»  to  develop 
the  various  froaylloatod  iriacgular  -trading  routes.* M*nr\ ,  in  vn\  r»^ru<i 
jib  file  pattern. of  tbs  coastal  trade  with  IhuMMhnse&ts  was  .fairly  »«.  II j 

waif  ora. :  toll  oe&atsar<  loaded  vp  In  CoEasotiewb  parts  with  ewsh  ifeossrk , 

••  -  '•( 

as  horses#  coin#  ,w beat#  rye#  barley#  peas#  pork#  beef#  flax#  h©s$,  oldsr# 

5 

tar  .pitch#  boards  end  pipestsves*  -t  la  return#  they  brought  bade  all 
fcSada  ef  Bsropsan  goods  talnding  olwthiag#  pewder#  diet#  glass#  tot 
Indian  goods  .saeh  as  pepper#  dyes  and  silks#  tea#  sad  wines**  la  ths 
early  stags#  of  ths  trade#  slothing  appears  to  bars  hma  the  shisf  import. 


©orwnaer  Loots  declared  ia  re^urd  to  Counsetletgt's  surplus  prodsoes  **arer 
*Ths  west  is  transported  to  Boston#  mad  thsrs  bartered  for  slothing.®^ 

*  the  1741  report  to  ths  Board  of  Trade  stated  that  "beof #  pork# 
wheat#  ryo#  Indian  asm#  flax#  flax*$ssd  sad  eats*1  wore  exported  v '  * 

principally  to  Boston  sad  la?  Task#  ®ttoenee  rooeivS&g  (of  sad  thro*  the 

1 '  * 

hands  of  sssretots  there)  British  wuaafastasws  in  exshs&ge#® 


i  *  s 

si  ft v .n  < -  - 


T.  Baxter#  The  K-gaso  of  Ifeaoogk  (Canbridgo#  194S)#  p.  189# 

*&rtia#  p#  BO#  «  sodrw  '  * "  !  ’/  Ki»v*l  m»  st  »w  fl  <w 

» , ,  ,  •  •>  >*  ~  . ~* 

+  *  -4A  >  *  i  «-  «.  ,  f  4  .  • 

*to  Ob&p.  X  for  details  about  those  routes# 

*♦?.  n* nt  .?r  v«w  H6v«-i,#  v.-  .*  ,  xn,  ri*.» 

0.  1*  XU#  t97#  ia  9 Answers  'to  <&isri#s®  by  Governor  Loots  (X80O). 

'  ■  .  1  "lx 


-r.'.X 


V  p.  B9|  Vartln#  p#  24# 


..  <>  • 

* 


I .  i  r  • 


f:«  v 


.}  V, 


#C.  1#  in#  29T# 

■  ■  ■  *  -  •  I 


»  :  ’  •'Vtfc.lx  nft*-r  T^r»  i*;}-r  *r*>.  i  esJ  Hf‘,v  X*%f%  f 


T Vlj*  ?•  atr. 


>iT 


C*  1.  XI#  629#  Tbs  1T74  report  gives  very  little  laferBSktion 

*_**  ’«*  '  ^  *  »>  ?v  #  -  *  j|  4,  >  -  e 


120. 


..  .*  Wjirohi iifTm .frni „■  Isrrt .TrrrrrTxir  of  t^aa  la  Cosmo otlout  tradod  with 
Bscbsa*  Essr  London  sad  lew  Sevan*  tha  tsw  ohisf  ports*  nata  rally 

pradmSmtod.  ia:tfots  a^tirliy*  BatfeaaaiaY  Shsw* ,  Jr*  »  of  Scar  Loadoa  lad 

0 

•ooslderahXs  hnslsoss  wit!*  Boston  pmhaats. ,x-^o‘: i c a*.  (T^th*  rtf  i-s  Vi} 

-  Colossi  pr?i&  ®@$star*  osistas&s  «ffiMrrsf  Iff  Har^a*  .in  1774  r«port*4 
that  -"Ears^asa  wad  India  goc&s*  takes  frca  Boston  .c&d  $ps  York,  smaamlly 
•Boosaft  i®  ols^t  40*000  S  sterling!  for  which  rersittsaoos  ara  wads  la  pork* 
haof*  rya#  Indian  corn*  fi&x«asod*~pot  and  poa^l la  , 

ta&ioaiL on  Is  glr aa.aa  ,$o  what.  prssporti sn-vsst  toa&sh  te*§fa*  kst  H#w 
lm*«  .teatisa  wtsld  tetd  to  diroo*  »®ra..t?ad$  to  Saw  ,Ysf&f  e&d  •  13 
Lesley9®*  aora  to  Boston. 

_  * t*  *  '  •  ’.r c »>  a 

Evan  as  ftr  oast  as  Stratford  (mdsra  Bridgeport}*  itovrvwr#  tho 

f  -  --  7  i  r'.> 

coasters9  tnds4  partly  with  Boston*  «m  thaogh  l«ir  York  was  sssoh  ss&arar 

11  *'•■*•'*'  "  •'  ? 

at  hasd.  2a  Sosmlk*  farther  oast  still*  af&tr  1770  Bs%la§  Benboa 

>'*  1*  23 

oaaad  a  ^hip  whish  oeastod  took  end  forth  to  Bfsbon.**  < 

U  '  •  'f  p 

govsraX  toms  Md  specific  local  prodoots  for  which  tkors  ms  a 

f 

narhat  la  Boston*  liiddlshGwa*  for  oxs^plo*  scab  seaoh  «t«3®  fraa  its 

*  *  •  '  13  7 

quarries  to  Boston  for  balXdlng*  tcsbetas**,  ste.  Vp  in  B&sb  Windsor 

*  -- 

Captain  Wbm&M r  Gma t  and  his  son*  Befall  Grant*  wars  important 


Breast  K.  logon*  Cersn^otioaVs  Baral  Of  flea  at  Bssr  Lcftidoa  (It 

l®ts#  P*  G*  -  -  .4  -a  •  ~  ,  ***  iJ!  '.  >  ve*. n* ik>\<ak\c  1 


10s 


Btatl sticks  'of  Eew  'Bmn**  W*H*3*C* ,  ZZ1*  tig.  — * 

*  ‘  •  .CTff.i* 


( r  -  *  r* 


ml  Oroatt*  Efatorr  of  tho  Old  Tmm  of  Stratford  and  tho  City 

of  Brldissport  (low  p*  fcf*  "***' 

;  r  f .  ^  f ^  ■£  ^  J  ’  •■  #«  «  tf  **  T  '*■  ^ 


-  f  jo  r  »  -  •  ■-.  f  -*»  •  r '  - «  *■  •■;  -  .  ,  ■  ;  •  *  .4.4 

BssmaH  t*  Wood*  lorr^lk  aft-irr  f«ss  Esaadrod  and  Fifty  Tom  (Sowtii 

Borsalk*  C^esooti^rt,  TISXT*  p^  Hf.  . , 

*  *  %  -  ^  e  ^  ^  -  j"  <,  *  *  j  tT  ' ,  ^  f 


of  lattwra  to  Ew*  fhanas  Bfi^s 


ir.'.o » 


a  * 


*  e.3»f.c.t  m*  iff. 


% 

% 
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mM temrf :  of  Jobs  Eeaoosk  'of  fr<a  vim  th&y  sooarod  «  books  of 
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*  f" 

v  - 


dry  good*#1 

_  Y"*M  H<T“.r  € <**  £  ':nKr~  ?*3‘ 

Eostca  la  ITS 9  isportod  1C00  tons  of  b-osf  aad  pork#  aootly  from 

<n.  'ic:\  -V  i  >  vl«*art<d 


f'r.  f.« 


>\>r 


(tamootleat#  Tbs  oity  also  dspaadod  vtpca  Conaootioat  (Wothorsflald) 


for  its  c&ioas  of  'tfhl&h  It  took  60#000  ropsa  la  that  yoar#  Sosas  of  ’.Z£.*-£l-  Sr‘*,t£-'a 

.  iwii 


Bostca*s  food  also  ©®o  frcm  wottora  Massaobusobbs  by  way  of  tho 

lia*.  v„  V?/4  5i*c?  .4*tM5,  iJsiijL  i'>*  *:.»rk 

*  ~- 

Ceatatfirki  act'  Eirsr# 

i*>y  i*,'1774  Sleep  *  si !y,  t>*TW  «*3rlor  -  *<-<rion-  3'  vt j  Bo 4 1  co 

©so  j&ssbsr  of  eoastsslso  osbrlos  *ad  oloaraaoos  reoordod  at  Boston 


la  1773  fresa  aad  for  oolo&ios  o^tstdo  of  Massaoirasotts  Bay  show  *■*  ^  7oH 


*  *.*  Tro^brH.’® 


iapresslToly  tho  tigBlflo&cfc  plaoo  of  Cofiaaotiout  la  tho  total  piotsrot^ 

'•  ;J,5RO  /*  -C.  /'r.  r  .  '.*%  li+A  i  t  4'.V«-r  u*  111’.  !»«*  TOfl 

"  » .+ .  -J4-U 

k  ^  1 


yv  , 


'  » 


A  •'* . .  p '  i.  t  i  vvr 


i&v  ;>.,  it? 4 

#  # 


-  -***.  ^*  #  * 


/  r  " 


Ifetrlos  Clo&raueei  *’ 

—  *aR**»*>  .  1  '. 1  '.'  I'rV  r  1. 1  i  > ,  K*v  ?  >ri 


4* 


%/  '0  ,  C  i  ■  $  |fey- 


Coaflootloat  74 

Carolina  41 

vl  rrk*  «  -**  •  48 

Sscfeaadliad  &M  St#  Jobs  S3 


Hi 


ilast  •«/■»/ cry 


69 
S3 

4#)  31  **r !  *  ax  i 
43  •«  r«j 


f  4  3  2*1 


sas>  ;. 


>  * 


'  ♦  * 


Yirjds'ia  *v  *f> 
mudoiphu 
Sallf  aac 

l&odo.  Island  •**■'•' 

B*v  Yoric 


CaraLLoa 


19  '*  23  vtw  , 

^9  23  ■>  '  - .  Co  '  ;*o  Tf-w  >  o r 

17  8 

2J' b,;  0  c  oct/ »* r 

U  T  225  ■ 

7  10  ‘■,v:  "  '  ■  a 4 f V  ^er 

S  7 

S.T  '***•<*•  ijualr  v--“Tf  T  : 

1  'irr:  v  *,  v*.?  i  s 


1  o  y 


':*'■■  *’*  *  1 1/4  v*»f? 


■  A  f  . 


**-,y  Y  /  . 


IVc<a  aswrpapor  roo^rds  of  cbipa  octorla^  ead  oloaria^  frca  Sov 


'•A.  , 


tow  aad  Sow  Mca^  oao  osa  obtala  a  good  lasproasioa  of  latorooloalal 


<*  *  r  '  > 


TE 


L ~iL.--^y  E.  StiXes>  Eirtsry  ©f  Ar«ji®ai  Windsor.  Cossaaotiowt  (Sev  ToriCi 
X8S3),  p.  4£3. ' •  '  '  1  ' 


•  -.  -jr  •  .  *  •  >  «  ,  Tt  »■  ■ 

E.  Ksrism#  Caooaaroo  of  Boatoa  o»  tha  Er#  of  tho 


BrTolwtioa/3  frmz<- 1. .^.g;a  of  daorloaaa  iati^urioa  Sooloty#  HI#  43*44# 

lfmd.#  p#  45#  ffet  t&blo  Is  probably  imonploto# 


*■  r 

^Tm  E'^t  Oaotwo  Smso  amd  it®  rooords  van  busa4  by 

-feaold4®  tvooy®  la  8opt#^or#  1731# 


Ship  Glared 
•Sl  Master 


trad©  of  t hoe©  t^o  busy  toastse^  c 


'v-.ifUtr%  ¥*i  -  *  *» 


fmr  E ar&n  Cnstoanlfaras© 
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D*t# 


■u  S'  ♦  . 


Ship  Istered 


F©r 


May  e.  1774  3©h©cg>©r  Dtfl^oo#  Daniel  Old© 


..  '  % 

Boston 


.  *  '  ■  v  *  - .  -  V‘» 

1  ^ 


Sloe?  Do lev la 

JdsoplT&ttX"- 


1 


May  «#  1774  Sloop  Dol  l  >  Joseph  Bill 

v*  y  :.  . 

fey  IS#  1774  Sloop  S$Hy#  fetid  Msavloy 

....  r . 


'  7 

fear  Toxic 


»•*•  r. 


V<*.  1  .  *  tV  '-• 

Sloop  felly#: 


*» ; 


lag.  11,  3  7T'fc  .. .  , 

M-  <  ;'©c> 


«i  <*».*-» 


i. . 


/>  \  t  * .  *  *»  »«.  <*  *  > 


l^y  IS#  1774  Sloop  ly&la#  l&eeh  Dean© 


J  *■ » •  * 


v 


May  IS#  1774  Sloop  legt#  John  Yard 

Oct.  7,  ’  ’  '  ■«-  :  .  »  M 


’/  Sloop  Dolphin  Pfr 

*.  Stophea  t  rw*  bridge 

Rhode  Island  Sloop  1?  ^  >  Yen 
Ibrah&si  t-i^dloy  ... 

•*  **  ••  +■  vi» 

Sloop  S&l?y# 
Tllliaa  Urogory 


So©  Toxic 


Tor: 

Tut 

Tori: 


fey  SO#  1774 


£t] 

It] 


Morris  and  Smsssr# 
Dario#  Stoo#  Brooks 


Boston 

t  »  ,  ^ 

Dost  Toxic 


",  -***  5*> 

Morris  end 

■  feasors  v  r ,  >jj( 
Datio#  Stov#. ^ 


Yard#  OorCsa 


Tor; 


•*  / 

*  *  *  «.*».* 
■  » _ » *  • 


fey  17#  1774  Sloop  fete?r#  3.  Clark 


.  -e 
* 

•  V  \ 


r 

Znhmm&t  T-r-v 
Frodoat# 

Jobs  £&&rk  . 


May  87#  1774  Sloop  DhlfMn#  S.  Trowbridge 


Toxic 


Sloop  feni^sriji  Boo  Tort 


May  27#  1774  Sloes?  Ully#  A»  Bradley 
May  27#  1774  SohMor  taxis#  John  Ward 


Yon  Text 


'-*.*■ 


r>  *  ^ 


■nr'tWi' 


For  Hw  London  the  entries  and  olearaaoee  also  provide  asa  ©xoellent 
▼ion  of  the  port's  trade#  Da  this  oaso#  ships  to  and  from  foreign  parts 
axtd  British  West  Indian  ports  are  lnslndod  to  give  a  suggestion  as  to 

.  wr  *;  x  .  «? 

the  proportion  involved  in  ictereolonlal  end  foreign  trade  respectively. 

**  t  »  +.  t-  ««  * 

'*  #  v-  ■« 

V;  .  r" .  — — 

|  ^ ^  ggy  1774  issues.  Only  ships  to  or  froai  mlnlsnd  port© 


tmr  Xen&oa  Ossstosi  gwjg 


‘  '  i'l  ft  S  i  v ,  « 

Entries 


Iky  18,  1774W 

tm.  '1,  t 

Ship  I&.t®rod 

..  • 

Sefeoonsr  Fa* 

Sohosnsr  1  r%j 

Sloop  F  ■  /or 

Sloop  \i.  . .  t 

If&stor 

"TFT* 

KLteholl 

Brom 

EJbsfeards 
h&rri* .  > 

From 

■  Gren&doo* 

St*  Croix 

(feadoloupo 

Boston 

Kay  28,  177420 

Sloop 

81003  1  i  P&ekst 

Starch 

Japrshaai  ’*  ‘  -  r 

f  &  •-*  v  e  Vv  '  t 

Falasr 

Harris 

Tinker*  Jr* 

llIQf 

-  Dsrhadoos 
-fewport 

lag.  31,  1T7421 

£  ■  '  •  *’fV  *f  )  .  .* 

Sloop  Ore- '  ^—*i 

Sohooncr  £  %o 

Sloop  M^7  HPaokst 

Sloop  X  -  &i 

ut 

Iwr  York 
Philadelphia 
Be*  York 

Bow  York 

Sept.  T,  1T7422 

Brigsatte  *r^o  Brothers 
Sloop  V&llr  4 

Hood 

Stillssa 

St*  Bust&tla 
Dcodnioa 

Oot.  T,  177423 

Sloop  Iiisord 

sioop  if  r 

Sleep  >  V 

Sloop  jk_  ..- 1 

Brig  Yroo  Blot 

Daniel  Starr 
Jor^zdah  Harris 
lormol  Willies 
Joshua  Hasps toad 
KLohaol  Morally 

Bow  York 

G&spoo 

Salsa 

Capo  Francois 
Falnonth 

Oot.  14.  177424 

Sloop 

Sloop  1  hM 

Sohoo aer  C  j\ 

Sohooa®  r  J£L  (.  .or" 

Thoo*  Stsnton 
Edsmrd  Yii±©r*  Jr* 
fhetma  Framing 

Joslah  Book 

Plymouth 

How  York 

Sow  York 
Soltartuda  . 

^Ffeaket*  ttiy  19#  1774*  Yho  original  spoiling  has  boon  rotalaodin 

this  ts&Io* 

*°*»jr  M,  1774* 

%tBt«  1,  ITT*. 

22  •  *  -  .  *  ,  ♦.  ?  ' 4. 

3spt«ali«r  8#  17t4* 

WQ&sffi%fa».  October  T,  1774. 

*4Ort»bw  14.  ITT 4. 


r 

i 
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Sot.  $0  1774, 

'  ^  V  i.  '-  A  /  '  < 
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5 '  ■* » 


Y7426 

7  4'- 


^  ■>  4 


Eairioo  (M«) 

rhie  Cl^i-^4 

Cl  ft 't#i> 

Sloop  MftJMLreni 

Cteppol 

Soar  York 

Sloop  \  tV" 

Earrio 

PMla&alphia 

81$op  l.w  f 

Cfeappol 

Philadelphia 

t,  .  0.  /  «  >  . t  -«• 

.’w’'. . -  ... 

>;»ir  t.c'ov  s 

Brig  If?  r?**?  /■.  •  a 

Chsnplln 

(ktadoloap# 

8  loop l.  U*t 

Dsrlioa 

Sow  York 

V>  r<  V  > 

**  i* 

v-v-j  *a  l«-  u 

SohSofusr  r^^ah 

Gray 

BUrtulIt 

Sloop  gr-l*  i""" 

Prisbry 

Schorl 

Sahomof  alcwor 

Barrow 

Import  ^ 

i  lC'4  •'  ^ 

7  „  »  i. \*AS 
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^.  .  .</-7 

ifvi  ••  -5 
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t,  y 

••":  »  -■>/  -  r  !  i  'Ii  ••« 

•J.  ..  A?  /f-i  i.-t?  rf. 

.  Ta/i 

'  >*47  ^  !  l.  I1  f 

•  .  4V  *  4- 

>  Vi*. 5  Ic /’*  7'.- 

3  ^o'oa^o' 

1  fc  :• . 

u,  i~n:'  • 

r  •</x>  <j*  r  / 

C  -tf*  »?  -J  ,  y  *■  r  ,  <•’ 

jy1  ;  ?:  -i  ^.rft 

»?  a  ■»  .  . 

^  w  -o  /  * 

”  *  *  ’  <  ^  -  ft  '  ?  -i 

t  l  ■  t-¥  4 

F'tr  • 

<■  .  ..  :  n.:'  **•*  ~~  •* 

'  /  i  .  . 

'»'*  -  -■»  <• 

,•*•»  •*.  ,^r»' 

.7  .  T  ». 

lux* 

».  *•  -  ->74 

>  *  ,  ‘  .» 4  * 

lt\  r  r  -.*{  r  j  ^ 

*  ''  •  -*  f  '•  • 

U 

it  la 

?  ■•%*  »  :t  4  }<  w, 

h*  ' 

/i  ' 

1 

t.  •  ♦  '  * 

<4-**  -  •*.  -  ... 

♦  *  «.  «*  1. 

•i  i!  »■  £ 

i*  * * 

“t,  12.  /  i  .  4’  7  i 

r  y  -  ■  1 '  *.;•  ;  ’  t  4* 

■» 

7  & 

»>»j‘  ^  *  t  \ 

774. 

?c  *  . 

•  ***«r  '••  '*  • 

4  1*4* 

-  .  .  '  <*  * 

i-  -  -»  t» 

•  ■ 

3U> 


Gag otto.  Sorei&or  24.  1774. 


23 


Baolsot.  Booos&or  21.  1774. 

~-~w*nqpm  . 

-4  -  4  #  *  * 


27. 


Haroh  20.  1772. 


•a .  *— 


Be w  Linden.  Castes* *  Boas# 


■•Cloaraaso*  r*s  * ) 


Iteto 

Ship  Closured 

Msstor 

For 

V* %*  V#  28 

-  a* ;,  ..  5  *  *'•*  *. 

*  fH  «■  y 

.  -‘re; Jt’  ^L 

K&y  18,  1774 

Sloop  Jbmrtrr 

Sago  . '  T/-‘ 

Jfasalea  '; « "  ..  •- 

o  ^ 

Sloop  lv<J  T 

lord 

Antigua 

J«u*,  10,  2  TO* 

Sloop  f  *-is 

Boston  .p  ’.v<l,r  - 

-Barbadoos 

Sloop  t..  .  | 

lailer 

Bo  stem  <■ v-fc 

.  til  'v 

fey  25,  1774*® 

Sloop  L^rm 

Ethrldgo 

Jaaaioa 

Aug.  31,  1774 

Sept.  T,  ITT*81 

Out.  T,  1T745* 
Oot.  14,  17T458 

lor.  *,  1774s4 


Brig  }R  r  •  t 
Sohocsar^cllT* 
Sleep  Jfc!  ^ 

CUep 

Brigantine 
gl&op  r 

sleep  Kuy 

Sleep  Cy^n$+ 
Slo-sp  1 
8«beea&r  i-^13 


Tinker 

Bigolo* 

wmiMw 

iyrti 

hrb 

Shorn 

Xillor 

Bobiaaoa 

Sard 


_ ^  ^  (  Thom*  Fass&ng 

Sloop  Bst-T/'V^  'Polly  E®s«2dah  PorkiM 

■#*?*•*  '  Bphrala  Faranra 

Sloep  'Jx  Packs t  Joshua  Ingraham 

8 loop  1  v  Jabaj  Lord 


Jamais* 

Antigua 

Barbados* 

Boston 


Hew  York  - 
Bhode  Island 

Mm 

York 


Sleep  tnerotia 
S ohaeiasr  C*ilisn 


Tinker 

Ssstb^tos 


f«r  Yosfc 
Tobago 

Tobago 

E^spork 

Hispaniola 

Forth  Carolina 
Kew  Yortc 


10,  1774*  Tho  original  spelling  has  boon  rot&lnod  la 

this  takio* 

*9Sty  23,  1774, 

*°S«pteRt>«r  1,  1774, 

S1So?t«**r  S,  1774, 

6&»«frt»,  OstoW  7 ,  1774, 

*Ortrt*r  14,  1774,  ,  ;  •  . 


14,  1774. 
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-  0?  the  fifty-six  ships  listed  ia  ti&a  #«fU2|  tsresfey-fito#  o*-t  :-y 

fbriy^T®  psr  seat of  tho  tzi*l  #  woro  tailing  to  or  from  ports  ia 

* 

^ussoshmaoita#  Rhode  lalead#®®*  fer  left*  v*l  r.‘-  ':  troel  jr-ait.  A*  oirly 

4^3  nob  usmlly  associate  tegorwith  tho  eeastoi  trade#  hot 
aecddesrfca  of  a  asrieua  nature  did  occur  eooasismlly  as  this  notiee  la  rt',y 
tho  forsrieh  E&ckcb  of  April.  14#  1774  indicates# 

*r  ■/•  h.iri*A»-7  t I *■  », r-  Mj!»*  iYr  '♦r  *.  ::  '.•»  observed  Uv&t  Sheds 

Oa  the  nirht  of  Sxaidsy  tho  M  last#  a  Sloop 

■  - :. ./-  r  '  nWlengiag  to  Christopher  loft  legs*  11*  Esq#  of  .:<=?  with 
tills  \>jm»  w&a#  ea  her  Batsago  from  Boston  to 
r  « i  f  •-  Voir  tendon#  -  drove  upon  the  -Snowdrift#  ear  of*?c  5?  *  f 

Viatueket  Shoals#  tiro  silos  distant  from  the 
r*r  -,Vi  Point  of  Mommiiek*  So  ▼oaeoluas  loot# 

but  the  People#  greatest  Part  of  tha  Cargo#  sad 


the  Sails  &o#  were  sawed#  trt«-  ****'r.  r< 
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(fee  sight  aseyse  that  a  largo  amount  of  trade  would  bars  flowed 
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between  Springfield#  tho  ohief  upper  Cesmeetioat  River  tosa#  toad  the 
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lower  *  riser  Tot  tho  volume  actually  was  aamll  because  Springfield 
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aareh&s&fl  soot  to  Boston  or  How  York  for  sost  of  thoir  Europe  as  goods# 
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Th^y  rolled#  hosoror#  oh  jo  fly  tzpoa  Hartford  sad  Viddlotooa  for  West  Esdiaa 
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Eridoaoo  baa  already  b«tm  adfeood  to  ah@r  that  a  sodorato  trade 
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eadstad  hot^eon  Ehodo  Island  and  C-^moticut,  A  largo, trade 
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difficult  booonao  tho  ourplua  promote  of  tho  tero  oolmioa  woro  of  tbs 
ssAt  typo#  Hiiido  aay  tiioahlo  trail  dopitidod  upon  oaoli  pMn  pradaots 
to  trade  fr^  otl^r  plaooa  before  trying  to  fell  to  tbs  other#  r>... , 
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fho  tmdo  follc^rod  tad  mia  routes «  {1}  o^istal  from  Cosmootiowt 

posts  to  Rhodo  Island#  usually  ferportj  (2)  isX«al  fmi  oaatoRi  Co^^otlout 
towns  ®aoh  aa  Windhas#  Hainflold#  and  ftefret  to  Froritaoo  and  stbsr 
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tturtia#  p#  lie. 
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■  <r» .  Basport  so*§3§s  to  tor®  torn  a  loading  oolcai&l  wool  mart*  -A#  osssrly 


as  XS-^  Jelsa  Vls&rop  Ss®p«rb®4  sfhmp  tr%m  Ifesporfc  j  «ad#  throag^oai  ^is 
eolesd.zX  sad  *o?«2«ti oaary  periods#  Co&saotiest  BII97  ©stfelor*  ©asbfsasartly 
jmrehsmd  wool  frtsi  Kwrport*^  ‘  i*  •  :  5  ■:  tU*  tr>if  -c.*  -r«r$  15vU*<*  ‘-  *.* 

J  -  Whm  Burnaby  Tleltod  S«r  E&gl&ad  la  1780-6©  ♦  te  ©b^rwd  tttt  Stefan 
Xslsssl  prsdsssd  wry  UtU«  of  oolao  fwr  osport#  or  for  trad#  with  r.U. 
mSgkte&rs*  B»  noted,  fessswer*  thsb  tadMagwAU  ga»&  of  ~ 

Tmrims  kimda  t&sy  loriod  a  M&h  toll  «§os§,  Cawiillirti  *  <  *  -  ♦  .*■: 


'  A  goodly  m&mb  of  proteo  tl&xzA  frem  ©astosa  Cosaootloub  -tamo 
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Xsfc®  Prorltato*  ••  <Jobos  ssd  Be  sac  frcoa,  Xssdlrs  msrohaats  of 
asd  6®X«y*  dspssdod  ia  par*  tipea  Co£ss»3ti@st  trsdoro  for  linbosv'c  • 
psorlsicas#  ®ad  oattls*  Tbs  oattla  war®  Mtm  sw  morally  firsts  tho 
tovas  e£  flclxfltl4i  Xilllsgl&aad  FnM«^  Ciot  stint  t|iak  also  y 
faalsad  ®p  ini®  wosbara  Ikassstasstta,  Vomsat#  sad  Bsspoldro  for  say 
fsodaots  xasftcstsfel*  la  Pravids©©®*  CsnsotSoot  wsiolMnia#  la  rotea*- 


ytooorod  «Mi#  sogu^  sad  iil>na  fw  hull  boo*^  1  Si  (tod  l*ml  of 
Theepooa  m  «as  of  t&osa  a&o  otefr  sorts  «s4  a&NSto  aortfesord  to  obtala 
fttSa*  posfc*  bo©^  ®M  ashss  for  tSo  Psforidssaoo  Mital*  .  *>■  -',.  • 
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i  To  a  eonaiderablo  extent,  in  the  later  colonial  period,  the  problem 
of  paper  soney  haspered  trade  relations  with  Rhode  Island*  The  paper 
®OB«y  issues  of  the  Colony  definitely,  injured  its  trade  ae  Cenneotleut 
merchants  tended  to  *shy  way®,  from  the».^*-jr  --V1  r 

Item  re  foresee  has  already  been  made  to  trade  with  lew  Eaaspshire 
and  Yarmont*  It  is  Tory  probable  that  this  trade  was  very  Halted#  Both 
areas  were  thinly  settled,  especially  Yetsaeat,  while  Year  Hampshire  was  net 


ocBToaiostly  located*  Cccnsottout  merchants  tended  net  to  bother  with 
Ihe  assail  marfcrt.of  northom  Yew  Ragland  except  5a  prosperous  times  when 
they  had  ta  unusually  good  market  available  for  products  from  that 
section,  or  in  doll  tiswa  when  they  sought  to  unload  goods  unsaleable , 

Sa  normal  markets*  In  the  latter  class  was  a  certain  Captain  Easton,  a 
•hip-emstor  and  slave-dealer,  who,  finding  poor  markets,  drove  negroes  to 
Yew  Esspshire  sad  Yomonfc  and  returned  with  horses  and  poles* ^ 
v ,  tirade  with  lew  York  very  such  res  cabled  that  with  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  except  that  one  port,  Ihnr  York  City,  took  nearly  all  the 
trade*  l®r  York  City  at  that  tine  was  less  isp&rbaat  then  Boston  la 
ecensrelal  TeXmao,  btat  its  oesrvonient  nearness  to  most  Connecticut  sea 

*  'r  *  .1  -  •  - 1  -  •  :  • 

end  rirer  porta  iaoroaeed  its  attractiveness  to  Connecticut  merchants* 

•  /v  ■*  . 

Boston  was  still  first  In  distribution  of  goods  by  small  boats  to 
Connecticut  coastal  towns,  but  lew  York  was  beginning  to  crowd  her  by 
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Wooden,  p.  781* 
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^Willica  Fowler,  Hlstorieal  Status  of  the  legyo  in  (kamootiout 
(Charleston,  1901),  p.  TT*  "  T  “  "  . 
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long  Island,  despite  its  propinquity  and  oloso  hlstorieal 
association,  had  very  little  trade  with  Cemneetleut* 
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the  lT50**#^x  >:',A  ■»  G*>a!  Iryrif  vlt>  Yn^icrvr.cjt.,  (»  -■*-* 

The  pattern  of  the  trad®  with  Jew  Toxic  fcaa  alre&dY  boon  deaoribed— 

.  essentially  one  of  sssats,  grain,  and  vegetables  to  Iter  York  la  rvkm 
for  Brltiah  marafkotaraa  handled  by  Ss«r  York  sdddlessssu  S ?  out I. iso*,  it. 

Goo  of  tho  Sear  York  merchants  who  dealt  on  a  large  scale  with 

Connecticut  traders  was  Peter  Ysndervoort*  These*  Seymour  and  Jeremiah 

*  i  v v*  vv»  c'£  ■  r  ►»  '»*  •  -  ■  ' .  .  .  '  »  »»'f  •  *  *  <  t 

Wadsworth  of  Hartford,  Sathaalel  Shaw  and  Theses  Alloa  of  Hew  Leaded 

.*'•  nr»  £.;•  :  ’  \t*  1  n  *>  !*'*.'•  ''-•>••’  .  . '  *  «  .  .  r 

were  among  those  who  had  Important  accounts  with  Ysndervoort*  for 

*•**  .  »■*  m  •*  >  r  4  t  ’  •  ^  •  A.  '  *  f.  ♦'  *  *  '  . 

example,  in  Aagnst,  1774  Ysndervoort  put  up  90m  of  Allen's  rua  for 

i'  r  'r  .«•  ' ~t ? C  4 

sal®,  bat  found  the  market  glutted  and  had  to  close  it  out  at  a  lew 
price.  Throughout  that  fall,  Yandervoert  oontlsned  to  act  as  a  eonsdssloa 
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•cheat  for  Allen*? 
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Yaadervoort  shipped  mmy  goods  to  Ccsmeotleut*  Typical  of  this 

t  ? 

a  small  consignment  sent  in  September,  1770  on  Capt*  Aloot* s  ship 


to  Hartford  for  Thcetae  Seymour's  account* 
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3  Boxes  7  by  9  Glass  at  93/ 

1  Cap  A  Box  Scat  pr  Post 
1Z0  lb.  Hails 
Eog  for  dtitto] 

Carting  Glass  to  my  kous 
'  Carting  d[itto]  A  Wails  on  Board 


■  ■  .  •  V  Sf.s 
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^Robert  East,  Business  Enterprise  in  the  imvrlean  Revolutionary  Bra 

(lew  Yej  kp  IS  ■  /  . 

the  Jaarieta  Revolution,  1763*1778  (Jew  York,"  1^18 jf  asserts  tbau  altar* 
I11  l^lia^mtary  iet'of  ITol  pr c alb i ting  emission  of  legal-tender  money 
In  Jew  knglsnd  the  Cosnsetiout  merchants  diverted  trade  to  low  York,  p*  2d 

^Thomas  Allen  Correspondcnee ,  1774-1777*  Letters  dated  August  27, 
8epteol>eF<s,  dTTCHT  November  19,  Leoc^oor  3,  1774* 

^Beardsisa  Coll*  X,  Boo#  3936* 


Eathaniel  Shssr  had  scctenslw  dsall&gs  with  Ysndsrvoort,  Gpp&pmzbl y 
with  a  wide  rariety  of  trcaftftstioEEw*  ghs^r*s  chips  cftea  stopped  at  lev 
York  ©a  rotate  to  or  frtsa  the  West  ladies,  end  ftlto  B&do  direct  round 
trips  on  the  Seer  hsstdem •Sew  Yost:  rente*  A  typical  deal  is  outlined  ift 
this  hotter  of  Shaw  to  Yeadssnroort  of  Jaxsmry  15,  1775, 


V,  ts\0 
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tz i r.i • ' n  *->  t  vor  r 1 . 

®I  E®o^  yrs  try  l&eeroase  w*k  y®  Cash#  This  is  fast  to  1st 

you  kmc^r  that  I  Intend  asT'secsi  fto  Coppell  Baturas  that  ho  will 
go  oa  Board  y®  Macerate  for  West  India  &  will  call  ca  you  for 
-  'vcne  hundred  tas^b^^r  rise  flower  A  tso  hundred  half  Jebanolses 
■which  should  bo  glad  f&a  wc^ld  have  B®ady  for  him*  Hop®  you 
*■  ' '  'tar#  been  able  to  get  the  100  bar  of  pork  ftt  y®  price  I  wrote .<  ■ 

for  froa  Hartford  last  w®§k**^ 

•  *  -’cr  .*  Vi-ft-i  *  7  ?  %  1?V.  *j 
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Is*  York  aerchante  advertised  ecoaaiccally  in  the  Connecticut 

papers,^  sod  it  is  likely  that  their  efforts  here  fruit*  iscng  those 

1  *  *  ,  *  » 

who  advertised  la  the  © c*rrrt  were  John  barton  who  had  good  pig  iron 


at  taraaty  dollars  a  tca*6^  Willin  Easxhurst  who  sold  anchor sj^  and 
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J*  Shoatwho  retailed  watehes*6^  Joshua  Chandler  (Yale  *47)  estimated 


)  ’■  V 


that  Sew  Karen  saarehests  were  Indebted  to  Sew  York  to  the  tune  of 

220,00c*64  -  .  & 


>r 


Payment  of  each  debts  In  an  age  whoa  specie  was  r©ry  scarce  often 


j* »  * ' 


prorsd  Tory  difficult*  Gerard  Beekssaa,  merchant  cf  Bear  York,  found 

•-*■•  ■•  *»  «*■  r  • .  ?-»-* •  '  •»  Coa?  • 


t*  $*  .. 
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Eogers,  p*  266* 
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See  pp*  133-136* 
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Courast,  August  8,  1772* 
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July  20,  27,  August  3,  30,  1773,  ete*  -----  -  -  :  — 

t  i7d*, 

January  26,  February  2,  9,  16,  23,  1773,  ete* 
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Stiles,  Itineraries,  p*  63* 


141. 


payment  by  hie  debtors .  dlsgr&oefully  nlm  sad  spo k»  kit  nind  vigorously 
upon  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  Ssssuel  Johnsons  "I  think  7/d  of  the 


people  1  hare  credited  in  lew  Borland  has  proved  to  bo  d— d  ungreatful 

f9  *  *  9  *  T^r  r~  »  '  O-  9  ^  J  •#  '  i  T  ^  ' 

cheating  that  I  an  near  als^b  afraid  to  Trust  asgr  Conn®  eti  out  nan  tho* 

■,rr>rf  ci  v#:  y  '^C-vC 


ha’s  nail  reeemsnded  frea  others* 
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U  v  rr\  i  toe  »  Prise 
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Con&aatiout'a  trade  with  other  gain  land  colonies  was  Tory  nail* 


<#"i 
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Ccnawatd#4%  ships  did  stop  oceaaiemXXy  at  every  eelcny  on  the  ooast, 

.  |n 
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hot  not  to  an  extant  which  cospared  with  tha  trade  already  described* 


A  very  good  ©caparison  of  tha  trade  of  Coanaotlont  with  fear  oolonlaa 


w&  bo  obtained  frea  tha  folXcsrlag  table  tor  tha  years  1763,  1770  and 
1771# 
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Tonnage  of  Ships1 


1i  f 


*■  •  *  < 


Entering  frea  Corns  etieut 

Clearing  for  Cesneetlottt 

1763 

1770 

17T2 

17S3 

1770 

1772 

X:  .  ■  •-»•  a.\' 

Boston  509 

i  ,  y  ■» 

2240 

t-  _*  r  . 

2922 

615 

5181 

2823 

Sfir  Xe?tc  r  SIS 

4220 

2727 

70  • 

4471 

2222 

Philadelphia  120 

90 

T9 

240 

90 

269 

Charleston  •• 

.  40 

23 

— 

60  .*r 

20 

t  .  *  *  *  .  n  .  r  c. 
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There  was  no  solid  basis  for  a  large  trade  between  Comseetieut  and 

-{•--  -  ,  •  •  •  •  '  .  ••it  a:  !  *4,  M,-»  sio<r. 

Fmasyleania  and  other  colonies  eoutharard*  In  asset  cases  a  Coaneetlevt 

i  ,<  *  -  *  -  ...  .  .*  1  --  r-..  Vo 

ship  wald  stop  at  Philadelphia  or  a  southern  port  on  the  return  trip 
frtm  tha  West  Indies,  er  at  any  rate  with  West  Indian  goods*  An 
snspls  ef  this  trade  is  repreeentad  In  this  letter  ef  Kathanlai  Shaw  be 


'Virginia  D*  Barrington*  Sf m  Ycrk  l;?rchnnte  cn  the  Ero  ef  the 
Rerolutlcn*  p*  122*  Proa  Beekg^TUrtter^'oook,  i>®e«EWr  2 ,  1?1& 


Arrington,  Appendix  0,  adapted* 
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Martin,  p*  14#* 
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S&ssrs*  T hems  said  I saae  Wharton  of  Rdladelphia,  dated  October  18# 


1774*  .  *»t  rare  icter**?*,  tc*a  -  • '•.  " 


4.  v 


?•/*._  1 


•'V  »■ 


f.  ^  .  *r  .vo'  r  •  '  ,  *  *  '***•*. 

"Gcntlsnsn*  I  Received  your  a  of  the  1*^  A  8*^  Ins^ 
and  m  Clad  to  h mr  that  West  India  Goode  are  on  the  Rise* 
I  near  Send  yoa  by  C&p^  Chrppoll  a  Cargos  of  Tory  Good 
<  Molasses  and  I  hope  yeu  will  be  Ahl©  to  git  a  Good  Price 
for  it*  Send  me  Gao  hundred  end  Fifty  barrels  of  Super 
Fine  Flower  *  and  if  you  Can  Coldest  ary  Dollars  *  Z  should 
be  Glad  you  would  Send  me  near  About  the  Balles&e*  If 
lislasses  Continues  high  I  will  Sand  Chappell  bank  with 
another  Cargos. .**• 


"’ir* 


i  '>T^- 


U-?r:>  c 


s?t  v":  '  h-:.*d  •  ‘  ft>V  hr  ''r*'  «  «  *  '  t.  Sn\>h, 


Iron*  steel*  glass*  and  flour  ware  characteristic  itess  earried  from 
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Philadelphia  to  Cessseotieut  ports*''4'  Urns  it  was  In  one  of#  or  In  a 
combination  of*  throe  fora*  by  which  fhnnaylvamia  rendered  payaaonti 
European  goods  (such  as  glass)*  Pennsylvania  goods  (such  as  flour)*  or 


'  *  s  *•  ’ .  •*  .  !  as 


.ft-  *  -  j 


An  example  of  the  Interstate  trade  is  afforded  by  Stephen  Austin* 
a  Hartford  nerehent*  who  advertised  repeatedly  in  1772  a  sale  of  buckskin 

j  *-*  *  *  '*  •  *  ,  , 

breeches  and  glenres  just  received  from  Philadelphia*  . 

As  already  suggested*  trade  with  the  southern  colonies  amounted  to 
very  little*  .  An  occasional  coaster  stopped  in  at  Chesapeake  Bay  ports* 

the  Cape  Pear  region*  Charleston,  or  Savannah.0*1,  For  example*  tbs  sleep 

*  *  >  » 

Graggrma*  thirty  tens  from  Bew  Haven*  entered  the  Port  of  Roanoke  on 
March  21*  1774  carrying  a  cargo  of  ISO  pounds  salt*  2000  pounds  flax* 

/ 


-iX  *i  >;  , 
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Rogers*  p*  258* 


~  J 


59, 


hhrtin*  p*  14* 


'■"li,  y- 


*  t 


80 


C*  C**  October  27*  1772*  e.g* 


p*  14« 


'  •  ■  « 

;  i  r  ■  > 


1000  pounds  of  cheese,,  spinning  wheels*  and  chairs* 


Kathaalol  Shaw’s 


62 

g * 

•hip*#  at  rare  intervals#  touched  at  Earn.  In  1774  Titaa  Bossier 

t 

of  Wether* field  reported  to  Silas  Dean*  that  "the  Brig  is  gcmo  for  ' 
Carolina— for  nysolf  I  got  insured  £300  on  Teasel  A  Cargo#  to  A  frsm# 
at  4  per  The  ohanoes  are  that  this  ship  transported  down  sons 

grain*  eider#  apples#  cheese  and  the  like  and  brought  baok  tobaeee#  - 
rioe#  naval  stores#  oottozv  and  indigo*®®  *  *  . 

*  Cosmeotiout  was  hard  pressed  to  pay  for  such  laports  fToa  the  South# 
fbr  the  South  needed  very  little  of  the  goods  whloh  she  offered#'  Xa 
part#  however#  Cenaaeetieut  liquidated  her  southern  and  adddle  colony 
debts  by  providing  the  services  of  her  eo&stal  vessels#®® 


Upon  rare  oooaslons  a  Comeetieut  ship  sailed  for  a  Canadian 
as  this  advwrtissE&snt  indicates#  * 


•FCH  IC7A  SCCTIA 

The  Sloop  S&lly#  Thoms  Eatohford# 

Master#  will  sail  with  all  convenient  Speed# 
fbr  Freight  or  Passage  apply  to  said  Mast or# 
at  Eorwieh  Lending* 

Konrioh  April  7,  1774#*®7 


At  long  intervals  a  Ccomeotiout  vessel  put  in  at  HewfouadXa&d#  also)  and 
onoe  in  a  while  an  enterprising  trader  took  the  overland  route  to  Canada# 


#4 

Vases  Iredlll#  Sr* *  Port  of  pocaoke#  1771-1778# 
aogers*  p#  6# 

^Correspondence  of  Silas  Deane#"  C*H#S*C##  II#  155# 
®®Martin#  p*  25  j  Bidarell#  p#  143# 
p.  143. 

OTF»efc»t,  April  a,  28,  ITT*. 
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Bens&Let  A mold,  tor  ©2ES@pl©.  Is  said  to  have  go  ns  up  ths  Hudson  and 
into  Canada  with  woolen  good*#®® 

Ths  orsrall  picture  for  the  trad©  with  ths  mainland  oolenis*  may  ho 


susnarisod  In  the  so  torus.  Coasaeotlsut  enjoyed  too  principal  and  too 
minor  field*  of  trade.  Tho  former  involved  the  fairly  heavy  trafflo 
with  Kaesaohusett*  and  Shod*  Island  on  one  aide,  and  with  Sear  Terlc  on  the 
ether*  The  areas  of  minor  trading  ooutaet  comprised  the  more  distant 
eolonie*  in  both  directions;  B&asly.  Canada  and  the  southern  colonies. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  exset  data  on  the  total  wains  of  imports 
and  exports*  In  general,  however,  it  appears  likely  that  Cenmeotlewt 
experieneed  a  sorn^mt  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  in  her  dealings  with 
tbs  other  mainland  colonies.  This  oertainly  was  the  ease  when  she  sent 


out  her  raw  materials  and  received  manufactured  goods  (of  Soropeaa 

■  i  '  **  ,  tT  ,  *rar 


origin  usually)  from  her  neighbors. 


*  4  .  9 

9 
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The  V«st  Indira  Trad* 


■V  - 


TX-rchn.ce  «- 'C  t  r> ta  jAkrv  !*'.*>.  Jlc  ~  ‘  ‘  ir>  f  r.  ?■  the 


Uro»  very  earlyttiws  Connecticut  traders  discovered  that  the  nost  . 
*  ♦ 

profitable  type  of  overseas  trade  available  was  that  with  the  West  >-v .•’. 

I ndXss#  either  as  a  direct  trade*  or  a s  «oo  leg  of  a  triangular  route*  r 


The  West  Indian  trade  enlisted  the  of  forte  of  nearly  every  important 


Cosmeeti out  merchant  who  ssagcged  la  eonsasroe  outside  the  Colony* 

.  Again  one  any  turn  to  the  answers  of  the  Governor  and  Company  to 


the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  study  of.  the  West 


Indian  trade*  The  replies  of  1762  and  1774  are  the  mat  pertinent  te 
this  inquiry i  and  that  of  1762  ie  the  sore  complete*  •  >  >  j 


# '  *•  .  -t r  •■*  ii’.'.'i  d 

The  trad#  of  tho  Coicny  consists  ohiofly  in  beef*  pork*  flour* 
bread*  horses*  sosas  eattle*  shesp®  Girina  and  lu&hoy*  ©aborted  te 
the  British  Islands  in  tho  TCest  Indies ,  end  in  exchange  for  then 
are  reeeired  m»  sugar*  mslassea*  ealt  and  seise  bills  of  exchange 
which  are  generally  resitted  to  England j  end  in  boof®  pork*  wheat* 
rye*  Indian  com,  f  2rx,  flax-eeod  end  oats*  exported  to  the 
neighbouring  gwremmabs*  principally  to  Boston  end  York* 
thsnos  receiving  (of  and  thro* '  the  has  da  of  nsrofcants  there)  ^ 
British  nanafaetures  in  exofc&ogs*  which  are  oonausssd  e^ong  ua* 


In  1774  it  was  stated  that  the  “principal  Trade  of  this  Colony  ie 
to  the  Weet^India  Xelsade«»exoepting  now  and  then  a  Teasel  to  Ireland 

-  .c  :  **  *  %  \ 

with  flaxseed#  and  to  England  with  Umber  and  Potashes*  and  a  few  te 

#  i  'J  /  ‘  >C  .  ■•  ' ■  . 

(MLbraltar  and  Barbaiy***  t-  •  5-..  _ *  , 

•  ’  • 

It  ia  obvious  therefore  that  the  Wert  Indies  trade  played  a  leading 
role  ia  the  entire  overseas  trade  picture  of  tho  Colony*  Several  other 

.  xc.  a.  n,  «w. 

*c.  a.  xrr, 

V  * 

*  :.j£  I  a  v  <Wjasv  4 . 
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aignlflcmt  fae ta  stand  oat  in  those  reports*  First  of  All,  the  profits 
of  the  West  Indian  trade  (th®  bills  of  exchange)  were  ©sploysd  in  part  a 

.  fc  vC’'r.wr.t  /  ...  -  j  A-  ] 

to  purohase  goods  from.  Inland*  Likewise,,  the  profits  from  tbs  sale  of 


Ceansoticut  surpluses  to  the  neighboring  colonies,  chiefly  Massachusetts 


l?  *  • 


2fi:- 


cs4  Soar  York,  were  also  used  in  part  to  pay  for  English  goods«*a  fooon d 

.  *  !*•'  "J  c  if  .•  2.03;./  <*>  i  ;  »  %  540 

ecssplea:  trading  pattern*  It  is  important  to  note  that  tbs  groat  balk  of 

a r> .  <L.*!  :•  .  ;•>  4  .  It ilf 

Com^oti  sot’s  foreign  trade  e  oasis  tod  of  direst  trading  with  the  West 

Indies*  Triangular  rentes  which  wore  very  popular  with  Bhede  Island 

<*  *.r»  r'  *-*3'  '  .  .  .it,  “•  v  •  '»•<•*  t#  r  ”/  *.  • 

sad  other  asrehanta  wars  rarely  undertaken  by  Coansotieut  shippers*9 

‘Hr*!,  *  „v  ?  t-  ■  *  •  v  ’ .  <*<* ,  v  ^  *,•«*»  *  '  >  1 75 

Tbs  following  tables  give  a  reliable  picture  of  the  relative  veltne 


*?V  ♦  ^ 

i -u.V* t'  - 


J  *  '-><£ 

»  #  '  ^  ' 

! i,7'  » 

5  »  -  j» 

As  '  v 

«V,  y 
22  .> 


*>  * 


'  * 


of  Connecticut *  a  trade  with  (1)  the  na inland  colonies,  (2)  the  Vest 

-  v  -  6  *'  /'  *  *'"**.  ,  Jr*  m  ;  *  »  •**<  /  J  r*is»^  *  * 

Indies,  (3)  Southern  Europe  and  Africa, and  (4)  Great  Britain  and 

,,  *  r.;  t 

Irslsnd*  To  givs  a  ocesparison,  totals  for  the  other  three  Vow  Sfesglaad 
oolanies,  and  three  other  00  lends  a  of  approximately  equal  population. 
Hew  York,  Maryland, and  lorth  Carolina,  art  given*  .  :  fcr 


Cross  Be^istered  Tonnage  Entered  end  Cleared  In  1768* 


1  rf 

V  ' 


'I*  Watered  frees 


-2.- 


Colony 

American  . 

British  end 

Southern  Europe 

Great  Britain 

Total 

:  * 

Continsntr 

foreign 

end  Africa 

and  Ireland 

Tonnage 

Vest  Indies 

■  ‘  '  'u .  ‘  *. 

A  '  -*  v  ' 

n<,  j*  *-  •  ‘‘I.* 

’a*  S-\  \  ft. 

£•*■  *.  c  ; 

Connecticut 

mn 

rm 

106 

180 

100X6 

Vow  Eispsbire 

8551 

$soo 

^  r  400 

815 

1€M€ 

Massachusetts 

27818 

17893 

6696 

14340 

66461 

Sheds  Island 

10257 

6853 

226 

4X5 

MS36 

Vev  York 

11714 

6954 

2730 

5224 

^83 

dryland  *  ' 

6574 

4853 

4096 

M4M  •  •  .  ■ 

30636 

Korth  Carolina 

8258 

6702 

700 

6415 

25076 

-  v  »  »-  -  • 

:  ■'*»'  :  •''j.  .  ar 

-*  -S  f  ft . 

2  *J-  ft.  •  5  *, ;  *  * 

hiartin,  p 

4.. 

Johnson, 

.  25. 

*  'torn*  + 

p*  82* 

• 

1 

^Includes  Bsbsnes< 
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Bskvii  *r 


c  z 


H.  Cleared  te 


>•-  v.-  •'*-  •'  rus  • 


vi  •  a  ur'.  -  '  r  « 

Aneriean 

British  and 

Southern  Europe 

Greet  Britain 

Total 

Cent inset 

forcipi 

West  Indies 

and  Africa 

and  Ireland 

Tonnage 

7b  a  tr^.-Y 

* 

-  .  »  'l'*  J  /  -  '• 

:  y  i  -  *  vid  ■*«*! V*- 

*,  3  *  ^  t 

->  - 

Connecticut  1 

•7986 

•  e  9201  *  *  ’■"* 

•  too  *  ■  - 

V-«80 

17,968 

Bos  Hawpehire 

1  5674 

12378  t 

rro  r 

.8822 

19,744 

HacsEohusetta 

2$ma 

17632 

6102 

14644 

63,666 

Shod*  Island 

103X2 

6060 

863 

640 

17,775 

Mm  lezk  4  . , 

•  11449s  ■ 

j. -*■*  8488  -•  *» 

*  3453  ;:?.*■  ♦■>  .  <■ 

4  •  6470  h 

26,869 

Maryland 

6233 

3363 

6224 

16118 

30,998 

Berth  Carolina 

.7383  -- 

6948 

»,  1030  i,  i-  *- 

-  7808 

23,113 

V  1“  .>  ■ 


**->  $• 


.  t 


The  o&rgoec  e&rrie d  would  run  about  fifty  par  east  greater 

f  "■  v  V  >  »*.  .  *  »V  • 

tos sal  tcssmgta  given  above#®  Hsace,  CaiJneetieat’e  issporte  la  1769 

L  vi’f  '  t  ; *  r  *  t  •  v*  ‘  rv  ..  if  ’  .  *  *  .  »  ^  *.  •%  :  *?  *  -  d  w;  %"' 

totalled  approxta  t®ly  27,024  teas;  her  exports,  26,950  teas. 

4  •  .'*  Hr”fi  V  *  »f  -j  r  •  v~  *  *  -  .  ’  *  <vr*  *  •  •  'f  • 

It  la  of  interact  to  note  the  percentage  breakdown  of  Coan©otlout*a 


laperts  cad  export*# 


’  -»  ' 


.  T  i  1  • 


4'"" 


-  f ?  '  ✓-  ,  ^ 


*r  r 


^  V 


Tcmmge  to^mrls^m  Table 
filtered  free* 


Cleared  for 


dawrlan  Continent'  -  63*6  & 
West  ladles  43,2% 
Southern  Bsrepe  *8  $4 
Crmt  Britain  cad  Ireland  #8 


44,4* 

61.254 

1.194 

5.2  34 


In  other  word*,  exclusive  of  lstra^oolcnlal  trade,  about  «*e»half  of 


Connecticut's  trade  went  to  and  frm  the  West  Indies,  end  nearly  all  the 

-  »  .  ...  4 
-  **  *  ’  ,  .  *  ‘  ’  r» 

reminder  waa  coastal#  Trade  with  Europe  and  Africa  waa  virtually 
negligible.*.^  v  *  • -  , 

Practically  every  aea  and  river  port  in  the  eeloasy  ®sgaged  actively 
In  the  West  Indian  trade.  Jf#w  London  and  Bsw  Bavsn  ranked  at  the  top  la 
votarne  nsong  the  Sound  towns,  while  Herwlth  and  l&ddletewn  stood  highest 
cnong  the  riser  teams. 
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David  Wooster#  ma&tom  officer  at  Hew  Haven#’  provided  the  Governor 


with  a  brief  report  on  the  port  and  it*  trade.; .  ?  rA/hadse.  :® 


-«*-  *  *  »  *i 


/  r 


-}*•««  •  c  v  -  *r  it?  3&r?o  t  ’  la*. '  i  ?!>.>**  t;?.lienn 

The  trad®  frea  this  port  of  the  Colony  ic  entirely  to  the  Feet 
India  islands#' end  the  exports  are  horaea#  oxen#  port#  beef#- 
tallow#  and  lusher#  and  the  inporta  West  India  produce. •••& 

<-->  rv^pli '•  >*  t  r*-  "Ve  i--  sc'V  c*-# *  .H*.  » 


Fooster#  la  anasrer  to  another  question#  declared  that  they  traded  with 
no  *  foreign  plantation8  except  the  J*r«aah  Feat  Indie  a  in  which  trade:  ** - 
virtually  the  sane  products  ware  exabasgod#  cad  to  the  amount  of  about 


ESOOO  annually*  ■  thfct  *.*•*  '-^iv  l5 


!  -ii  t  P 


ii  -  **  - 


Another  eeuree  presents  an  inpreaaive  liat  ef  prodnota  traded  with 

the  Veat  Zndiea  by  Sew  Haven  ssrehante.  Aawaxg  the  exporta  were  hoge#','V 

aheap#  eowa#  horeea#  "fewlea  of  all  kind#8  tallow#  beeswax#  syrtle  wax# 

and  limber*  In  return#  low  Haven  imported  m,  eug&r,  &olasees#  coffee# 

eoooa#  pimeate#  gold#  and  silver*10  A  goed  «s»  thousand  horaee  and 

IX 

nearly  aa  many  oxsa  ware  dipped  yearly  fro n  the  port*  However#  stoma 
and  other  baa&rda  took  a  large  toll  ef  thlpe#  as  in  1731  when  no  lead  * 
than  thirteen  ehipe  belonging  to  Sew  Haven  were  loat#^  *  J  * 


Xoxwalk#  like  the  ether  eastern  8ousd  porta#  aent  eoaa  ahipa  to 


This  report  together  with  that  of  Jersaiah  Miller#  ouetoeta  oolleotor 
at  Mow  London#  fo mod  the  basis  for  the  Governor' a  answers  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  October#  1774#  v  .  ,4.,  4L  . 

*"Statl sticks  of  Few  Haven#*  XIX#  SIT*  •  --  -  — 

-  ,  »  i  /  t  •*/  ■  •  • 

^Ihdd*  #  p«  US# 

r  •  '« «f  *  *>  •  »  f  '»  ’♦*  I  ,  *  TV;.  -.i  4- 

*%®xy  0,  Fowell#  *A  Scotchman's  Journey  in  Hew  Bsgland  in  1771#* 

lew  teglaad  Kanaalno#  HI  (May,  1WS)#  S8S#  _  _ •;  r  ;*  . 

r  j,  *’ 

**8tiles#  Itineraries#  p*  48# 
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tfe®  West  Indies.  Atovt  1779,  for  exanple,  the  ship  Polly  ®ade  regular 

A  «♦ 

trips  under  Captain  Squire,  generally  to  and  from  Barbados.  On  one 
voyage  la  1775  tho  Polly  brought  back  in  its  cargo,  alacst  2000  gallon# 


of  solas  sea  and  eloae  to  4000  pounds  of  sugar.  Antigua,  also,  seen# 
to  few®  gotten  supplies  frcsa  lorvalk  in  atm  quantity.**  '  * ,4  *  t 

Sw  Lcndon’*  oeesasrso  with  the  West  Indies  stayed  at  a  high  level 
threughaat  the  half  century  preceding  the  Revolution  except  for  the  years  / 
of  the  Tremh  and  Indian  War.  Jereaiah  Miller,  eustcas  officer  at  Warn 
London,  indicated  that  the  team’s  principal  trade  was  with  the  West 
Indies,  chiefly  with  the  British  Islands,  but  also  with  the  French  and 
Dutch  islands.  Rear  Lc&don  served  as  the  distribution  point  for  a  large 
area,  both  up  the  river  and  over  the  country* ids.  It  was  not  unusual 

'l  h  i. 

'for  a  hundred  fusers’  wagon*  to  ocas  into  lev  London  on  a  twsz&r  day 
with  produoe  to  bs  sold  for  shipment  on  boats  to  the  West  Indies.^ 


Eathsniel  Sh m  undoubtedly  carried  en  more  West  Indian  trade  than 

■*-*  *  *  S  »  'mm  -  -  »  -  » ^  .  I  « 

any  of  his  lew  London  neighbors.  His  ship*  traded  at  aany  islands  and 

*  *  :  *  i  *  ^ 

ports  including  Hispaniola,  Des&inica,  llsnte  Cristi,  Cape  Haiti  en,  Le 

• *  *  *  _*.  V  J  *  .  ,  „  -  \  f. 5. 

Wsule,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Pierre,  Turks  Island,  St.  Croix,  Bert  an 

,  -  *  .  " 

..... 

Prince,  Cape  Franfols,  St.  Sastatla,  St.  Johns,  Points  d’  Petrie,  and 


15 


»<! 


In  1771  lev  London  sent  to  the  West  Indies  1450  live  cattle,  4180  begs 


■r— •— —  - . —  - ■■■.  ■  - '■ —  1  "  

A.  P.  Board,  “Historical  Address,*  Weiwalk  After  Z50  Y ears,  p.  245. 

14*Statistl«ka  of  Yaw  London,*  xn,  219-220. 

•  *  r  *  *  ■*  *  i 

^CSarlss  2.  todd,  “in  Old  B«r  Itaglud  tetport,*  UwlMatt'l 
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fesd  sheep#  3#1S0  horses#  13*000  poultry#  load  more  than  100,000  ropes  ef 
oalcsau^v  la  1776  John  3*  Mller  “wrote  to  Silas  Bean©  that  about  2760  r 
horses  and  1200  cattle  were  flipped  froa  Sew  London#*®:^  la  t;.< 

tr&  Several  ether-  -eoMtal  tosnaa  east  of  the  Ccnnastleut  River  engaged 
In  the  West  -Indian  trade#  including  lyee  and  Btonlngtoa#  In  the  latter 
tom#  Sdhmrd  and  John  Don! son#  and  Samuel  and  Sathan  Stanton  were  # 
aetive  In  Shipping  to  and  frsi  the  Caribbean  in  the  1760*0  and  176Q*«#^ 

y  «  * 

ftm  this  want-ad  in  the  Ceorant  one  obtains  a  suggestion  of  the  «  be 

a.  *  !»*i 

mercantile  interests  in  lyae*20  ^  -  -  •• 

"vih  ™#3  f-t  V'4,r<',>u  *  *•  * "*  ■?  j  y$,  . 

With  fcfce  Auf-*  )  f .  !  ':  •  *1  «- — »•  4n  Tmm  i  S*  i»0  JR  © * T  ■  .  t»  this  trade 

,  i  i  c  5? ,  >  f  r  v  *■  -  , 


[t,  ;  i-rt  .*r  9  -t  r.r.  *  y.f.  atlc  »  rx  *  ; 

■John  lb  Curdy 
Ksrehairt  in  Lym 


tTi .  /  tv  t  to^diat^ly  a  Cargo  of  Cntoh  Hill 

Horses  that  arc  fat#  end  fit  for  St# 
Kitts  mrfeot»  for  which  he  will  make 
present  Pay#  either  ia  Rum  or  Cash# 
Lyme#  2d  Deeosiber#  1773* 


>IU  ' 


~j<>  r 


.'■  .1 


,4  -  » 


vh  J  ^  t  A *;.r. 


to  taper'1  .*s*r  *.•?  t  nt  ir  •  <••  £•  /* -t  -  'a  •  ?  r.  ■'  ■>.*■.  fc-mVy  tti!i , 

Eorwieh#  on  the  Thsssss  River  at  the  head  of  navigation#  was  rapidly 

**  te  *'.**"  *  -■  *C  .  .#  *  *-i<-  >  -  r  t-T  «  «'  .  *  y  -  -  i"‘  C  "  -K  •  -#  *  *'w  '  &  ,  J 

increasing  its  stake  in  the  Host  Indian  trade#  More  and  more#  ships 

*«..  vf.v  T,  b  *•  •  *•  !  '  !...■•*  *  j"  t  .  -  <  :,  ,  .  V  .  V.  t  '  V 

leaded  there  rather  than  at  low  London,  as  there  was  a  rich  countryside 

■ *t a C  / .  1 1  tv.  -*  **•  >  t ;  «  A  ' '  .  •  r-'  :•»  \  .  \  !«*’•  =•  jv  <..*  *. 

isi&®diately  arcond  lorsrioh  froa  whieh  to  drew  produce#** 

•  «  '  ••  *  ■  :  ’  !  -  So  Ij  it  %'i  ;?oqr# 

Mlddletosm  ranked  first  among  the  earnest  lent  River  teems  in  the 

*W  »  ***  *”*”  ^ "  ~r"  ~  1  1  fr<T  ’ A^*  11  " rr™  ^  ^r"  J*  _l 

<  * 

*“■  ■*.  ?  "  ^  f .  .■**.  r%  * 

-  y  '  4  + 

1 7  "  " . "  "  "  “  . . ^  1  ■  ■  ‘  _  . .  _  r 

Horizon#  p#  41#  Since  Wethersfield  raised  west  of  the  onions  for 

export  from  Oesmeetient  for  easspl®  #  one  em  ©esc lode  that  these  totals 
represent  ©learasoes  through  S«sr  London  fresa  other  pluses  as  well  as  5«v 
London *s  am  oontributj.cn#  Wethersfield,  incidentally,  provided  an 
ozmsu&l  exs^ple  of  crop  spoo  tails  at  icai  in  its  mien  culture# 
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gllaj  Desne  CerraaBflad^iee*  II#  169-140# 


,,  r  «;.t 

‘  *  -  »  W  •  >-' 


*%iohard  A#  Wheeler#  Blstory  of  Stonl^ten  (Kew  London#  1900)#  « , 
pp.  130-15 X#  ,  .  ™ 

*^C#  C#»  Oeo^ber  7#  14#  17T3# 

«■ 

# 

I1Rw*ll,  p.  MS. 


West  Indian  trade.  A#  already  mentioned,  it  was  customary  for  wp-ri^er 

0 • 

end  nearby  eosoumitiss  to  depend  upon  Middletown  and  Hartford  for  their 

Vest  Indian  goods#  A. large  group  ef  Middletown  merchants  eag^ged  in  the 

trade  including  Rio  hard  Alsop,  Elijah  sad  Vebssdah  Hubbard,  Colsmel  lesniel 

Siorrs,  George  end  Swsipaea  Phillips#  and  -  General  Cosfort  Sage#  Alsop 

had  the  greatest  success.22  •  Jonathan  Trusdrall  sad  hie  associates#-*^ 

Williams  sad  PlildLn,  often  sent  ships  from  Middletown,  last  Hadden,  or 

23 

Wethersfield#  -they  also  traded  through  Eorarieh*  Their  Teasel#  the 

24 

Pore*  frequently  sailed  f roa  Middletown  for  the  Vest  ladies# 


In  Hartford  a  considerable  group  of  e&rohants  concerned  thsaselTe* 

,  .  -  ■  .♦  .  ,  ’  ;  •  *  *  *•  i'- 

with  the  Vest  ladies  trade#  Some  we  11 -known  nasss  invoiced  la  this  trade 

* j  >  ^  « 

prior  to  the  Besolutioa  were  Banco,  Chenevard,  Caldwell,  Bigelow,  Forbes, 
Goodwin,  Oleett,  and  Wadsworth#  19 

V 

*  T  fi 

»,*  * 

Other  toons  on  the  Hirer  which  participated  la  the  Vest  Indian  trade 
to  an  important  extent  inoludsd  Saybreok,  Essex,  last  Hadd saa.  Hooky  Hill# 


t.  f  >  .**• 


Wethersfield,  and  Windsor #*®  Windsor  (including  Hast  Windsor)  probably 

*  f  i,  i  A,  J  ■*  1  *  *  ^  i<  4  ."»•  *  8  ,  • 

was  the  nest  act  ire  of  these  towns  in  the  trade  as  it  then  Tied  with 

0 

Hartford  in  araeuah  of  activity.27  One  ef  the  asrohaat  leaders  ef  the 


,^r 


area  was  Captain  Eh^aeaer  Grant,  form ost 


those  la  East  Windsor# 


1 1 
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Chafes,  pp*  20*21#  • 
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Griswold,  p.  457  j  E*rly  Lebanon,  Appendix  fO# 


24Griswold,  p#  457. 
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Charles  W.  Burpee,  History  of  Hartford  County,  1,  223# 

*:  /a  ,  .  ••  •  . 

2V  Louise  Greene,  *01d  Saybroek  Sketches,*  lew  England  Magmas  lae# 
XXVTII.  88  j  Hietea#.p«  225 1  Griswold,  p.  467#  . 
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Stou^iton,  p.  29# 
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Ee  dealt  ©hiefly  with  Samel  OXeoti#  and  Sasoel  -  imd  Jonathan  ¥©leh  ©f 

Aatifut  •v.v*  Trot  «j  and  ¥©»  *  ladle**  A  :  di ready  afca&ed. 

Zi  *  There  la  ©'rery  mrhlmm  fron  his  teeewsfre  that  ho  bundled  large 
mam^9  ©f  geeda  and  pro  spared*  *  Ga©  speaifie  traaaaetie*  ol  hi®  la  1774 
lanrolTad  the  perebaa*  «f  alx  ho^abaada  (658  (sll«aa)  i® 

received  through  Captain  tarael*  Guilford  fra®  Xlagstcu*  The  eidpsest 
was  Tfilaod  at  £150  ®eh*  for  whleh  a  hill  waa  rendered#^?*  Gr&s£*a  aeootst 
in  an  earlier  trasasaetioa*  la  1771*, was  credited  for ,-itewi'  cold  by  rj  r.m 
Jonathan  YadavorHi  at  Barbados  aa  follow* 


T'rsr*  •**»:.  *  it  i- :-'■&£&  c  r=>  f.  r  H*  v  #.-*•*;  **>  O^t'ih  1-nj.t-V 

By  Sorril  horse  Sold  22  10  0 

Sjr  Blael:  ■*  '  24  O'  •  0  -  pr*da«ter 

By  Cray  Kair  *  24  0  0 

*1  -  -  ■■■  *  By  S©rriX  Earee  "  ’  -  24  *.r  o  < 

By  Bay  .  22 

•  By  Sorril  0®'''-''  i:  ertc  .  ■ •  • '  -  jf  -  **  *i  * 

By  Iron  rmy  16  0  0 

'  "  -  By  119  1/2  lb.  Cfceeae  Sold  •■-*-  1*  10  -  0  ^  ' 

<  <  *•••  f,v  ■  »*•  jt  *;o  k.:  --  -  ?  ?  T  '>  *  r  i '  r«£ 

In  February#  1773  Grant**  agent  in  the  ¥ost  ladle*#  George  Butler# 

*  ,  •  t  ,  . 
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oredlted  him  with  tho  sale  of  these  1  tease  i 

■»  *  *  r  »  f*  *  '  ^  t^r*.**  if 
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§  lb.  perk 
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BtHee#  p»  4H3, 
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Grant  Fteg*#ra»  Bee*  20$#.. 


*  ■  ' .  p*  -‘18# 


SO 


Ibid*#  Bee*  29* 


•  ••'•■•  *r-  #.;t*  *©s  static*  th®  igrjri^-a  -. 
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fiofertsee  Las  already  besa  to  the  feet  that  sAoh  trading  went 
oa  with  the  French  and  'Butelx  West  Indies.  A®  Already  stated.  KathanieV'  ■'*** 

Star  specialised  in  trade  with  Haiti,  IMbedeA*  Guadeloupe;  Martinique, 

. 

and  St.  Busiaiias,  as  well  as  with  less  Important  Islands.^  f hsv 

British  Gewsrrasat  frowned  upon  this  trade,  bat  it  boo&ed  cs'  »sveF,r* 

% 

before  in  the  decade  preoedirg  the  Bewlntioo.  favorite  ^  -at*—* 


etn  say  safely  that  the  neroh&ate  of  Cennsetlewt  sought  the  • 
mjfeei  la  the  West  Indian  area,  regardless  of  the  settlor  ©front ry  ef 


the  particular  island. 


’  76*  B  '  .  *  8  1 


5*.r  ypoo  tv.>*  chit  o  iu 


The  asns  pattern  of  trade  prevailed  for  the  French  and  Dutch  islands 
as  for  th British.  they  had  the  s asse  type  ef  eeonesy,  the  «a©e  products, 
chi© fly  sugar  sod  molasses,  and  the  sane  needs  in  the  way  of  ifeod,  ;  ; 
livestock:,  lecher,  etc.  Dsrrld  Wooster  stated  tlaaVlsv  Haven  shipped  te 
Hie  French  West  Indies  *horses,  esmn,  and  lu&her,  and  reoeive[d]  in 
return,  sugar  and  molasses  to  the  esaeaat  ef  about  E3000  sterling  *  1 

mnoaiy.***  ^ *■  ~  ''•'•«*  -?♦.  »*"  ■"*  5«P*r.>  «  1/* 

F  * 

Only  8t.  E&statius,  the  small  rooky  Dutch  island,  varied  frost  the 
pattern.  Zt  had  practically  ho  surplus  products  of  its  own,  but  it 

served  as  a  point  ef  transshipment  and  exchange  in  the  various  triangular 

*  «.  * » 

trading  routes.  Later,  during  the  Evolution,  St.  Eustatius,  because  it 

*  '.t.r 

-»**  *  5  _•  #  *• 

was  a  strategic  neutral  port,  quickly  attained  an  enormous  importance 

*  t 

to  «•  taorleon  ooioalo*.**  -  ■  •  -  •  0  at 

>t-  :■  ...  k.?.-  »p  >.  it*  •  ■  r  •«•  t  -  »»f 


'^legsre,  p.  6. 

.  i,  *  '*  „  > : 


p.  w  ft??. 


Statlstloks  of  lev  Haven,*  loo.  ©it. ,  p.  218, 


J.  Franklin  -Jcsaeeoa,  *St.  Bosbatius  in  the  Jbsarioaa  Revolution,* 

Jmerlcsa.  Sisi^rieal  Kevicv,  Fill  («fely,  ItOS),  6&3«*Y0®,  gives  an  .  f.  Vi> 

"  it  aoeeuab  ef~* l St.  eustatlus*  important  role. 
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Et*»  doriag  idis  Sewa  (French  and  Indian)  War  the  ©osiaeree 

t ■  ti  JtJ>  -  -*  '  •..'*  V"  >;-••*  .  r  :  *  vtrk  f  .  %  thr'r 

with  the  Fressch  »*©rt  ladies  ao&timod  m  a  large  scale,  an  act  of  deliberate 


♦  y  v  *•■  .  '•.  '  -  '  t .  •*:  ,?  '.  Cr"i-.X  ?: 

disloyalty  to  tho  Sstber  Cocstry*-.  To  Connecticut  sad  other  Wsw  England 

lot  -,  if  -  s  y-j  .  ;  «•  :/f  t  r  furch*  •«  Cor.  tor*  i*r 

merchants#  tho  ?rm©h  is  the  West  Issdiss  $u«t  were  sot  onssies #  tot 

,*i  i  *  *  t?y  *  •  ■•*  -  “*“•>  -t  -  ?  ‘  .  i  •.  •.*»  io'.»r  ^r^t-her 

rath  or#  e&luabl  •  rclsl  frioads#  Tarloos  shifts vand  demises  wops 

•  ;  *  -* 

SRployad  to  ©utsrit  the  British  government#  The  favorite  stratagem 

.  -  ;  .  *  -  *  *  *  '■  :•  H  '  -  ’•-a  ■  ‘ iv*5  «*.e  t<i  ti* 

perhaps  was  to  trado  through  tho  neutral  ports  of  Curacao  (Dutch)#  St# 

••  ~  f. X r  f  : ,  •  ...  '  •  *  *  -  V  *  #■-  '  1  '  *  j  A.  »'  f  #  •  ■  ■ ,  .  V.  >* 

Enatatlus  (Dutch)#  fiosts  Crlsti  (Spanish)#  sad  Santo  Dcalngo  (Spanish)# 

'  - :  -  •*-:•  Sr*  .  ‘  j  t :  . .  *.  •  . 

Upon  mo  occasion  in  1763  a  British  sloop  chocked  upon  tho  chips  in 

J.'  •,  r  .*•'•'  -  * 

Monte  Criiti  and  found  no  loos  than  twenty-eight  from  E&glish  minland 
col aiios#  including  four  from  CeBscctisut#^  Ewattmlly#  in  1762# 

'  *  *  .  *  '  fc  \  •  •.“#  '  / 

General  Amherst#  SEoragod  by  the  olaadsstino  traffic#  elated  an  embargo 

<  ** "  f-  *  0 1  )  f  .*?  *  jf«#o 

open  tho  trado  of  the  Iwr  Eegland  end  Biddle  colonies#  Tho  war  ended 

i  ’  ‘  A  *  ?■  <  •  **  r  f  i  **.  f  f '  /*  1*  -i  rtf'  0*‘ ' - 

soon  thoroaftor  so  that  tho  offsets  wore  not  s ericas# 

lathsniol  Sbssr  had  oztonsiro  dealings  with  asny  Frsneh  firms#  suoh 

,  .  »  .♦  /  ft  •  .  .  _ 

*  -  *  ►  ^  ^  «  *  7  4  ’  «  «/>  ,  «  ’  ^  # 

as  tho  Constants  at  Points  a  Pi  trio#  Cuadoloupo#  and  tho  'G&lgnards  at  Ls 
Cep#  Haiti#**  X  1st tor  to  William  Faebsood#  Shan’s  agent  at  St#  Fierro# 


Martinique  rrreals  scathing  of  the  sadn  problsssui  Inherent  In  tho 

87  -•  ?  «,»?t  .  *  s «!<*»*  •  •  secta  uut  U 


T*- 
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... "  <  *  -  *  *j  "  ■  *  ♦  #'C  ^ 

■Sir  I  RoeeiTod  yours  of  tho  2  of 
March  last  which  gave  e»  groat  Jcy  to  hear 
of  the  ArivaH  of  tho  Laorotia  since  that  Z 
haiTO  net  Sssd  any  of  your  V^tours«*-yoar 
Brother  Jk^rph  is  not  Arivod  which  giTss  m 
much  Centra  as  I  bars  not  Hood  any  Acoott  of 


. .  — — - - - - - — ,  ■ 

WG#  1#  Boor#  British  Colonial  Policy  (Hoar  York#  1907)#  p#  #8  ftsu 

SI  • ,  2.:t# 

Rogers#  p#  7# 


ST  **  *■ .  *?»  '  a-  -'--r-  *  *i  tilde*** 

Wathaniol  Shear  to  Willies  Packs© od,  Kay  6#  1766#  in  Sogers#  p#  176# 


Mi ttMsab 
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him  Since  ha  left  Marttneeo— I  h&v®  Proem  red 
the  Insurance  you  wrote  for  in  lew  York  att  three 
&  half  p  Gt#— Sm^are  era  now  rsoh  fain  in  Price 
Vy  the  great  Quantity  Arivirg  frem  St  Croix  end 
if  fm  have  Eero  Caere  than  will  Par  chase  ft 
Los.4  of  Molasses  you  had  bast  Purchase  Gotten  as 
that  Article  is  in  great  Dend*  I  begg  yc?.i*l 
write  by  every  Opportunity*  la  ease  Your  Brother 
ixiTsa  1  will  flit  him  out  with  ft  Cargo®  I^oditly**.*® 


r ;  t 


tfi\sk±,  &\*r 


VXt '■■.  *  '*  *  -•  '®r 

The  specula  tire  sahara  of  the  trade  and  its  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the 

f-r.'.i iju? 

state  of  intematicrial  polities  Had  reflection  in  the  news  sent  by 
Simeon  Deane  from  a  French  port  in  the  West  Indies  to  his  good  friend# 
Joseph  Webb,  late  in  the  spring  of  1775* 36 

;  <  I*-.  1  ;’u.<  Lf  v<;  r.  *-  -  y** 

*Fsi  the  nows  of  the  late  disturbance  in  iaoriea 

arrtv*4.  two  days  sooner*  it  would  have  mads 
ditf srsses  ©f  £100  cr  upsr&rda  in  ssy  flour  enlyj 
ether  articles*  except  pork  end  beof  *  arc  such  the 
seme#  the*  the  l&ttor  do  not  rise  as  flour*  which 
is  here  shout  52  pr  C*  sold  rising#  for  the 
and  high®**  for  superfine#*  .  - 


fa  Jane  2#  1775  Deane  wrote*  "There  are  now  many  ifesrlcta  vessels  loaded 
at  the  French  ports  with  molasses#  but  dare  net  sail  till  further 


imtelligsnoe  from  Aseriea 


•59 


*  * 


In  amusing  wp  the  West  Indian  trade  of  e denial  Connecticut  it  is 


useful  to  list  the  chief  articles  of  expert  and  import* 
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w 


C*E*S*C*#  n#  249-250# 


C*B*8#C«#  XI#  id# 
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So 

especially 


pretense  at  completeness  is 


Starred  items  are  considered 
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I*  Experts 


and  Drink 


Wood  Pro  duo  to 


A  :  rv 
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wh  lan  b  ;• :  <\ 
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Boards 

Clapboards 

Clift  board*  'jv  •>  ,  •  -  ’  v 

Hoops* 

v  Headings*  th*  .-sms...  r.^- 

Si&Tes* 

Shingles  > 


|1  *  •,  •  .'•~r  lout  ‘  ;  '  •  .«  ifitS 

SlSH* 

Beef* 

Pork* 

*  "  '  <*'  V  •' 

•  -»  <i»  f..  . 


Apples 

Cider 

Cider  Brandy  '-i  ; 
Bettor 

‘Choose  j. v  » p»d, 

Pish  (shad,  herring) 

?•  Floar^  ;t-  .  — Cc; 

Broad 


-*  •**  *»  rl--  alt  i?  v;  * 
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Ml  •oeXlssssoua 
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Tebaeeo 

Brides 

taller 
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Mostly  picked  up  in  Middle  Colonies* 


- 


Jackson  •  .CHWP3SE  XX^t  si  1/  f.  Itt  V1 2 *  T#  wrote  Jonathan 

«►..«  *:>.»'  -r' v"  i  s  •  v  i  "i 4  "f  i ncr ''«*»«*•:  <5  reel 

Dlreot  Trade  With  Europe 

v*fx  .  trv^vt.  •.:  fi’.u  •»  .-;  -■*  j-.'ts.  tr^n*  «»td  *s  i4^*  xY.Uh 

It  first  glance  it  would  3 eta  that  Connecticut  should  have  a  fairly 
substantial  diroot  trade  with  Inland,  but  such  was  not  the  ease*  The  - 
basic  cause  already  has  boon  cdt©d,«— Coa29ctiout,s  lack  of  staple  products 
which  Ikgland  seeded  and  wanted*  Connecticut  in  her  produce  was  too  saieh 
like  England*  Connect!  cut1  a  agricultural  staples*  if  anything,  were  beef 
end  porkj  but  these  could  not  eosrpete  in  European  markets.  except  In 
periods  of  ©?®at  scarcity  there**  ..  *.*-  u  ; . 

Efforts  had  bson  made  to  derelop  an  important  direct  trade  as  leaders 
both  in  Leaden  end  in  Connecticut  realised  the  wntual  benefits  which  would 


ensue*  Zn  1747  the  general  aaacably  passed  an  act  to  encourage  direct  » 

% 

trade  with  the  British  isles*  A  besaty  of  fire  pounds  on  the  hundred  os 
goods  isported  directly  from  England  was  authorised*  and  an  equal  duty 
cm  inport*  froa  neighboring  colonies**  An  addition  to  this  act  in 
October,  1743  noted  that  *  divers  persons*  had  imported  goods  under  the 
cnecuragu&ssb  of  the  earlier  act,  and  they  should  be  paid  the  import  bounty 
promptly*8  Zn  practice,  the  acts  proved  to  be  almost  complete  failures, 

.  V  c  f ».  t  •  *  /  *  — * 

and  trade  continued  to  fleer  in  its  old  channels,  that  is,  mostly  t# 
neighboring  colonics*  Few  merchants  were  found  who  would  risk  direct  v 
trips  to  the  British  Isles**  , 

•  >  ■  ■  *»  •*  r 

*  ~  i  a 


1 - - — 

Bldwell,  p#  133* 


2C •  St  XZ,  pp*  2^*288# 

8C.  B,  IX,  pp.  3S4~$f$. 

*  4  f.  '  ■?'  r  •  ♦  .  >*f*  ytg  - 

%ook»r,  pp*  32~33* 


Richtrd  Jackson,  Connect! oat *»  agent  lit  London  In  1707,  wrote  Jonathan 
Tnathnll  about  &ie  problem  end  possibilities  of  increased  direct  trade 
with  England.  Trmahull  had  suggested  masts,  iron,  and  hemp  aa  item  vrhieh 
should  ha  pro&aoed  in  large  quantities  by  Connecticut  for  the  Bather  > 
Country,  Jackson  was  pessimistic  about  prespeota  in  those  items,  tut  saw  . 
hope  in  oora,  wheat,  barley,  potash,  and  tisd>er.®  '*  J  -f'-^y 

The  official  returns  of  1774  to  the  Board  of  Trad®  were  unimpressive. 


Exports  to  England  were  described  as  9Fot  and  Pearl  Ashes,  Lustbor,  and 


♦  .  •*  .  -  «'  * 

•as  salted  Provisions!  the  annual  Jteount  at  an  average  my  be  HO, 000 

Sterling.9®  While  the  valuation  nay  be  an  underestimate,  it  is  oert&la 
that  the  direct  trade  with  Britain  saounted  only  to  a  trickle  'eocpared 
with  the  coastal  and  West  Indian  trade.  In  the  ts»  report,  an  annual 4 
Inflow  of  British  goods  to  the  value  of  HOC, 000  was  admitted.  This  one 
mostly  by  way  of  Boston  and  lew  York,  so  that  the  overwhelming  proportion 
of  British  goods  reached  Connecticut  by  indirect  routes.  Vm  Haven 
reported  a  direct  importation  of  only  £4000  annually  on  sen  average  for 
the  early  1770* s. 7  la  a  half-apologetio  tone  the  Connecticut  reports  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  1743,  1788,  1782,  as id  1774  all  explain  with 


reference  to  the  esallness  of  the  direct  trade  that  measures  had  been 
undertaken  to  encourage  more  direct  trade  with  the  British  Isles.  - 

Cm  of  the  few  Connecticut  merchants  who  traded  directly  with  England 
was  Jonathan  Trumbull.  From  the  1750* a  on,  in  association  with  partners, 

,'+  -  *  r  -  t~  &  <** 

first  as  Williams,  Trumbull  and  Pitkin9  (1710-64),  later  a#  "Trusbull, 


&c.k.*.c.,  xxx,  tbs  Pita a  &ao<"  «*-ios. 

®c.  e.  irr,  49#. 

79StaU  sticks  of  Bew  Bavea,9  Ice,  clt.,  p.  lit. 


159 


yiii?h  send  Tnmball*  (1754*1757)#  he  carried  on  a  brisk  trade,  not  only  with 

'  *  3  <• 

thd  West  ladies#  but  also  with  Sagland,  Holland, and  B xafairg*  The  first’s 

ships  stopped  chiefly  at  Liverpool,  Bristol,  sad  LeaaAon,  frtaebull’s  chief 
mercantile  correspondents  in  Boland  and  Ireland  were  StsraeX  Sparrow, 
lane  and  Booth,  Eayloy  and  Champion,  all  la  London)  Caasphell  and  Hays, 

*•  A 

in  Liverpool)  Stephen  Ap  thorp  in  Bristol)  Robert  and  Alexander  Joffray  — 
in  Itablinj  Prances  Go  old  and  Ccsepeny  in  Ceric*  In  the  1760’s  reverse# 
set  in  as  ships  were  lest,  investments  depredated,  and  the  first  failed# 
Truabttll',  hcwever,  continued  his  English  trading  on  a  mailer  seal# 
until  the  Revolution,® 

Bathaniel  Shaw  occasionally  sent  a  ship  directly  to  England#  la 
May,  1772  he  dispatched  the  sloop  Bovo  with  a  cargo  of  so  lasses,  coffee, 
brown  sugar,  end  a  bag  ef  cotton  wool  which  he  had  found  to  be  surplus  fresa 
a  West  Indian  venture#*®  * 

In  another  transaction  with  a  Lesa&on  fire  he  asked  to  be  sent  nails, 
sheathing,  Russian  duck,  hasp*  a  large  scale)  silver  watch,  spy-glass, 
tw-dosea  white  hose,  four  yards  of  scarlet  cloth, and  a  pies#  of  kersey, 
which  is  fairly  typical  of  Coaaeotiout  imports  fresa  foglaad,**  Household 

furnishings,  especially  of  the  finer  sort  such  as  furniture,  ohinawnre, 

<■  * 

Beat  India  goods  (spices),  glees,  ribbons,  crepes,  laces,  snuff, and  woolen 

1  12 
fabrics  ranked  high  <snong  the  other  Inports# 


9 


I#  W.  Stuart,  Life  of  Jonathan  Truahaill  (Boston,  1859),  pp,  65-66,  69, 
9 

Ibid#,  pp*  67,  115*116)  Caulk  ins,  Sorwich,  p#  312)  Trumbull,  Trunball, 

pp*  M?rr.  “ 


10 


Caulkins,  Mm  London,  p#  484# 

UIM<L 

3  a  L  '*  ♦- 

^CauUdns,  Norwich,  p#  311)  Martin,  p#  14# 
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*  * 

There  vk  a  mall  Vat  steady  trade  to  Ir Aland#  both  direct  cad 
indirect#  of  which  flaxseed  constituted  the  raison  dfetre#^  The  sain 
product  disported  in  turn#  directly  or  indirectly#  was  Irish  linen* 

A  considerable  mount  of  flaxseed  was  exported  from  Sew  Ea?ta«  r  .  ♦ 

Captain  Peter  Bonteoou#  for  example#  made  numerous  voyages  to  Ceric#  / 

„ '  3  ■  *  *  -  *  y 

Ireland  in  his  baric#  the  Br?k#  of  forty-seven  tons#  loaded  with  flaxseed* 

<k  his  return  he  Tory  likely  stopped  at  the  Wert  Indira  to  sell  English 
and  Irish  goods  and  pick  up  a  premising  cargo  for  the  Hew  Errs a  Market#^* 

In  the  year  ending  May#  1774#  lew  Eaven  sent  oat  150 #000  pounds  of 

flaxseed*^® 

Other  teen*  and  Individuals  also  participated  in  this  trade# 

Wethersfield  sent  considerable  flaxseed*—*  new  development  of  the  decade# 

or  so#  before  the  Revolution#*'®  The  Trumbull  fins  likewise  had  an 

17 

occasional  ship  in  Irish  -graters# 

Trade  with  the  Continental  European  powers  was  very  mall  and 

unimportant*  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Tr^uabull’s  trade  with 

13 

Jasterdaa  and  with  Hamburg*  French  goods  seem  to  hare  been  obtained 

19 

almost  entirely  by  way  of  Boston  or  Sew  York*  To  Portugal#  Spain#  and 


^c.  a.  m,  40$. 

**Trc«rbridge,  p#  115# 

1$, 


16 


17 


Ibid*  #  p*  114# 

George  Cleric#  Silas  Doans  (Sow  York#  1913}#  p*  11#  Maks#  p»  33$. 

> 

Caulk  Los#  Sorwich#  p#  3X2# 


dealt  with  Caspar  Voght  and  Company#  one  of  tbs  wealthiest 
firms  in  Hamburg*  Stuart#  p#  67* 

.  i*«v  ,  r-  1  i, 

19 

Martin#  p*  14# 
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Gibraltar  a  tm  Connaotioab  Teasels  ®ado  Intersil  iteat  Yoyages.  The 
1762  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  referred  to  "sos&e  few  Teasels  to 

■  •  \r<,  #'*'  •  -  \-;*i  v.  «-  • :  d  i.rri  ?  *.  V’.  *  ti.i 

20 

Lisbon  and  the  Mediterranean  with  fish**  Tho  1774  report  listed 

*.  j.  .  .  ■ . *7  ■  v  'j  *  .  _  r.>  1 1  1  t't ;  i ’  r  til’  *i 

lusher,  flour#  rum,  and  “cm ling  stores*  as  produots  sent  to  Gibraltar.** 


-•  S!  » 


VS'  *'  5f 


■t  .  ;'r 


?lsh  were  oarrled  to  Lisbon  and  Bilboa#  and  wines  were  brought  back* 


22 
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Vine  also  was  obtained  at  tlstos  from  the  Madeira  Islands  and  Fayol. 
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21C.  E,  XIV,  490, 
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^Xadrews#  pp«  20-21 1  C.  X*  II,  297, 
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i  ■ 


Colcmial  Trade  with  3outh  Jswrioa  end  Africa  ,:a  frr-.  'o 


•■h  ■■*■*.»  £.•■':  If  :  *  '  r»  ‘  *  -  *„h  '•*  v  Ir.ds/je  an  A  r-Ovt-uiKj  »  <'o<  c  a4>:.»»' 

The  trade  of  Conneotieufc  with  South  Isterloa  and  Africa  nj  an 

♦ 

-  '*  ;.  ;  i*- vr,  ''-I"*  ,  .  f-.  *'■'*  vjr^voaa  gods,  it 

occasional  affair  which  amounted  to  a  Tory  email  total  in  number  and 

*  •*  .  v  •  v  .9  .  ,>  *  ^  >  t  » a.  >  .*  .  >  n  .  «v*  «*  *  -  v* 

value •  *  Tot#  tho  trade  should  not  bo  Ignored* 

'•  -  -  <  .  t  .  .*  *»*•*  *  ’  ‘  .  t  ,*r.  Aeu'.  5  e:r:-©rvS  to 

The  brig  Two  Brothers  of  Rocky  Hill#  for  exesiple#  oruieed  as  far 

-V  ►  '•  *  i  r*  "T J  >  w  .  r  .  1  'i .  i  of  and 

as  Dutch  Guiana  with  a  cargo  consisting  of  twenty-fire  tierces  of 

*  >  1  !  #  ;  * 

*  l  W  V  •* 

tobacco,  seventy-six  bushels  of  oats#  sixty  bundles  of  oak  stares# 

.  ■*  *  ’  *“•*%.  ’•*•'.  •  i  !'*  C  '■ '  .  *  A'”.  '  »*.  t  r 

twenty-si  gfot  barrels  of  flour#  sane  onions#  and  a  large  quantity  of 

•  ‘  *  -ii  ^  •  iM  *nfe  iw^s  .•» 

bricks.25 

fu!:  r  v>  **:  '  *  -  -  •>  •  *  ir i'-vsc  the  ;  «>*..-  • 

In  October#  1758  Gurdon  Salto  ns  tall  of  Sew  London  wrote  to  Jared 

r  -  i  ••  '  '  1  .  '  ;  "V;  u.  “  1>1  *.  *  -  ft* 

Ingersoll  asking  the  latter's  good  offices  in  getting  a  penal t  from  the 

y  r.  I  *  «  *  -  r  i  :  ,  ....  ••  * .  *- 

Governor  to  ship  one  hundred  barrels  of  beef  and  pork#  the  saae  amount 

of  flour#  and  forty  horses  to  Surinam#  Dutch  Guiana.  He  expected  to  get 

•-  —  .  s. 

the  flour  at  Sew  Tork  and  the  other  itesu  locally*  He  assured  Ingersoll 

28 

that  the  goods  o<mld  not  possibly  be  intended  for  the  French. 


•  -  >- 


i  *5 


The  trade  with  Africa  occupied  more  ships#  though  only  a  trifle  as 

; ~  ■  ’  '  •••a  .**(  >* ira » 

eostpared  with  those  on  West  Indian  oosaceroe.  In  1762  the  Gorernor 

«  •'#«■*  *  *  —  *  r?  .  j,—  trt-  — .  ' 

reported  to  tho  Board  of  Trade  that  Connecticut  had  "also  sene  few 

27  . _  _ 

vessels  to  the  eoast  of  Guinea.* 

The  slave  trade  was  not  advertised  by  participants#  but  an  unusually 

*  <*. 

'  •  •  .  .* 

long  absence  of  a  trip  in  southern  waters  set  tongues  to  wagging,  fare 


24 


See  tables  on  pp.  148-147. 
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Woedsn#  pp.  787-788. 
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teersoll  Papers#  217tl6. 
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round  trip*  yearly  to  tho  West  Indio*  wore  generally  made  frona  Connecticut  • 


part**  But  if  a  ship  nailed  for  the  West  Indio*  and  returned  a  good  nine 
months  to  a  year  later*  without  any  English  or  south  European  goods*  it 
was  a  safe  hot  that  a  "lire  cargo*  had  been  taken  from  West  Afrioa  to 
Virginia  or  nearby.88  JL  report  for  1770  give*  Connect  lout1*  exports  to 
Africa  as  £7814  19sh.  8p.j  but  imports  fro®  Africa  for  all  of  Hew  England 
as  only  2X80.^ 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  the  study  of  population  that  Connect  lout 
had  a  large  msaber  of  Hegroes.8®  let*  me  gets  littls  offioial  info  neat  ien 
about  their  arrival.  In  1709  the  Governor  and  Council  info  mod  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  not  a  single  Connecticut  ship  had  Imported  any  legroes  sine# 
1698*  sad  that  sometimes  about  six  a  year  osae  from  the  West  Indies.8* 

Hegroes  were  found  in  Hew  Haven  as  early  as  1664,  but  by  1680 
Governor  Leete  reported  only  three  of  four  yearly  coning  in  frosa  Barbados. 
Occasionally,  a  Conns ot lout  esptain  was  lost  off  the  African  coast 

It  is  known  that  Middletown  end  Rocky  Hill  ships  were  engaged  in 
slave  trading  on  a  mall  ecale.w  At  least  three  Middletown  captain#* 

D.  Walker*  Gleason*  end  Easton,  at  one  time  were  involved  in  the  trade.84 


^Griswold,  p.  467. 

^Yan  Metre*  BoonosAc  El  story  of  the  Halted  States,  p.  102.  The 
difference  is  probably  cue  to  lae  landing  of  toe  slaves  at  distant 
ports— perhaps  in  the  West  Indies* 


^See  pp.  37-40. 

g*Elixabeth  Dono&n,  History  of  Slave  Trade  (Washington,  1931)*  II*  106. 

g*IMd«  *  pp.  1-3*'  ■  • 

33 

Griswold,  p.  467 |  Fowler*  pp.  16-17* 

-  5^.  .  •  *;  ,  k  9  *  *  *  -•  - 

^Fowler,  p.  124* 
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The  Mediterranean  trade  attracted  a  fear  Connecticut  ship  a including 

an  occasional  one  to  the  Barbary  Coart*  with  a  cargo  usually  of  flour* 

37 

lumber#  Heir  Inland  rum*  and  “stores  for  sailing#11 

♦5  . 


\ 


— ^  . . .  —  . — . .  . . . . .  — —  . 

C.  E*  XI,  629* 

^"Statistieks  of  Herr  London#*  p.  219* 
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Benjamin  P.  Adams*  "The  Last  Tears  of  Conoeetiout  under  the  British 
Crown*”  Connecticut  Kagaslne*  X*  224 j  C.  R«*  XXY*  498* 
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Tha  passage  of  the  Stsssp  lot  in  1765  produced  lasaacdlat©  political 

1 

repercussions  in  Connecticut*  The  colony  sent  representatives  to  the 
Stamp  lot  Congress*  but  they  were  instructed  to  tread  warily*  which  they 
did*  Connecticut  separately  sent  the  resolves  of  the  Congress  on  to  Its 
agent  in  London  to  present  to  the  King  and  the  two  houses  of  Pari  lament  •  * 
The  non- importation  agreements  affected  Connecticut  chiefly  through  the 
great  reduction  in  trade  with  England  from  Boston  and  Hew  York*  where 
aost  English  goods  to  Connecticut  were  normally  reooived*  In  any  ease* 
the  speedy  repeal  of  the  Stamp  lot  in  1765  rnoaxrb  that  its  effect  was  very 


temporary  and  caused  only  a  slight  brief  dislocation  in  Connect! cut* • 
trading  pattern* 


A  r- .! 


The  Tovnah end  lets  actually  affected  Connecticut  sore  deeply 
economically*  following  the  lead  of  Boston*  several  Connecticut  towns 
early  in  1769  adopted  non-consumption  agreements?  In  April,  1769  Hew 
Toxic  merchants  called  upon  those  in  Hear  Haven  to  adopt  the  sane  ©ensures 
as  already  adopted  in  Boston*  Philadelphia*  end  Hew  Toxic*  On  July  10 
Hew  Haven  merchants  reached  a  nou-eesmsaptica  agresstmt*  and  it  had  wide 
effect  in  the  Colony.  The  lower  house*  controlled  by  farmers*  at  the 

4 

October  session  of  1768*  expressed  approval  of  the  merchants’  actions* 

'r •  "  ‘  - • _ ; _ *  •  •'  '  *  _ '  »  +  • 

^Aa  already  pointed  out*  Governor.  Fitch’s  adheranoe  to  the  law  and 

appointment  of  stamp  collectors  caused  his  defeat  at  the  next  election 
by  William  Pima*  .  -  ... 

2C.  R*  XIY,  420-429* 

2  .  «  “> ;  ij*  •  *  ‘  *  t>. 

.  -  j  *  •  -*  '  » 

Sohleslnger*  p.  112*  Horwich  took  the  lead*  and  was  followed  by 
Hew  London*  Windham*  Mansfield*  and  Mm  Haven* 

*Xbld«  *  pp*  150-191* 
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It  should  bo  noted  that  the  aon-i*portatien  agr®e3&@ats  wore  foadamntall y 


self -denying  ordinances  which, 
their  eri^nators.  r. 


tended  to  hare  a  boos*  ranging  of  foot  upon  *  ? 


•sm  r 


-  r> 


C  "** 


hr* 


*>*• 


Camaactiotrt  marehan ts,  slew  at  the  start,  ©oon  gar*  enthusiastic 

support  to  the  agressssnts  u  long  as  they  wore  in  effect*  despite 

* 

increasing  nuzsbera  of  violations  in  lew  York  and  Shod#  Island  as  tlxe 

* 

passed.5  1  general  Hooting  of  nor  chants  and  ethers  was  held  at  Sew  Horen 
at  which  tins  resolutions  censoring  the  violators  of  the  agreement  wore 

passed S°  Cceutittees  of  inspection  were  set  op  to  enforce  the  agreo&snt 

'•**  *-  •.  * « 

> 

against  Importation  of  British  goods*  and  public  opinion  generally  " 
supported  them.  Observance  was  not  easy  as  the  lack  of  British 
Manufactures  imposed  real  privations  for  wany,  as  hesaos&de  products  t! 
oould  nob  take  up  the  slack  and  were  too  expensive  in  addition.  ■  -* 

.  The  decisive  breakdown  of  the  agreement#  occurred  at  lew  York  in  r 
1770#  which  was  soon  after  the  repeal  of  all  the  taxes  but  tea.  Ecwrer, 
Ccameotieut  Merchants  olung  to  them  longer  than  this.  A  Meeting  of 
Merchants  from  all  ever  Ccn&eotisut  at  Middletown  in  February#  1770 

i  - 

brought  adoption  of  stronger  noa-ispo  station  resolutions)  but  by  May, 


1771,  am  la  Connecticut#  goods  forbidden  by  the  Middletown  a gr tenant 

7 

were  openly  imported.  i\ <•*'.*  f.  c:«  'r'  :' 

The  parlod  free  1765-1770  had  been  one  characterized  by  strong  V 
differences  of  opinion  and  even  eosse  open  e lashes  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  imsrleaas.  From  a  long  range  viewpoint,  however,  these  * 

,  r  U  J  C,  >  “  Z**"  * 

- B - - - - 

Boarde&sa,  pp.  102,  107-109)  C.C.3.  H,  44# 

jm.  " 

g  *  » 

Gideon  H.  Hollister,  History  of  Connecticut,  II,  124. 

^Sohlesinger,  p.  151)  Beardaaa,  p#  10#. 
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elashea  be  ocnsi dared  as  serious.  The  Tturl mia  trade  acts#  the 

8t&ap  Act,  and  the  Townsend  Ast  precipitated  strong  resistance  in  America* 
but  in  each  ease  a  modus  vivcndl  was  £&m i  before  an  Important  independence 
aoveoent  developed#  *  **  ••  '**•’?-  *  v-  .  •  ^  ■  r  .*  - « 

She  nert  tn>  or  three  yarn  brought  a  sharked  lull  la  the  storm.  •  In 
fact#  relatione  between  Bsglaad  and  the  Jnerleaa  Coloaiea  rs&ssusaed 
gene  rally  the  friendly  tone  of  the  pre-1760  yea  re  of  *  salutary  neglect." 

*  i  «  . 

Most  ^ssrlcans  tested  happy  to  settle  back  into  their  traditional 
peaceful  groores  of  political#  social#  and  eeoMde  aotirity  as  loyal  , 


»  *  •  -  * 

aethers  of  the  Bspire#  The  British- ministry  under  Lord  forth#  homer# 

* 

apparently  did  not  bells  re  la  Walpole's  fssoons  ia^uastioa  regarding  the 
Colonials)  nssaoly,  to  "let  sleeping  dogs  lie!"  As  a  result#  in  1773  the 
Tea  Aot  was  passed.  “  It  produced  violent  Aser less  protests  which  reaohed 
a  olinax  in  Ihe  Boston  Tea  Party  and  struck  spark  to  the  tender  gathered 
by  Sea  Ada as  and  his  "radical"  friends.  There  was  trsaaondeu*  excitement 
throughout  Coaneoticat#  and  events  concerning  Massachusetts  were  followed 
with  elose  attention.  To  the  blockaded  Bostonl&as  were  forwarded  large 
relief  donations,  mostly  in  the  fora,  of  livestock  and  prodace.  Lebanon 
seat  375  fat  cheep  by  Captain  Elijah  Hyde,  and  preasised  230  worth  of 

.  u 

6 

beef  cattle  eossu  Other  contributions  flowed  in  frem  assay  towns 
including  Sorwieh  (sheep)#  Farmington  (rye  sad  com),  Wethersfield  (wheat# 
rye#  corn),  Groton  (sheep#  cattle#  rye#  ©ora)#  Hartford  (738  bushels  rye# 
111  bushels  corn)#  Coventry  (sheep)#  Woodstock  (sheep)#  Fairfield  (grain)# 
Tolland  (sheep),  and  Waterbary  (rye#  wheat,  flour).® 


Letter  from  Lebanon  to  Boston#  August  5#  1774  in  M.H.3.C.#  XX2OT# 


42-45*  ...  . 

~  '  *'•  *  •>  -  '  -  -.if/'  •;  ;  -"‘-.v' 

•*  ' ■*-  ■  -  '  *  i  *  f  >  i 

SM.E.S.C.#  HXX7#  8#  14,  18,  43#  43#  72,  89,  98,  $8#  ICO,  103#  107# 
125,  133,  135. 
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The  deepening  political  crisis  cast  its  shadow  over  Connecticut 
throughout  1774  end  early  1775.  The  spirit  of  resistance  was  waxing 
strong.  In  Hay.  1774  the  general  assembly  approved  a  Declaration  of 
Rights  and  Liberties— a  notable  statement  impelled  by  the  Intolerable 
lots.  In  it  tiis  Comsscticwt  lconsakera  staunchly  affirmed  their  right  to 
self-government  as  set  down  in  the  liberal  Charter  of  1662  and  attacked 

specifically  the  closure  of  ports  end  the  erection  of  the  now  Admiralty 

„  _10 
Courts. 

In  deep  alarm  over  and  grave  protest  against  the  Coercive  (Intolerable  ) 

# 

lots  of  1774*  the  first  Continental  Congress  net  at  Philadelphia  in 

September#  1774.  Connecticut  was  ably  represented  by  Roger  Sherman# 

Eliphalet  Dyer#  and  Silas  Deans The  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the 

resolve  calling  for  the  Continental  Association  did  not  find  Connecticut 

unprepared.  In  fact#  certain  elements  in  the  Colony  had  anticipated  the 

measure.  About  three  months  earlier#  the  town  meeting  of  Yew  London  bad 

passed  a  resolve  urging  Congress  "to  stop  all  Deports  and  Exports  to 

12 

and  from  Great  Britain.  Two  months  later  delegates  from  Yew  London 
and  Windham  Counties  in  session  atjforwloh  sent  a  letter  to  the  Congress 
pointing  out  the  impracticability  of  a  non- importation  agreement  without 

-  J* 

a  "Hon-oonsusption  Agreement." 

In  Hartford,  too#  sent  iron  t  was  rising  for  aotion  to  boycott  British 

goods.  At  the  team  meeting  of  September  2#  1774  a  non-consumption 

' »  •  •  • 

10C.  R.  XIV,  347-349.  "  “• 

X1C.  R.  XIV#  324  ftn.,  326  ftn. 

12 

Gas  otto#  July  1#  1774  (sooting  held  on  June  27#  1774). 

^Cmmootiout  ISLsoellsneoua  Papers,  1637-1783. 
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agreement  -raj  proposed,  as  was  a  seating  of  all  the  county*  i.  towns  to 

*  ■  ,  •  -  '  ♦*  ;  V  ■  *  .  «*  .  ■  ;  •  ^  •  f  *f  f 

take  place  at  Hartford.^  Earlier,  the  Ccsraittee  of  Correspondence  had 

’’  ■»  4 

decided  to  invite  all  the  t  cram  a  in  the  Colony  to  a  meeting  on 

*  *  .lit  ^  *.*.  *  r  *  '  ♦  * 

non-e  omrtinp  ti  on  on  Sep  tester  16.^®  \  :  it  < 

i  v  *  ■  r  , 

The  meeting  took  place  on  schedule  with  delegates  actual ly  present 
froa  all  towns  except  a  few  in  Litchfield  County.  Willisa  Wolcott  acted 

r»  4  *  \  *  • 

’  v  il  • 

as  chairman*  and  Sasuel  Wyllya*  as  olerk.  The  resolutions  adopted 
afford  an  excellent  picture  of  the  ten  per  of  the  tines  among  the  sore 
"radioal"  merchants* 


1}  r  -ra.  *  u  »  •  . ,  < 

’  "  i  •  •  " 

This  Mooting  taking  into  their  serious  consideration  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  non~oonsumptlon  agreesasat*  as  shall  he 
reccEsscnded  by  the  general  Congress  of  Delegates  from  all  the 
free  British  Colonies  in  Awarica*  now  convened  at  Philadelphia* 
and  also  that  their  opinion  and  resolution  thereon  KatS  not*" 
been  yet  fully  made  known  to  the  Delegates  froa  this  Colony  in 
said  Congress. 

El  Peeolve,  That*  in  ease  the  said  general 

Congress  snail  recocKssnd  a'ncn-iaportation  of  British  goods  only* 
or  of  British  end  West  India  goods,  we  will  enter  into  a  solsesa 
©ontract  andT"agre«®3nt  noc~to  purchase  or  ocas  mac  any  articles 
that  shall  be  prohibited  by  such  nen-ixportatien  agreessant*  and 
use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  render  tho  seme  general  and  effectual! 
and  we  do  hereby  wake  known  that  we  have*  in  general*  been  assured* 
by  the  towns  we  represent*  that  they  will  readily  accede  to* 
adopt*  end  religiously  observe  such  neurons  wrpt  ion  agreement*  as 
aforesaid. 

And  whereas  this  meeting  is  info  mod  that  great  quantities 
of  English  and  India  goods  are  ordered  by  sundry  sordid  and 
avaricious  wen,*" iiT our  neighbouring  Colonies*  to  be  purchased  * 

In  Inland*  and  imported  this  fall*  to  give  then  an  unreasonable 
adranva^*  and  prevent  the  salutary  affects  of  a  non-iaportatloa 
agreement* 

Resolved*  That  such  mercenary  wretches*  ...  are  wholly 
uisarortuy  or  "our  confidence*  friendship,  or  support!  and*  that 
our  x^5n-o©nsu£!ption  agressmit  way  be  useful  to  any  good  purpose* 
w®  will  not  purchase  any  merchandise  of  thesa,  or  tranaaot  any 
business  for  them*  or  suffer  them  to  transact  any  for  us*  but 
will  wholly  withdraw  froa  then*  ... 


*  A 


Gasetto*  September  2*  1774. 


WC.  C.*  August  23*  1774.  , 

^  * 
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.  Resolved,  That  the  Committees  of  Correspondence  «••  ho  desired 
to  make  diligent  inquiry  after  the  persona  who  have  ordered  good* , 
a*  aforesaid,  and  inform  the  next  County  and  Colony  Meeting  of  what 
they  shall  discover,  that  their  n&sms  nay  be  published,  their 
conduct  exposed,  and  their  persons  avoided# 

Respired,  that  if  any  merchant  or  trader  in  the  towns  aforesaid, 
shall  aoteaept  to  engross  any  great  or  unusual  quantity  of  goods , 
with  design  to  forestall  and  elude  a  non-importation  agreement,  we 
will  find  ways  and  moans,  without  violating  his  private  rights,  to 
defeat  his  rims*  and  make  him  sensible  that  virtu©  and  publiok 
spirit  will  bo  more  for  his  interest,  than  low  selfishness  and 
avarice  can  be***5 


On  October  20,  1774  the  Continental  Congress  adopted  the  f  emeus 
Association  whereby  the  Members  pledged  that,  unless  Great  Britain  ^ 


acceded  to  their  demands,  they  would  not  import  a  list  of  British  goods 

* 

after  Deo 0&b er  1,  1774,  that  they  would  not  use  tea  after  March  1,  1775, 
and  that  they  would  out  off  exports  to  Britain  effective  September  10, 
1775*  Article  XX  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  ©osaaittee  in  every 

town  to  observe  and  advertise  violator*  as  "eaamiee  of  dmer Loan  liberty," 

• 

and  to  inspect  customs  entries  and  seise  any  goods  Imported  contrary  to 
the  Association,  The  agreement  proved  to  be  of  great  significance,  for 
it  forced  most  persons  to  take  an  open  stand  on  a  specific  major  issue 
of  resistance  to  the  British  government,  and  it  particularly  applied  to 
and  affected  the  merchant  class.  The  importers  and  exporters  faced  a 
thorough  disruption  of  trade  and  even  the  looal  re r chant  had  to  mil  a 
profound  readjustasnt  as  the  normal  pattern  of  overseas  trade  was  broken 
up,  and  the  supply  of  goods  frost  abroad  disappeared, .  . 

The  year  and  a  half  after  the  passage  of  the  Continental  Association 
soar  a  vigorous  effort  to  enforce  the  plan  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Probably,  the  decisive  factor  in  each  town  was  the  force  of  publlo  opinion. 
If  it  strongly  supported  the  Association,  few,  if  any,  merchants  would 

4 

id  . .  . .  ~  "  "  . 1  r  "  .  "  • 

Peter  force,  Amerlcaa  Archives,  I,  783*789, 


dare  to  flout  the  agreement •  Moreover*  tha  abilities  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  local  oossaitte®  of  inspection  were  vitally  important*  ,  •  -  .  - 
The  towns  responded  fairly  rapidly  to  the  action  of  Congress* - 
Cn  Horenber  14  the  lew  Baven  town  nee  ting  approved  the  organisation  of 
a  ocsxaittee  of  thirty^one  to  enforce  the  Association*  In  Deesaber*  the 
oceadttee  was  increased  te  fifty-one Hartford  quickly  followed  lev 
Haven's  pro ©ede&t  by  resolving  to  maintain  the  Association  at  the  tcsra 
nesting  of  Deoosaber  20.*®  The  eosttitteee  of  the  towns  of  the  County# 
soon  the reafter* © onvened  to  work  out  eaaaca  Methods  for  enforcing  the 
Association*  - v  •  -  v  - 

Hot  every  town,  however*  voted  compliance.  Sea  Milford  was  one  of 
those  which  refused  to  abide  by  the  agr tenant.  There*  one  hundred  and 
twenty  persona  *@aoh  alarms  d  at  the  horrible  prospect  of  anarchy  and 
eonfueion*  tigoed  a  protect  against  the  Association  and  carefully 

19 

acknowledged  the  eovereignty  of  the  ling  and  the  rights  of  Parliament. 

The  methods  and  principles  adopted  by  eoasittees  in  Hartford  County 
deserve  attention.  They  resolved*  first  ef  all*  to  discharge  their 
duties  vigilantly.  Violators  ef  the  Association  were  to  receive  written 
ttasaone  to  appear  within  six  days.  If  found  guilty*  a  person  would  be 
publicly  breaded  ae  an  cn«ay  of  the  country.  They  would  not  exculpate 
those  dealing  with  importer*  who  raised  prices  above  levels  prevailing 
the  previous  tselve  Months.  Every  Importer  wae  expected  to  Infbm  the 
ecsndttee'abcut  each  importation  and  have  the  geode  passed.  Strenuous 
efforts  should  be  nade  to  in© r ease  the  vunher  ef  sheep*  and  wore  broadly* 


Tf 


t. 


to  1 aprcrre  agriculture  tad  manufacturing  in  order  to  lessen  depon  donee 
upon  Britain*  They  neat  dieercsred  any  intention  of  soaking  Independence, 
bat  declared  they  sorely  wanted  orderly  government  tmder  their  Charter* 
Finally,  the  terns  reoosaeaded  that  tabaeribert  to  the  slanderous 
RiviP/rtoa1#  Oasette  cancel  their  orders*  Such  were  the  policies  and 
▼iespointe  of  the  wen  responsible  for  enforcement  of  the  Association  la 
end  near  Hartford*  *  'V:  i  <  •  !i  '  ‘  '  *  »*  *  4  f 

2se  proceedings  of  Hartford  County  set  the  e maple  for  the  other 
oounties*  Oa  January  SO  a  Hew  London  County  meeting  approved  then,  and 
lev  Haven  and  Litchfield  Counties  ecste  into  line  by  February*^  The 
newspapers  gave  ample  publicity  to  the  Cesa&lttees  end  their  activities* 
Apparently,  they  proceeded  cautiously  at  first,  undoubtedly  to  allow 
merchants  to  get  adjusted  to  the  new  order  of  things*  There  was  an 
evident  reluctance  to  damn  a  neighbor's  reputation  by  holding  him  up  to 
public  opprobrium*  •  *•  *  • r  > 

In  Korwleh  tho  oox^dttee  of  Inepeetlon  quickly  sprang  into  action* 

It  gave  netieo  that  on  January  24,  1773  three  e bests  and  six  casks  of 
"apothecaries  drugs*  imported  in  the  ship  Lady  Cage  from  London  via  Sow 
York  since  last  December  first  would  be  sold***  — s. 

Among  the  earliest  oases  advertised  in  Hartford  was  that  of  Joshua 
Holooab  of  Siam  bury  who  was  found  "obstinately  fixed  in  full  opposition  to 
the  spirit  end  meaning  of  said  ass  eolation  whereby  fee  was  to  be  treated 
with*nsgXeot  end  eestesqpt*  for  hie  "incorrigible  esmdty  to  the  rights 

-r—  —  — - - - — . . -■■■■■■  . . .  ■■ 

^C*  C.,  February  6,  27,  1773. 

21  ' 

Oasette*  January  20,  1775.  According  to  the  Association  no 

lagli sh  gaoda  coaid  be  inserted  after  December  1,  1774* 
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of  British  Asseriea.*  *  r  » 'X,-  -  •  r 

4  '7«-  r  »  .  «  .  .■»  •  ■  * 

in  interesting  case  handled  by  the  Hartford  eo®aittee  occurred  in 
the  fall  of  1776.  Peter  Verstille,  Joel  ah  Gibbs,  and  Stephen  Hoars, 
merchants,  were  found  guilty  of  violating  the  ninth  article  of  the 
Association  by  selling  certain  starch  and  i«e  at  excessive  prices.  Hears 
even  refused  to  appear  before  the  Coraaittee.  All  per  seas  were  ordered, 
therefore,  not  to  have  further  dealings  with  any  of  the  trio.  At  the  sane 
tine,  the  ocessdttee  announced  that  no  parson  could  move  into  Hartford 
to  settle  without  delivering  a  certificate  frea  his  hose  town  to  the 
effeot  that  he  was  friendly  to  American  liberties.^*  t 

Public  disapproval  quickly  had  its  effeot.  By  December  the  trio 
no  longer  eared  to  breast  the  tide.  They  appeared  before  the  eessadttee 
with  a  signed  statement  to  the  effeot  that  they  had  violated  the  ninth 
article  and  had  been  published  in  the  Cour&nt  end  thus  punished«_VcNr 
they  were  determined  to  observe  strictly  the  Association  and  wished, 
therefore,  the  esteea  and  oonfidsnoe  of  all  friends  of  American  liberty. 
The  ocsr.il  tic©  voted  this  statement  satisfactory.** 

On  April  8,  1778  Ebeneser  Watson,  publisher  of  the  Ccurant,  began 
publishing  the  public  cnesdes  with  this  explanations 

ALL  Persons  inimical  to  the  Country,  that  are  living  up 

to  nm  in  the  CCKHECTICUT  COCRAST,  by  the  Cc^dttoes  of 
Inspection)  will  have  their  W&me0  end  Places  of  Abode 
published  in  this  Part  of  the  Paper  weekly,  till  a  deep  Sense 
of  their  Guilt,  and  Premise  of  FAnsndnent,  shall  restore  then 
to  the  Favors  of  their  insulted  Country. 

H.B.  The  Comittoes  of  Inspection  are  desired  to  receive 

ZZC.  C.,  August" 28,  IT19. 

2^Pec€saber  4,  1775.  The  oase  erne  up  early  in  October. 

24 January  18,  1776. 
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so  Confession  from  any  Person  within  the  above  Dlserlptica, 
till  ha  has  advanced  one  BQIIAR,  to  p«y  the  Printer  for  hie 
Trouble  in  publishing  rush  Confession. 

PERS&iS  hold  up  to  PUBLIC  VIM,  ae 
EIBHE3  to  thiir  C0D3HKT. 

Jonathan  Hill,  i-lf'ord,  Massaohueette  Bay. 
Stephen  Sears ,  Sharon,  Connecticut, 

Lieut*  Ebenoser  Orris ,  Parsington,  ditto." 


The  list  tended  to  grow  longer  ae  the  spring  and  cusmcar  passed  end 
independence  was  declared,  m  late  July  it  contained  tea  names*  Tbs 
September  23,  1776  list  was  the  longest  one,  however,  with  fourteen 
aasaesi  and  it  also  was  the  final  one*  The  rapid  disappearance .  of  sort 
name#  on  the  list  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  power  of  majority  public 
opinion  in  curbing  the  tendencies  of  a  dissident  alacrity*  Ae  a  setter 
of  fact,  even  the  recalcitrants  in  lev  Milford  soon  changed  their  tone 
sad  seat  in  a  signed  statement  to  the  newspapers  In  whioh  they  assaotsieed 
their  conversion.*® 

The  ecaalttees  stirred  op  jsach  interest  end  opposition  la  the  course 
of  their  work*  "Fhilopolitea*  in  the  Ceursnt  on  January  23,  1773 


esfphasised  tbs  great  importance  of  their  task,  urged  the  utmost  sane 
in  watching  the  merchants,  and  asked  the  strictest  © beerroBoe  of  the 
Association*  "Folesso  scope,"  on  the  other  hand,  took  issue  with  the 
action  of  a  country-wide  meting  at  Hartford  on  Harsh  27,  1776  la  setting 
tbs  price  of  Miseorado  sugar  at  sixteen  shillings  per  250  pounds.  This 
was,  be  declared,  below  the  usual  peacetime  price  whereas  ousts  bad  risen 
forty  per  sent*  f be  merchants  already  were  discouraged*  essd,  If  this 
act  were  enforced,  they  would  let  people  go  without  such  article* 


23 

C.  C.,  April  1,  1776. 
2dApril  16,  1776. 
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It  is  probable  that  in  1776-76  the  Association  created  more 
©xoitcE&ont  and  esaotion  than  it  did  serious  eeonoiale  effect  upon  the. 
trade  of  Connecticut*  True  enough,  it  severed  the  ties  of  direct 
trade  with  Britain*  More  important#  the  chief  supply  centers  for 
Connecticut—  Boston  end  Hear  York— were  out  off  from  British  goods*  The 
stock  of  British  goods  on  hand  on  December  1#  1774  was,  however,  largo 
enough  to  prevent  undue  shortage  end  suffering  for  a  good  many  months 
afterward*  It  pro  Tided  a  period  for  readjustment  to  changed  conditions, 
for  stimulation  of  home  manufactures,  end  for  location  of  new  sources 
and  new  markets#  Some  merchants  did  suffer  from  lack  of  British  goods 
and  found  the  adjustment  hard*  Others,  openly  or  covertly  violated  the 
Association,  but  they  constituted  a  tiny  minority,  and  moat  of  them 
quickly  were  o on vinoe d  of  the  error  of  their  ways, 

j  1 

Meanwhile,  in  the  sphere  of  polities,  great  developments  were  being 
shaped*  The  Continental  Association  served  as  a  ral lying-point  for.  the 

*  •  •  ■*  ■'  •  «  V*  4  ■  ^  *  «— 

patriots*  Trade  with  the  Mother  Ccsssrtry  fell  off  tremendously)  in  fast, 

#• 

it  nearly  stepped*  A  well-defined  split  between  Patriots  and  Loyalists 

;■ ,  .  .  u 

now  took  place,  and  fence-sitting  b*seaaa»  increasingly  difficult  to 
achieve*  Hostility  to  Britain's  progress  ecatsred  In  Massachusetts,  which 

colony  was  the  special  objective  of  the  Coercive  Acts,  Connecticut  felt 

-  *  *  »  '  /* 

strong  bonds  of  sympathy  with  the  beleaguered  patriots  of  her  soi^bor, 
and  evinced  it  by  sending  relief  supplies,  as  already  described. 

The  Loyalist  elcBisnt  in  Connecticut  exercised  a  significant  economic 
influence  during  tbs  War,  Loyalists  probably  ©sly 

about  one-thirteenth,  or  eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
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fundamentally  was  one  of  religion#  with  Patriots  being  Congregationalists# 

28 

and  Loyalists#  Anglicans.  Although  Loyalists  were  not  numerous  in 
Connecticut#  they  probably  formed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  State's 
population  than  did  the  Loyalists  in  Massachusetts#  Maine#  or  Mew 

<?Q  *' 

Hampshire.69  The  Loyalists  offered  a  serious  threat  in  Connecticut 

because  they  were  dangerously  oonomtrated  in  one  section— Fairfield 

County.  They  comprised  about  one* third  the  population  of  that  strategic 

so 

County#  located  close  to  Hew  York  City,  a  hot-bed  of  Toryism#  In  ' 
other  words#  the  Counootiout  Tories  were  clustered  in  the  preoise  area 
where  they  oould  do  the  maxim, na  amount  of  bans  to  the  Patriot  cause  in 

political#  military,  and  economic  realms.  In  the  eooncmlo  sphere  these 

\ 

harmful  activities  chiefly  took  the  fora  of  illicit  trade  by  land  and 
water  with  the  Long  Zfland~le*  York  City  section#  which  subject  will  be 

■"  «2y  ■■  1  1  ■ "  ■  . . . 1  r  '  “ [  "  ■  ■  1 1  1  "  *  "■  '  1  mmm  "■ 1  "" 

Two  different  methods  of  calculation  have  been  ®aployed  to  obtain 

this  figure.  The  first  ie  to  find  the  number  of  Anglicans#  and 
automatically  class  all  Anglioana  as  loyalists.  There  must  have  been  a 
few  Patriot  Anglioana#  but  the  few  exceptions  were  undoubtedly  compensated 
for  by  defaotlons  frem  the  Congregationalist  majority.  E.  E.  Beardsley# 
an  early  authority  on  the  Aaglio&na  in  Connecticut#  set  the  total  of 
Anglic ena  as  one  in  thirteen  in  his  work.  The  Eolsoenal  Church  in 
Conneotiout#  pp.  288-289.  The  second  swthocT* is  th«  estimate  of 

ICorcnso "Sabine  In  tbs  Arusrloan  Loyalists,  vol.  I  (Quoted  in  George 
Gilbert#  ®The  Connecticut  loyalists.”  A.H.E. ,  IV#  280)  that  there  were  V 
2000  loyalists  in  the  militia.  Since  the  militia  rolls  totalled  26,000 
in  1775#  the  one-thirteenth  figure  resulted.  Oscar  Zeichner  in  his 
excellent  article,  Kl’he  Rehabilitation  of  Loyalists  in  Ccmneotiouti" 

Hew  England  Quarterly ,  XI#  509#  in  general  agrees  with  these  figures. 

»  4 

#  0 

28  , 

Epophroditus  Peek#  The  Loyalists  of  Connecticut  (Publications 


of  the  Tercentenary  Ccsmission  of  Connecticut#  ho.  3iJ#  p.  3.  Also# 


The  Quakers#  a  tiny  minority,  wore  gomrally  Loyalists,  Franklin  B. 
Dexter#  Notes  on  Scr  »  of  the  Now  Haven  Loyalists#  Papers  of  the  Hew 
Haven  EUtSH'oid  ^ie^.^lTllT^/T  - - - 


29 


Sabine#  X#  16. 


30 


Beardsley#  p.  289 


\ 
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dismissed  later*  The  towns  of  Stratford*  Hewtown* and  Hew  Huron 

32 

contained  unusually  large  numbers  of  Loyalists!  bat  Patriots  controlled 
erven  those  towns  from  the  rery  start  of  the  War*  ■ •  r. 

A  spirit  of  preparedness  had  eridsnoed  itself  at  the  October  *  1774 
session  of  the  general  assembly*  especially  in  the  way  of  calling  for 
extra  militia  drills  and  expanding  militia  organisation*33  The  towns 
were  ordered  to  collect  twice  the  usual  amount  of  powder*  ball, and 
flints*3*  which  required  considerable  effort* 

Connecticut  leaders  decided  to  make  their  own  effort  to  persuade 
the  British  government  to  change  its  policies  toward  the  African 
colonies*  In  March*  1776  Governor  Trumbull  wrote  a  letter*  approved 
by  the  legislature*  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Secretary  of  State  for 
American  affairs*  The  letter  constituted  a  vigorous  protest  against 
recent  British  policies*  but  at  the  same  tins  a  reaffirmation  of  loyalty 
to  the  Crown*  Trumbull  expressed  grave  conosrn  over  the  situation  la 
Massachusetts  and  the  unduly  harsh  treatment  accorded  her*  The  letter 


dosed  with  a  plea  for  "some  wise  and  happy  plan"  to  restore  harmonious 

35 

relations  between  Britain  and  the  colonics* 

The  Governor's  sincere  effort  for  conciliation  oame  too  late*  His 


words  were  drowned  in  the  maelstrom  of  fiery  events  whioh  quickly  followed* 


IISwpp.  359-362. 


^Robert  0*  East 
Era*  (How  York*  1936), 
Loyalists*  Ibid* 


*  &**!*»*•  Enterprise  in  the  American  Revolutionary 
p*  219*  k&ny  businessmen  of~ »W  iurren  were 


33C.  R.  XIV,  327-329. 
54C.  R.  XIV,  343. 

WC*  R.  XIV*  410-412. 
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April  19#  1775  eaae  cad  brought  tho  fsaous  engagements  at  Lexington 
and  Concord#  after  which  horsemen  quickly  galloped  through  Connecticut 
with  the  portentious  news*  Many  crucial  decisions  confronted  the 
anxious  leaders  of  tbs  Colony  as  they  pondered  the  electrifying  j 
drrelopsumts*  In  the  eoonomlc  sphere#  as  in  others#  the  problems  to  be 
faced  were  nurse  roue  and  wery  perplexing*  */■.••*  * 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  of  Govoregrsjgtt  Regulation  (April,  1775-June,  1776) 


v  r-'A 
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Tha  firet  atop  in  governmental  eooaoaie  regulation  in  Conneotiout 

occurred  lata  in  April,  1775  in  the  fora  of  tha  imposition  of  an  embargo* 

Thla  step  eras  follcarod  in  later  years  of  tha  war  by  an  ax  tana  ion  of  the 

embargo  p  to  gran  end  tha  gradual  introduction  of  other  foraa  of  e  concede 

regulation*  la  tha  opening  period  of  the  struggle,  from  April,  1775 

to  tha  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  embargo  provided  the  •  enter  of 

intareat  in  tha  sphere  of  tha  aoonenio  history  of  tha  Stata, 

Tha  embargo  hae  baan  a  peculiarly  interesting  type  of  institution 

in  American  colonial  eooaoaie  history  with  its  roots  going  far  baok  into 

the  early  days  of  oolonial  settlements*  Xabargoes  were  employed  in  three 

nain  types  of  situations t  (1)  during  tines  of  poshes  (2)  on  tha  ere  of 

a  war i  (3)  during  a  var*  The  notlratioa  for  laying  an  embargo  varied 

according  to  the  tine,  place,  leaders,  and  general  polltloal  and  eoononie 

situation*  la  any  oase,  the  wnbargo  fundamentally  constitute*  a  fora  of 

eoonoalo  pressure  need  consciously  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  certain 

definite  ends,  usually  primarily  polltloal  In  nature, 

Babargces  played  a  very  important  role  in  the  eoonoaio  history  of 

Connecticut  daring  the  Revolution*  The  use  of  the  embargo  was  firaly 

anchored  in  customs  end  precedents  dating  from  the  early  colonial  period* 

As  far  beck  as  Hay,  1557  an  embargo  ray  be  found  in  which  the  Colony 

1 

prohibited  the  export  of  hides*  The  next  year  it  followed  up  this 
action  by  forbidding  tanners  to  export  leather  except  when  required  to 


1 

C.  R*  I,  290, 
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purchase  hidss#^ 

The  use  of  embargoes  in  the  Revolution  seemed  natural j  for  the  same 
weapon  had  been  employed  in  all  four  of  tha  intercolonial  .wars*  They 
began  with  an  act  in  April*  1690*  during  King  William* •  War*  that  forbade 
the  shipamt  of  oorn  or  other  provisions  on  board  any  ship  for  three 
months  without  special  license  frcsa  the  Governor  or  two  assistants*^,  K 
Other  aots  followed  during  that  struggle*  Queen  Anna’s  War*  King  George’s 
War*  and  the  French  and  Indian  War** 

The  practice  of  imposing  embargoes  in  the  lata  colonial  period  was 

*•*  •.  v  %  -  •*  *. » •• 

not  limited  to  wartime*  In  May*  1772  the  general  assembly  voted  for  no 

f  +  w  ^ 

exportation  of  wheat*  oorn*  other  grain*  seal*  and  flour  until  July  15# 

g  "• 

1772*  In  June  Silas  Desna*  as  spokesman  for  a  group  of  Hartford  County 

’  ’  •  -  -r  *  > 

merchants,  urged  the  oontinuance  of  the  embargo*  Be  pointed  out  that 
vessels  were  loading*  and  grain  purchasers  were  everywhere  j  but  the  poor 
•till  were  suffering  from  want  of  grain**  In  addition*  thirty-six 
prominent  oltliens  of  the  town  of  Hartford  sent  a  hurried  letter  to 
the  Governor  imploring  him  to  oontinue  the  embargo  until  the  next  session 


so  that  four  or  five  vessels  loading  in  anticipation  of  the  embargo's 


T 


C*  R*  III*  14* 


C*  R*  17*  15-17* 


Embargo  actions  were  taken  as  follows t  in  King  William’S  War— 1590* 
1695*  1696*  1697  (repcal)j  in  Queen  Axmo’s  War— 1710,  1715,  1714  ( repeal )f 
King  George’s  War— 1744  and  1745)  French  and  Indian  War— 1755,  1756,  1757* 
1763,  sad  1762.  See  C.  R.  IV,  16-17,  154,  157,  160*  166*  200 |  7,  161, 

417*  420  (repeal )j  IX, 88,  254)  X,  550*  424  *  461*  435  *  550)  XI*  22*  106) 
XII*  65* 

m  s  « 

C.  R.  XXII*  579-680*  T’J 


7 


6A*  T.  P*,  in*  Doe*  115* 
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expiration  would  not  bo  ablo  to  leave*  What#  if  anything#  *rti  done  la 


unknown. 


8 


»,  t* 
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Press  this  brief  survey  of  embargo  legislation  up  to  1775#  it  is 
apparent  that  the  embargo  was  already  a  well-established  and  familiar 
type  of  regulation  in  Connecticut. 

In  quick  reaction  to  the  opening  of  actual  fighting  case  the  first 
revolutionary  embargo#  that  of  April  26#  1775#  It  served  as  a  sort  of 
model  for  late  legislation#  *  -  *■%-'*  v.\ 

*  *  .  »  4,  ,  4  • 

-**  -  0  4  # 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly#  That  an  Embargo  be  forthwith  laid  upon 
tao  exportation  out  of  tills  Colony  by  water  of  the  following 
articles  of  provision#  vis*  wheat#  rye#  Indian  corn#  pork#  beef# 
live  cattle#  pease  end  Wans#  bread  flour#  end  every  kind  of  meal# 
except  necessary  stores  for  vessels  bound  to  seal  end  that  hie 
Honor  the  Governor  be#  end  he  is  hereby#  desired  to  issue  a 
proclamation  laying  such  embargo  and  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  such  provisions  accordingly*  Suoh  embargo  to  continue  till  the 
20th  day  of  May  next#"® 


Since  war  had  not  been  declared  as  yet#  end  independence  would  not 
be  proclaimed  for  many  months#  this  embargo  could  properly  be  classified 

-  *  i,  # » 

in  the  second  type#  one  passed  on  the  eve  of  a  war#  This  action  suggests 

.  • 

at  least  two  observations#  In  first  place#  it  deals  only  with  basic 
foodstuffs#  normally  extensively  exported  from  Connecticut#  In  seoond 
place#  the  extreme  promptness  of  the  aotion  reflected  a  strong  fear  of 
imminent  shortages  in  these  basic  items# 

,  •  *  t  *,*«■••  *  ..  *  i  •  '  ' 

•  ’#  *.  '  * 

Almost  taediately#  certain  merchants  considered  that  they  had 

•  ■  .  '  i  -  i 

legitimate  cause  to  be  exsapted  from  the  embargo  for  soae  specific 

- 7 - 

A#  T.  P.#  Ill,  Doc#  114. 

g 

The  Journals  of  this  period  for  both  the  House  and  the  Council  are 
missing# 

®C.  R#  XIV#  4X5-410. 
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transaction*  Aaong  the  first  in  the  eight -year  flood  of  petitions  for 
exemption  was  that  of  Joseph  IGoaeon  of  lev  B&voa*  He  asked  permit aion 

“4  * 

JL  T 

to  transport  to  ths  Vest  Indies  in  his  ship#  Sea  Flower#  twenty-six  head 
of  oattle  par  chased  for  that  purpose  before  the  embargo  was  laid#  The 
petition  «aa  greated.10  '•  *' 

On  the  local  town  level#  evidence  of  a  deep  interest  in  the  embargo 
problem  was  evident  from  the  start*  In  Worwioh  the  Committee  of 

* 

Inspection  was  snoh  perturbed  about  a  possible  shortage  of  molasses*  On 
May  1#  1775  it  Toted  unanimously  thati^ 


*<»<.••  '  i‘-  »  ~  .  «•  •  d  *  ' \S  1  ■■  is*  t  *» .  r.  >  « t 

"At  this  alarming  and  Critical  Situation  of  affairs  in— 

Africa#  and  the  great  need  and  Necessity  in  all  probability 
we  shall  have  of  what  Kolas  so  a  we  now  have  in  the  Colony#  we 
therefore  think  it  expedient  that  none  of  that  Cosodlty  be  S 
Transported  to  any  other  Colosyj  end  we  do  advise  that  no 
person  scad  any  from  this  Teem  for  the  above  Reason*  Wo  do 
also  Advise  for  the  above  Reason  that  Ho  Sugar  be  Shlpd  to 
any  other  Colony  from  this  Town  *  ♦ 

Certify^  by  as 

Dudley  Woo  Abridge  Clerk** 


The  same  eossidttee  wae  not  satisfied  to  drop  the  matter  with  the 

•  *  <* 

action  cited*  On  July  27  it  sent  a  letter  to  Providence#  Middletown# 
and  Hew  London  asking  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  stop  the  distilling 
of  molasses  into  rum  due  to  the  scarcity  of  molasses  caused  by  the 
^  seizure  of  e«e  American  ships  In  the  West  Indies* 

*  -  -  —  -  •  s  .  ....... 

At  the  May  session#  the  general  assembly  eontimed  the  embargo  until 
August  with  ths  proviso  that  the  Governor#  with  consent  of  the  Council# 


was  fespowered  to  discontinue  it  wholly  or  partly  at  any  ti»#  a 

*  • 

* 

^  rTxIY#  459. 

f»-  f  j  •  ft.  *■*  ;■  ^ 

^W*  0*  Lams  Collection* 
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<U scretion&ry  power  which  v&s  Included  in  Beet  later  enbargees.  la 
July  the  Governor  m  authorised  to  greet  prrs&ts  for  the  export  by  'water 
of  lire  eat  tie  end  provisions,  la  such  eases  as  he  deemed  wise.** 

Corr?$ctieat*s  embargo  teea  was  felt  by  her  neighbors*  In  eastern 
Massachusetts,  a  grave  food  shortage  developed,  which  caused  the  .  .. 
Massachusetts  legislature  to  request  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  stricken 
area  be  pendtted  to  purchase  provisions  in  Connecticut  end  carry  than  to 
Massachusetts*  The  general  assembly  approved  end  gave  the  Governor 

/  i  -  *  * 

discretionary  power  in  saeh  matters^ .  .  ...  . 

In  October ,  the  general  assembly  enacted  a  new  embargo  law,  almost 

-*  '  *”  *  ^ 

exactly  like  that  of  April,  1775.  The  new  law  was  to  be  in  effect  until 

-i\  '*  * 

Juno  1,  W«.M  ...  ,  r?, 

'  /  * 

By  fey,  1776  the  legislature  was  confronted  with  a  serious  problem* 

v  *  * 

9  Sundry  persons*  were  *ingr  casing  run,  sugar,  no  lasses,  salt,  and  other 
West  India  goods,  with  an  interest  to  expert  the  sane  cut  of  this 
Colony.*1^  Therefore,  it  was  voted  to  forbid  the  export  of  Wsst  Indian 
goods  out  of  Cooneotiout  by  land  or  water  ea  or  before  Hoveaaber  1,  1776* 

If  such  goods  were  needed,  however,  tor  the  Continental  array  (especially 

* 

rum! ),  upon  application  by  the  Congress  or  General  Washington,  the 
Governor  could  grant  a  license  for  export*13 


If 

C*  B.  X7,  14-15*  On  August  17  the  Governor  and  Council  extended 
the  embargo  to  October  10.  C*  B*  XV,  lit.  1. 

UC.  B.  XV,  101. 

18 

C.  B.  XV,  105-106. 

^C*  B *  XV,  155.  Matter  end  cheese  were  added. 

17  — 

C.  8*  XV,  314,  * 

1%M4. 


At  the  special  session  in  June,  1776  it  vts  ti®9  to  reconsider  the 

aabargo  problem  ns  the  basic  law  had  expired,  A  new  one  was  enacted  that 

*  • 

followed  the  same  pattern  of  no  export  by  water,  except  that  pork  oould 
go  out  neither  by  water  nor  land*^  ='  4> 

In  'tiie  period  of  fourteen  souths  from  Lexington  and  Concord  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Coxmeetieut  lawmakers,  therefore,  patted  an 
impressive  body  of  legislation  dealing  with  the  embargo  problem,  Driven 
by  a  fear  of  local  food  shortages  in  the  Colony,  they  established  embargoes t 

but  they  soon  discovered  that  unforeseen  complexities  were  involved*  It 

\  ^ 

did  sot  take  loag  to  recognise  the  impossibility  of  an  absolutely 
inflexible  embargo.  At  least  three  sound  reasons  oould  be  oitedt 
(1)  individual  hardship  oases  of  Connecticut  merchant  at  (2)  the  suffering 
end  danger  of  starvation  in  eastern  Massachusetts*  and  (5)  imperative 
needs  of  the  Continental  Army  for  West  Indian  goods.  The  old  saying 
that  "the  Revolution  was  fought  and  won  on  run"  carries  a  ssablanoe  of 
truth*  Despite  the  necessity  for  frequent  exemptions  it  is  probable  that 
the  embargo  program  did  conserve  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Colony's 
agricultural  produce  for  its  people  then  would  otherwise  have  been  the 

oase*  ’  • 

*  < 

The  need  for  intelligent  handling  of  the  first  type  of  oase  above 
Is  obvious*  By  and  large,  judging  from  the  decisions  mde  upon 
individual  eases  in  published  and  unpublished  sources,  one  can  say  that 
both  the  general  assembly  and  the  Governor  and  oounoil  of  safety  showed 
great  reasonableness  and  liberality  in  granting  exemptions  in  the  first 

JF  ’  - - - - - - — • 

This  obgnge  was  made  by  the  laser  house  as  an  addition  to  the 
Act  passed  first  by  the  upper  house.  A,  R,  W.,  IT,  Doc.  $06#  Exports 

by  land,  however,  were  ssiail  as  compared  with  those  by  water* 
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year  end  a  half* 


' .  *'  *,*  •  ’  'Ti 


The  second  cetase  for  exsegJtioma  tied  in  elesely  with  the  operation 
of  the  lsar  of  supply  end  In  Massachusetts  et  the  start  of  the 

war  a  larger  proportion  of  farmers  joined  the  Continental  Army  and 
militia  for  active  service#  since  the  Boston  area  was  the  looald  of  the 
osmpaign#  This  proceed  a  shortage  of  labor#  and  hence  of  production  in 
the  greasing  season  of  1775#  Prices#  therefore#  rose  unduly  on  most 
necessities  through  the  fall  and  winter#  and  soon  ellmbed  above  the 
level  in  Connecticut  where  conditions  were  less  abnormal •  Connecticut 

famers  and  merchants  attracted  by  the  store  favorable  prices  in  the 

•  * 

Massachusetts  mrfert  hastened  to  supply  its  deficiencies.  This  nors&l 
functioning  of  an  open  market  appeared  to  hold  dangerous  possibilities 
tor  Connecticut's  supply  needs  as  a  whole#*0  The  result  was  the  clapping 
of  an  embargo  upon  the  export  of  supplies# 

The  embargo  system  produced  significant  eoononio  repercussions  beyond 
those  already  described*  As  is  usual#  the  embargo  backfired  upon  its 
sponsors#  Many  merchant  ships  were  laid  up  and  rotted  spray  at  the  wharves# 
Large  amounts  of  provisions  were  sold  at  lover  prices  in  locally  glutted 
markets#  or  at  the  las  prices  set  by  ecssndssaries#  or  never  found  a  buyer 
at  all#**  The  very  frequency  of  the  petitions  to  the  legislature  or 
Governor  and  Council  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  problem# 
Furthermore,  indirectly  the  embargo  undoubtedly  encouraged  some  earners 
of  idle  ships  to  transfer  their  attention  to  privateering# 

In  the  first  uncertain  fourteen  months  of  warfare#  no  other  Important 


V?  ......——..i  . . —  . . - . — . .  ■  . . . — 

<,vAndresr  U*  Dav is#  "Trials  of  a  Governor  In  the  Revolution#* 
if#H*S#C«#  XL712#  158# 

**Roynl  R#  Rirssan#  Historical  Collection  (Hartford#  1842)#  p.  547# 


typo  of  regulatory  eooncssio  legislation  was  passed  in  Connecticut* 


Attention  was  focussed  upon  organising  the  militia  for  service  and 

Hi  *  "  '  ■  '*  •  '  ■%  '  '  '  ^ 

equipping  it,  and  upon  other  military  and  political  problems*  Economic 

<► 

factor*  were  not  yet  considered  aa  very  aignif leant*  Only  the  growing 

? .  .  ,  I '  b  .  "  i  »' 

econasdc  repercussions  of  the  greatest  military  struggle  yet  in 
Connecticut* a  history  would  force  consideration  of  these  grave  problems* 

:5a  '  »'  '  - '  .  •  .  •  ;  •  *-  '  *  ' .  »»  v  «  & 

The  first  steps  were  taken,  however,  in  this  period  in  issuance  of 

*  '  .  •  f  -  -  t>  ~  .  -  f  , •  -  j ■  r  »*■  i» 

new  "bills  of  credit,"  or  paper  money*  A  considerable  sum  was  Issued  in 

♦  f  f  »  *•  1  .|  *  a  tt  -f  *  /  , 

the  various  missions  of  1775  and  early  1776*  It  took  time,  however,  for 
their  banefbl  influence  to  be  felt  in  ourrenoy  depreciation*  A  moderate 

■  «  *  •  K  -  •  *•  4  ^ 

-  / 

weakening  oosneneed  before  1776  was  over,  but  serious  depreciation  came 

*  •  **  *  *  *  Jt 

later, ^  so  that  regulatory  action  upon  the  ourrenoy  was  delayed* 


a  .  * 

’  f  9  ~  1  -  .  ..A  \  *  *  r 
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See  pp*  307-315  in  reference  to  later  depreciation  and  its  effects* 
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Manufacturing  end  Mining  In  Wartliso 


\  ■  -v 

-  i 
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I#  Cloth  end  Closing 

The  ef foots  of  warfare  upon  Connecticut's  manufacturing  were  scat 

,  '  -  h*  ■  •  -j 

starked  and  uneven,  Many  peacetime  manufacture*  oontinned  on  an  area 

■*  <  ••  t  *.  C*V  'A'  -  ’  • 

keel#  but  eoms  had  to  he  abandoned,  Even  in  peacetime#  manufacturing  was 
/  *  <  *  •  ^ 

a  Tory  uncertain  activity  as  multifarious  handicaps  existed,  Mar  added 

v  '  #  ,  /* »  *  T  :-  f  '  '  •  »  »  .  .  •  » 

divers  complicating  factors  to  an  already  discouraging  general  situation, 

4  *  .  r  -  ^ .  »  -  >  •-  ^  ' 

On  the  other  hand#  for  seme  types  of  manufacture#  unparallelled  demand 


afforded  a  fine  opportunity  and  incentive  for  high  production  and  large 

,  .  t  r  ..  .i  '  '  •  '•  w«.  ■*<:  it 

profits* 

,  .  •  -  J  4  4  i_  v-  -*  -  .  -  '  • 

*  ...  +  .  I 

The  waking  of  doth  and  clothing  affords  an  example  of  a  manufacture 

1  •  •  •  •  '  { 

which  was  greatly  stimulated  by  wartime  demands,  Hot  only  were  uniforms 
needed#  but  all  kinds  of  clothing  wore  out  faster  under  the  rigors  of 
active  service  in  the  field*  As  has  been  seen  earlier*  most  sloth  goods 
and  olothing  were  made  in  the  heme*  and  large-scale  manufacture  was 
confined  to  a  few  manufacturers  like  Christopher  Leffiagmell  of  Harwich* 


The  fundamental  pattern  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altered  reach  In  tbs 

0 

„ «.  .  .*  < 

war*  although  ecsse  new  firms  entered  the  field*  * 

Clothing  needs  for  the  militia  and  Continental  Army  (Connecticut 


Line)  were  not  met  generally  by  clothiers#  but  by  levies  upon  the  towns* 

•  v  «  «•  ,  *' 

Each  town  in  turn  put  pressure  upon  individuals  to  help  fill  its  quota* 

For  example*  one  of  the  earliest  requisitions  for  Continental  supplies 

was  that  made  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Safety  on  Jhly  IT*  17TB 

1 

which  called  for  the  follcmingi* 


C,  R*  XT*  432*  404. 


County 

Coats  and  Waistcoats 

•  Felt  Bats  -  . 

Shirts 

Shoes 

9 

Hartford 

1000 

CD 

8 

1600 

1600 

Btew  Karen 

400  , 

460 

1000 

900 

Kev  London 

.700 r  <  ,  „ 

-  860  t 

1400 

1300 

Fairfield 

300 

300 

600 

1000 

Windhsus 

,  400  *  ,,  .. 

400 

1000,  .. 

800 

Litchfield 

200 

200  - 

400 

400 

•  *v!.-  i  *■  1  *.  -<*  % 

«  Jy  i  '  rJ  C  T*/  '  -  ’  ' 

J>  "  -C.  *e?  '  ,  a  c  ~sy 

.1  •;  t  ->  \  it./ 

This  requisition  meant*  in  the  final  analysis#  that  each  town  tu  supposed 

to  produce  it#  share#  which  in  actual  pr actios  proved  most  difficult*  * 

** 

Another  example  is  found  In  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  October# 

1777  which  required  eaoh  tom  to  provide  immediately  one  shirt#  oaey 
hunting  shirt#  one  pair  of  woolen  "ererh&lle#"  one  or  taro  pair(e)  of 
stockings,  and  one  pair  of  good  shoes  for  each  non-oomiseioned  offioer 
end  soldier  of  the  town  in  the  Continental  Amy*  Specified  values  were 
set  for  each  item  and  impressswnt  was  permitted*  Towns  delinquent  in 
quotas  by  January  1#  1778  oould  be  fined  C20** 


,  f  a  »  •  r  a 

"State  of  Conneotiout  To  the  Select  Men  of  Plainfield* 


June  10#  1777 

To  1  Blankett  apprised  <£>24/  S  1  4  0 

To  2  Blankett#  apprised  (P  50  2  10  0 

To  1  Blankstt  <£>18/  18  0 

To  4  Blankett  24/5  4  17  0 

To  5  Blanket#  <^>  23/fc  7  2  1 

To  137  V  Lead  ®  9  5  2  t 

To  running  137  W  Lead  into  Bull[ets]  12/  12 

•  -  m-ms* 

Sworn  to  by  Andrew  Backus  *  selectman  of  Plainfield* 

>  » '  '<i  v  ••  -a. 


A  further  examination  of  the  supply  problem  In  this  and  other  aspects 
will  be  found  et  ea other  place  in  this  study** 

By  and  large*  sloth  and  clothing  wenufaoture  was  on  a  very  small 


2 - - - 

S*  XU  I#  4tl* 

V  ‘  '  -  -  *  t*  '? 

s 

See  Clrnp*  XVII* 


scale  since  the  bulk  of  a  my  clothing  vai  mde  in  individual  hams* *  As 
an  aid  to  such  manufacture,  Nathaniel  Biles  of  Harwich,  in  1779 
established  a  place  for  making  iron  wire  for  cotton  and  wool  cards* 

Be  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  enterprise  going,  so  that  he  petitioned 
the  general  assembly  for  monetary  encouragement*  A  ocesadttee  was 
Appointed  to  study  the  natter  end  authorised  to  allocate  him  not  orer 
£300  to  be  repaid  without  interest  in  four  years** 

In  1777  Jem s  Wallace,  a  stocking  wearer  from  abroad,  sought  from 
the  legislature  a  lean  of  £100  to  build  stocking-looses  end  a  machine  to 
spin  materials*  Although  he  advertised  himself  as  very  skilled  in  asking 
eotton,  silk,  and  worsted  stockings,  his  petition  was  rejected*® 

In  West  Hartford  and  Faming  ton,  there  was  an  important  cloth 
sasnfacturing  Industry,  which  fashioned  a  kind  of  woolen  material** 

In  Widdletown, George  Starr  ran  a  sizeable  shoe  and  leather  goods  factory* 
It  was  important  enough  for  General  Washington,  at  the  proprietor  *  s 
request,  to  ask  Governor  fruabull  to  exsspt  his  operatives  frost  militia 
service*^  It  seems  probable  that  this  was  done*  In  East  Greessrleh, 
woolen  spinning  met  have  been  quite  Important  as  tbs  town,  fixed  the 
wage  for  such  work,  apparently  for  women  in  household  production*®  In 
Danbury,  hats  were  already  being  made*  On  the  northern  edge  of  town  stood 
a  small  hat  factory,  managed  by  ladoe  Benedict*  Be  hired  one  journeyman 


I  - — - - - - - ' 

Arch*,  Industry,  II,  Decs*  161-152 j  C*  8*  17,  81* 

^Bishop,  p*  418* 

®Cha*tellux,  pp*  37-59. 

*Joha  Fit  spat  rick.  Writings  of  George  Washington,  X7,  284-288* 

V  '  A  k 

■  f  '  s'”  ■  *  • 

*Col»,  pp.  19-20,  fth. 
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and  tm  apprentices.  and  they  imutged  to  torn  out  three  hate  daily* 


,  !  " 


,  A*  '  > 

.  x  ~ 


.*:/>&  .  ff.- 
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-  '  .  :  ,*.J  -  *  ■ 


i  fc  f  ’  i  i  ? 
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■  •  5  *  *  *  ?  i»  *  *•  ,  •  -  *•*  t  y ■  '  r  j  ' 


J«  Moss  Ires,  "Laabory  Leads  the  World  la  Baiting.*  Comseetleat 
Magas  to,  TO,  627.  ... 


* 


' t *■ 
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2.  PI  C  ti  —  -  *  .  •  .  '  ik  "\  '  •■.  r  jXs  i  "  j  1  **  ?t:  ■ "  < 

The  distilling  buciaesc  sr&c  one  of  the  chief  in  dag  trio*  of  colonial 

Comaestietit  j  jot  the  legiclatwe  dealt  it  a  resounding  blow  because  of 

it*  use  of  vitally  .naoded  gralac*  Distilling  apparently  had  continued 

unchecked  until  the  end  of  177$*  Whm  that  eecslcn  of  the  logic  la  taro 

set#  three  die  tiller  a#  anticipating  unfavorable  action,  petitioned  the 

body  at  Imgih.  fide  trio,  ^ssiiaica  Erkelenc,  E&ry  AXeep, end  Xathaaiel 

10 

Shaler  declared  a*  follow* s  -  r*  ■  ■  '  -  *-«■ .  i*  , 

•That  ywr  Mar^®  have  at  a  great  Essence  erected  a  Distillery  ,  •  ‘ 
under  an  apnrehencion  that  a  Lesufaotnre  of  thic  Kind  would  be 
of  Great  Idvaat&ge  to  thic  Country  la  it*  present  Situation  *«• 
that  the  long  ace  of  Spirituous  liquors  (whether  Ieo©ss?«ry  or 
not)  fee*  bean  sush  that  the  Gesssrality  of  the  people  of  thic 
Country  hare  an  Idea  that  they  cannot  do  without  then  and  by  long 
habit,  are  so  aeon* tos&d  to  the  sssje  that  in  the  present 
Situation  of  Affaire,  end  restraint  of  our  Trade  with  the  ¥e*t 
Indies  &  a  people  so  *eeu.*fe&.#d,  would  with  great  Difficulty  be 
prevailed  on  to  abstain  iartdrely  from  the  Dse  thereof  •* 


Tbsyprooeeded  to  point  out  that  Franc®  and  Great  Britain  encouraged 
liquor  production  in  several  way**  Ertel ana  ease  to  thic  country  and 
went 

CMS 

SOTS 


Thic 

in  purchasing  barley  from  Ehodo  Island.  In  vl«sr  of  all  these  factors 
the  petitioner*  requested,  therefore,  that  no  law  be  paased  without  giving 

A.  2.  W.  T,  Boca.  Z8Z,  2B4. 


to  great  erpence  to  set  «p  work*  frost  which  coarsely  any  return  ted 
obtained  jet,  ^  ..  ... 

*  *  .  r<  '  ’ !  >  r ?  ^  *• 

“They  farther  Apprehend  that  the  pittance  of  Bye  wtiioh  they  ehall 
Distill  will  not  eoatril^ite  to  enhance  fee  Price  of  Grain  in  thic 
State  but  will  bo  Eig{h] ly  Beneficial  by  Keeping  down  the  price 
of  Lienor  Occasioned  by  the  Scarcity  thereof  end  that  their 
Distillery  which  will  erpond  no  more  than  4000  Bushels  of  By# 

?  tea  will  not  mis#  fee  price  of  Bye  sore  than  one  Single 
pexmy  p’2'  bushel  and  also  to  thic  that  the  Avail*  of  the  Distillery 
in  Grain  which  will  feed  end  fatt  a  large  lumber  of  Swine,* 

could  be  ac  beneficial  to  Connecticut  a*  the  total  loee  involved 

X 


them  a  tearing  previously  and  that#  if  in  the  future,  distillers  vara 
prohibited,  tte  lew  should  not  affect  distilleries  already  established* 
This  petition  served  to  heighten  the  interest  in  the  whole  broad  *•>' 
problem  of  whether  to  alien  say  distilling  as  a  matter  of  policy*  A 
committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  study  this  question  reported  to  " '  ^ 
the  Dec  eater  session  with  a  negative  recommendation  which  touched  off 
a  lengthy  and  warm  discussion*^  Although  no  direct  action  was  taken  c  * 
on  this  particular  petition,  apparently  the  •prohibitionists*  won  the 

12 

battle,  for  the  general  assembly  at  the  same  meeting  took  this  action* 

» 

•Whereas  it  is  apprehended  the  distilling  of  spirituous  liquor# 

from  grain  will  oooesicn  a  soaroity  of  bread  in  this  State,* 

i  -  ■  ?  u.  *■,  „  .  .  fcirv-'.r 

it  is  resolved, 

.  ,  >  4/  -  *  '  4  •  -*  n  y  on  *:  *  dlj'. .  U^ry  of 

.  "That  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  within  this  Stats  shall  - 
distill  any  spirituous  liquor  of  any  kind  from  wheat,  rye  or 
Indian  corn,  at  any  time  before  the  rising  of  this  Assembly  in 
May  next,  excepting  such  grain  as  is  already  so  far  in  the 
*  works  as  to  render  the  s&ao  unfit  for,  bread*  •  *•*  w. 


The  penalty  for  violation  was  set  at  four  times  the  value  of  "such  grain 

so  distilled*”  This  act  was  extended  by  the  general  assembly  in  October, 

*  *  *  .  .  — "  IS  ' 

1777  for  another  year;  end  in  October,  1778  for  an  additional  year* 

Ho  further  action  on  the  original  measure  seems  to  have  been  taken  either 


in  October,  1779  or  later* 


*  I  ■ 


»! 


In  August,  1777  a  loophole  In  the  prohibitory  act  of  December,  1776 
was  closed  up*  It  was  "justly  apprehended  that  the  distilling  of  brandy 
from  cyder  will  occasion  a  soaroity  of  that  drink,  so  comfortable  and 


A*  E.  W.,  Y,  Deo*  286* 
Us.  a.  I,  104-108.' 

18s.  a.  I,  416 |  II,  154. 
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useful  in  this  State,  and  in  a  great  measure  deprive  the  inhabitants, 
especially  the  poorer  sort,  of  the  benefit  and  use  of  cyder* *  Bonce, 
the  distilling  of  brandy  wae  absolutely  enjoined  with  a  possible  penalty 
of  fourfold  the  value  of  the  older  used.** 

-4  , 

The  prohibitory  legislation  in  cold  faet  did  not  produoe  a  "drought* 
in  Connecticut*  ~  What  it  signified  in  reality  was  the  taking  over  of  the 
distilleries  by  the  State,  and  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  then  to  produoe 

.  i  '  *  -  . '  ,  ^  r  *  '%  \ 

•  #  _  •  (  V 

liquor,  chiefly  rum.  for  the  Connecticut  militia  and  Continental  troops* 

'«  * 

That  was  what  happened,  for  example,  to  the  distillery  of  Josuinios 
Erkolens.  Wary  Alsop,  and  Hath&niel  Skaler.*®  In  July.  1773  Erkelens 
was  given  an  export  permit  to  take  taro  hogsheads  of  spirits  and  other  T  ~ 
things  to  Albany  "to  exchange  for  grain  to  carry  on  the  distillery  of 
Genera. "xo  At  later  dates  quantities  of  molasses  held  in  the  state 

K  $ 

were  ordered  made  into  run  for  use  of  the  troops*  An  interesting 
entry  under  the  heading  "Genera  Distillery"  oasts  some  light  upon  operation 
of  a  distillery  for  the  State.*® 


S*  R»  I.  363* 

*®C.  R*  7.  227*  The  distillery  was  taken  over  by  the  State  in 
October,  1777  for  the  purpose  of  "Distilling  Geneva  for  Public  Use*" 

The  State  neglected  to  pay  the  owners  for  its  use  according  to  a 
petition  of  l&ry  Alsop  in  October,  1783  for  just  payment* 

**0.  R.  II.  93. 

17 

Probably  the  molasses  was  seised  by  Connecticut's  active 
privateers. 

*®C.  R.  II,  187  (probably  at  a  Horwioh  distillery  in  Decaaber  1730) j 
III.  443  (ten  hogsheads  to  bo  distilled  at  ErkelenA*  distillery!  the 
same  amount  at  Horwich—all  in  June  1781). 


A*  R.  W*  XXZ7.  Doe.  229. 
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1778 

May 


Sept*  26 
[1778) 


Cot.  20th 
[1778] 


•(Han  Distillery 

To  39  Bus  hal  a  By  @  10 / 

To  Carting  Do  from  Cheshire 
To  Expense  of  Purchasing  &o. 
paid  MsJ  Bradley  -• 

~  .  <•  '  'T  ! 


Dr. 

£  19  0  0 
5  0  0 


rrn 


13  Tier ca a  Brot  of  Eben  Ifhitmen  7  16  0 
80  Bushel  Bye  Bo*  of  Leri  k  **  *' 
Chnrohell  dp  15  60  0  0 
40  Bushels  D°  San*  Smith  30  0  0 


:  4.  *  '-*it  »r  i 

157 

u:  !  . 

16 

'•?*  1 

0 

338  Bushel  Bye  of  Capt.  Smith  [£§>]  15/  * 

253  10  0 

To  Ezpenoes  &  Time  in  Buying 

10  0  0 

'  ^  '  *  .  ,  ■  .  ,  "t  >  ■*  r  '  -7  ••  • 

"163“ 

lo 

6 

To  240  Bus ha la  D  Bot  of 

Mess**8  Bort  and  Cole  [(&]  15/^ 

180  0  0 

To  paid  D°  for  purchasing  D° 

4  10  0 

innrr 

IT 

0 

/■  -4  t  * 


* 


T  **  ;•  v  •  * 


K'. 
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8*  Glass 

« 

An  important  product  out  off  by  the  war  va#  glass,  formerly  imported 

from  Ragland*  In  October,  1779  Elijah  Hubbard,  Isaac  Mosel ey,  William 

* 

Little,  Jr.,  and  Pi o bat  Latimer  asked  for  eno ccrageaasnt  in  erecting  a  -. 
glass  factory  and  oarrying  on  the  manufacture*  The  general  assembly 
granted  them  the  exclusive  right  during  its  pleasure*2®  ;■  #  - 

The  enterprise  apparently  was  rather  transitory  as  another  group  of 
petitioners  asked  for  exclusive  privileges  in  January,  1783*  William  ' 
Pitkin,  S«suel  Bishop,  and  Elisha  Pitkin  von  a  generous  grant*  a 
twenty-five  years*  monopoly  for  making  glass  and  ten  years'  freedom 
from  taxation.2*  r .  *  .  \*i's  ■*-  -t.  h- 


Although  one  cannot  judge  accurately  as  to  the  amount  of  glass  made 
during  the  Revolution,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  output  was  very 
small,  •  3  * 


Aroh. ,  Industry,  II,  Does*  168-169*  Also  in  S.  R.  II,  423-429, 
21Ibid.,  Loos.  179-180.  Also  in  S.  R.  70  6T, 


4*  S&lt  5»#  *  pc  1$  '  ■ 


A  (W  > 


T. ;  t 


1  -7 


Qd.9  of  the  scat  seriou*  problems  created  by  the  outbreak  of  war  and 

tiio  increasingly  effective  British  blockade  was  the  shortage  of  the  v;<: 

vital  necessity,  salt*  In  peacetime,  Connecticut  imported  a  substantial 

proportion  of  the  salt  used  in  the  Colony*  Hence* the  shortage  very 

quickly  beosme  critical*  On  October  2,  1776  the  Council  of  Safety 

took  actions  "Whereas  the  great  ory  and  want  of  the  necessary  article 

of  salt  threatens  to  disturb  the  pub  11  ok  peace  and  safety  of  the  8tatOj* 

It  woe  voted  to  dispatch,  at  public  expense,  a  suitable  m£*ber  of  fhlpe 

under  the  direction  of  Captain  John  Dethan  of  Hew  London  to  procure 

salt*^  This  action,  however,  afforded  only  tgaporary  relief*  The 

fundamental  solution,  as  Canneetdout*  s  leaders  coon  realised,  lay  in 

inoreased  prodaotioa  at  hesae,  *  -<•*  ' 

To  provide  on  incentive  to  production,  the  legislature  established 

a  bounty  system  in  Hay,  1776*  Cue  hundred  pounds  was  offered  to  the 

first  person,  or  persons,  to  erect  salt  works  and  to  manufacture  five 

hundred  bushels  of  salt*  Howards  of  eighty,  sixty,  and  forty  pounds 

were  stipulated  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  persons,  respectively* 

23 

The  deadline  was  October  1,  1777*  Cm  the  basis  of  the  location  of 


most  of  the  salt  works,  one  could  assume  that  it  warn  node  chiefly  from 
sea  water,  • 

There  was  some  response,  although  it  was  inadequate*  Captain  Joseph 
Trowbridge,  Thomas  Trowbridge,  David  Trowbridge,  Rutherford  Trowbridge, 
and  William  Sherman,  all  of  Hew  Haven,  petitioned  the  general  auuembly 


“c,  R*  X7,  629, 

,  V;-.  r-.w, 

23C.  E*  17,  290-291 , 


■'ft  y  ■ 


m. 


for  tiie  one  hundred  pound*  bounty#  They  presented  an  ao count  for  502  l/Z 
bushels  of  salt  made  at  their  plant  from  August, 1776  to  March  10,  1777, 
Their  ease  apparently  was  bcaa  fide,  because  the  legislature  voted  payment 


of  th*  bounty.  2*  _ 0B  , 


•"»  *  *  '  V:  '*■  O''  *  i.‘ 


r  y<  V  '*  " 


To  spur  lagging  production,  the  general  assembly  In  October,  1776 
robed  &  bounty  of  one  shilling  per  bushel  of  salt  produced  before 
Boveaber  1,  1777,25  At  the  Bovesaber  19  speoial  session  the  legislators  ' . 
dissented  to  a  proposed  increase  in  bounty  of  cne  shilling  per  bushelf*® 
but,  in  December,  they  reversed  their  opinion  by  establishing  the  bounty 
at  two  shillings  psr  bushel,  effective  for  two  years  beginning  January  1, 
1777.^  This  schedule  seen*  to  have  regained  in  foroe  despite  further 

f  *  v  *  ■  •  * 

attempts  to  increase  the  bounty.2*  .  r,  * 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Bovasber  session,  town  officials  ware  authorised 

by  the  legislature  to  issue  warrants  and  seise  the  .stores  of  "any 

sngrosser  or  monopoliser*  of  salt,  and  distribute  it  at  the  standard 

29 

price  to  those  needy  people  who  applied.  Thus  a  combination  ef 

» 

incentives  and  threats  was  essployed  by  the  State  in  an  effort  to  solve 


- u - - - — - - 

A.  E,  W, ,  VII,  Boos.  533,  364,  567,  The  second  five  h&adred 

pounds  were  ss&de  by  three  Branford  men  who  eospleted  the  task  la  August , 
1777  and  were  voted  the  £80  bounty  in  May,  1773,  8,  E.  II,  64,  . 


28 


3,  R.  I,  10. 


26 


A,  E.  W,,  TO,  Doc.  866< 


«  *  r  »  *, 


Vt 


8.  a.  I,  103. 


f:  ?  -*  >  • ,  V 
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The  upper  house  passed  a  bill  for  an  additional  six  shillings 
per  bushel  bounty  in  Kay  1777.  but  the  lower  house  negatived  it  tsriee. 
A.  R«  W.,  TO.  Doe.  S®9a.  •  S 


29S.  R.  I,  66. 

*  * 
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the  tali  shortage. tl  recently  wrif^  f  r* *  ?rw«*, 

Despite  these  official  actions,  the  « oars  it/  of  salt  continued  to 

* 

plague  the  poo  pi#  of  the  State*  la  May,  ITT?  ths  general  assembly  i1 
pas  sad  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Governor  and  his  Council  to  doM.se 


an  equitable  rul#  for  distribution  of  the  salt  imported  at  th#  -  / 

gonror&ao&t*#  expense*30  That  spring  th#  Council  author! tod  Captain  > 
Jabes  Perkin*  to  dispose  of  500  bushels  of  state  salt  by  selling  esse*half 


bushel  or  less  to  oaeh  family  ia  mead*3*  *■  -  v  i  *  **r  . 

As  far  as  practicable,  salt  was  imported  frcss  every  possible  soar##* 
Permission  was  given  to  export  sabargeed  artioles  if  the  ship  would  return 
with  salt*  For  example*  John  MoClave  was  allowed  to  transport  speoifled 

0 

quantities  of  flaxf,  rye  floor*  and  Indian  eora  on  the  sohooner  Cmrxw1 1 
to  Hassaohnsetts  in  order  to  buy  salt  there  to  bring  bash  hem*  2a 
similar  fashion,  Massachusetts  Shippers  were  permitted  to  bring  in  salt 
cad  take  out  embarked  items*33 

In  Bcvenber#  1777  the  Council  of  Safety  gave  Governor  Tmzbull 
virtual  carte  blanche  to  perait  cut-of«*staters  uho  brought  in  salt  end 


other  necessities  to  take  earay  such  produce  of  Connecticut  as  fee  deseed 
wise.3*  In  March,  1778,  Nathaniel  Ster  as  State  agent,  was  directed  to 


*£  R*  X,  250* 

51 

3*  B«  I,  203*  Later  the  uinlmna  was  increased  to  one  bushel* 
8*  R*  I*  2X1 •  . 

1  *  --t  j  *  b' 

52 

8*  R*  1,  350*  See  S*  R*  1,  350,  352  for  other  enables. 

*S.  1*  X*  581*  Seth  Mayo  of  feitokei  ia  sacebsags  for  Ms  salt 
eould  purchase  500  bushels  of  rye  and  sera  and  transport  the  sans  to 
laataeksrb*  # 

^8*  R*  I#  454* 


ISO# 


bay  of  Captain  Wiohel  © t  the  ship  reos sitly  arrived  from  France# 

750  bushels  of  salt  for  State  use#55  *-  •;  ■•  --  rvh*«.  s**L':»  T  ,*• 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  isrolved  the  Aavesteont  required  la 

**  * 

equipping  a  plant  for  waking  salt*  Joemihan.  Osborne  and  Jonathan  Brswa 
of  presented  an  interesting  request  before  the  g^asral  assembly 

la  October#  1778*  They  related  her  they  had  spent  considerable  nosey 
in  proowrisg  a  suitable  site  for  salt  works  end  buying  large  pans#  ete* 
Bat#  they  were  in  constant  tegsr  of  losing  everything  by  ernsay  action* 
Therefore#  they  asked  that  in  ease  of  each  lots  they  should  be  guaranteed 
Sal  stml fioatloa  by  the  State#  The  legislature  answered  with  a  decisive 
negative** * * * 5®  -  .  >r  **,».*•  '.*> 

• 

t 

la  the  Manufacturing  process  for  salt#  large  pane  were  seeded#  but 
they  were  difficult  to  obtain#  Esse#  the  Council  advised  the  Salisbury 
f Mi  overseers  to  fill  all  orders  for  ©suit  pens  as  rapidly  as  * :  <j 
possible#®*  *  s  -  •  *  .*  -  -  *  i  *  -  «  •  .  *  a 

So  further  general  legislation  upon  the  salt  problem  was  enacted# 
and  instead  the  natter  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
and  Connell  from  1775  on#  In  Sept sabor#  1779  they  noted  that  the 
scare ity  of  salt  remained  equally  as  great  as  it  had  been  two  years 
earlier#  Moreover#  they  considered  that  the  recent  embargo  act  had 


WS.  I*  I#  B74# 

—A*  B*  ¥*#  Til,  Boo#  854#  This  policy  seeme  to  have  b®»»  followed 

consistently  as  ether  Sew  Haven  and  Branford  petitioners  were  likewise 
disappointed*  A#  8*  V#*  ¥11#  Boo#  553# 

57 

5.  E»  1#  322#  524#  Apfj&rsnbly  the  pens  were  not  always  well  made# 
Colonel  John  Ch#si#r  and  others  of  Wethersfield  paid  5K320  18s*  for  pans 
which  wars  found  to  be  useless*  Shay  as&sd  and  received  an  order  for 
rststarssrasat  in  full  for  psrmmm  md  transportation  ©oats*  8*  B*  1# 
570.  " 
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vitiated  the  affect  of  the  act  of  Ootober,  1777  “which  had  allowed 

.  •<-  -  f  V  ** 

shipments  of  produce  for  tha  express  purpose  of  purchasing  salt*  Therefore , 
the  Council  voted  to  permit  any  person  to  chip  his  produce  outside  the 
State  in  return  for  salt  provided  he  filed  the  required  bend,  obtained  a 

t 

certificate  from  the  town  authority,  and  later  submitted  Toucher* 

•g 

covering  the  transaction#  Unfortunately,  this  generous  action  was 

JA 

widely  abased,  so  that  the  Council  revoked  it  on  February  14,  1730. 

>  .•  ♦  r  i. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  war  the  records  reveal  * 

frequent  station  of  salt,  but  no  major  legislation.  In  April,  1780 

40  f 

Congress  called  for  1011  pounds  of  salt#  Again  and  again,  the  towns  , 

*4*  «. 

were  asked  for  salt  to  use  In  preserving  the  meat  for  the  arsyj  or  the 

41 

state  salt  was  distributed  among  specified  towns#  Directions  were  given 

for  packing  as&ts  in  salt,  buying  it  locally  or  in  nearby  states,  sad 

42 

■any  other  details#  One  cay  assume  frea  the  constant  attention  given 
to  the  problem  that  the  shortage  of  salt  harassed  the  people  of  the 
state  throughout  the  Revolution# 


SI 


♦ 


^3.  R#  n,  397-398# 

39  *  ' 

3.  R.  II,  604# 

-\  T  i 

*>3.  R#  II,  621,  ftn# 


41S.  R#  III,  183,  231,  200,  281,  622.  ;  ’ 


“s.  R.  III.  183,  222,  231, 
360,  364,  386,  411,  401,  479,  602 


248,  273,  280f • , 
,  622,  624,  644f 


28Sf..  315,  340ff, 

#,  650f#,  663f.,  576# 
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6.  Paper 


*  ,  *4r*  ,'*V  "  wtr  •  .  "i  «■*  „  of  t»'. 


•  tv 


P&par-saking  continued  through  the  BoToluiica  aa  a  small  but  highly 
sigaif leant  industry.  ■  If  anything,  the  marketeer  good  paper  increased 
during  tha  war  yaars  as  thera  was  naad  for  printing  n&ay  copies  of 
emergsaoy  lagislatira  aots  and  proclamations  and  for  othar  govornaaoatal 

business#  ■  rii  .  %  ci*  r\r  ■ ,  '  ?*  '  -A  *  ~..*r  : 

Tha  papar  sills  aotira  bo  fora  tha  War  eontinued  to  sarra  throughout 
tha  emergency,  Ebsneitr  Watson  and  Austin  Ladyard  at  East  Hartford  kapt 
▼ary  busy  supplying  tha  papar  for  tha  Cannaotieut  C entrant  (8000  ooplas 
weekly)  as  wall  as  most  of  tha  writing  papar  us  ad  In  Connaotiout.  and 

part  of  that  for  tha  Continental  A rsay.*3  k  , 

•  » 

.  This  aill  had  boon  oraoted  in  1776  by  Watson  and  Ladyard  aspooially. 
to  as  sura  sepia  papar  for  Tha  C  curt  at.  Prior  to  that.  Watson  oould  just 
obtain  anouih  paper.  ;  •  , 


i  *e 


*Tha  uttor  Impossibility  of  obtaining  a  Supply  of  Papar  for  tho 
Ccnmoticut  bearcat.  obliges  tha  Printar  to  disoontimio  tha 
PucTicaticn  of  iu.  till  ha  ein  bs  furnished  with  that  Article 
fresi  tha  Mill  Greeting  in  this  Place.  which  ho  can  with  pleasure 
assure  his  Customers.  will  not  exceed  Two  Weeks.  *44 


Wafbrtunately.  tha  saw  papar  mill  did  not  solve  tha  problam  entirely, 
although  it  allariatad  it.  Again  and  again  tha  Coaraafs  editor  advertised 
for  rags.  Tha  Ccur&nt  normally  eemslsted  of  a  four-page  weakly  issua. 

Lata  in  November.  1777  tha  editor  note d  that  "the  difficulty  of  procuring 
Bags  has  sundry  tlmas  of  lata  reduced  tha  Cconeotiout  Couraat  to  a  half 


- - - - - ; - - - — - - - - - - 

Bishop.  X.  205 j  Lysaa  H.  Weeks.  Hirtory  of  Pane r^Mmfaoturing 

in  tho  Waited  States  (Haw  Task.  1816).  pp. 

44 

C.  C.»  Daa^bar  11.  1776.  Tha  next  issue  actually  appeared  am 
January  16.  1776. 


sbost,*  Therefore,  three  pcaoe  per  pound,  ins  tom  d  of  too  pons*,  «u •  >,*> 
offered  and  the  diligence  of  the  ladles  la  collecting  rags  was  earnestly 
bssou^ib,^  Bespitethis  pica,  nor*  limn  a  few  Issues  of  The  Con  rant 
wars  Issued  either  reduced  in  slso  or  «a  Tory  poor  paper,  or  both**  t* 

i 

Ca  January  27,  1773  the  paper  will  of  Watson  and  Ledyard  burned  to 
the  ground  along  with  a  largo  stook  of  rags,  paper, and  ether  itms,^ 

The  widows  of  the  founders,  Barash  Watson  and  Sarah  Ledyard,  immediately 
petitioned  the  general  assembly,  whloh  happened  to  be  in  session  then, 
for  a  substantial  loan,  as  they  olalssd  losses  of  13SCOO,  They  emphasised 
the  important  oontribution  made  by  the  will  to  the  eoggrsmity,  state,  and 
Continental  Army,  Feraiseica  was  granted  them  to  set  up  a  lottery  for'  f 
not  over  E15C0* Since  the  Courant  continued  publication  throughout  the 
War,  smd  since  no  other  adequate  source  ef  supply  sristed  In  the  State,  r 
one  say  safely  eoaolude  that  the  W atson-Ledy ar d  will  was  quickly  rebuilt 
end  resumed  full  operations,  ^ 

The  will  at  Worwioh  oontlaaed  full  blast  through  the  War,  It,  too, 
sorvod  the  war  effort  in  rarlous  ways.  For  exaxple,  the  edition  of  The 
Cogaaeotlout  Gas  otto  which  oontained  the  a  so  cunt  of  the  engagements  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  was  printed  on  paper  from  this  will,  la  1776 
Christopher  Lsfflngwell's  eon-ia-lsw,  Thomas  Hubbard,  become  associated 
with  him  in  operation  of  the  will,** 

™C.  C. ,  tormber  4,  XTTU 

*«Ux»  fire  my  hare  been  an  aot  of  arson,  rather  than  an  accident, 
Joseph  0,  Goodwin,  fiast  Hertford  (Hartford,  1379),  p,  138, 

47jt» h.,  Mwtir,  vm-vm,  xx,  sm«.  iss-isi.  iiso,  «.  %.  x,  eos 

^S®*  pp.  S2-83. 

<swto,  p. »,  .-*•  • 


2Q3* 


Several  ether  mills  ware  started  la  the  revolutionary  period*  One 
was  erected  at  Testville  soar  lea  Baron  la  1776  by  David  Bonce* 
Badoubtedly  the  proprietor*  found  a  ready  taand  in  the  busy  teem  of 
Bov  Haven*  for  a  fee  years  later  another  will  was  built  at  the  base  of 
Test  Seek  la  Tew  Barren*®®  '•  ‘  ' 

the  paper  Portage  was  re  fleeted  in  Ssra  Stiles*  ec&plalnt  that  he 
oould  sot  area  find  a  blank  notebook  until  after  a  search cf  sereral 


souths*  Be  was  forced*  soreover*  to  do  his  writing  cn  Tory  eoaree 
paper*  and  to  curtail  the  ascent  of  the  writing*®*  To  a  sen  of  such 
literary  proclivities*  this  was  a  narked  hardship* 

By  and  large*  it  appears  that  paper  production  In  Connecticut  daring 
the  Tar  was  carried  on  probably  by  only  four  sills  which  turned  out  barely 


enough  paper  for  the  essential  needs  of  the  press  end  the  State*  and  very 
inadequate  ascents  tor  private  seeds* 


.1  ; 


r 


;  *  .  *  ■  -  •» 


4 


* 


*  t 
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John  W*  B&rfcsr  and  Lemiel  S*  Funders oo.  History  and  Antiquities 
of  lew  fcvrga*  Coancotlcut  (lew  Save n*  1670),  p.^l^V^Wks ,  p*  'go* 

81  ' 

fer*  Stiles*  Clary*  1770-1760*  vol.  II,  preface* 
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6*  Iron,  St**!,  Rad  Cannon  „  * r.; 

The  Salisbury  Iron  district  offered  Tory  promising  possibilities 
for  development  as  the  loading  arms  manufacturing  center  of  Cosheotiout* 
Ear  veil  these  possibilities  would  be  realised  depended  largely  upon  the 


energy  with  which  the  task  was  tackled* f  w  ^  tv  *.r>,  v  . 

At  the  cartbresk  of  the  War  the  Salisbury  furnace  was  owned  by 
Richard  Ssith,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  had  acquired  the  property  in 
1768  from  Charles  Caldwell  of  Hartford  and  George  Caldwell  of  Salisbury* 


Ssith  also  had  taken  orer  interests  in  the  iron  works  at  Colebrook  where 

"refined*  iron,  or  steel,  was  produced.  The  tools  for  boring  cannon, 

among  other  things,  were  manufactured  at  Colebrook,  At  the  opening  of 

hostilities,  J^ith  returned  to  Englsmd  upon  business  and  left  his 

Connecticut  properties  in  charge  of  Jacob  Ogden,  who  directly  supervised, 

52 

however,  only  the  Colebrook  works*  •  *'  v  ►  v.,^. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  conflict,  Connecticut  relied  upon 
certain  temporary  expedients  to  build  up  her  cannon  and  arms  supply* 

In  first  place,  the  daring  seizure  of  Tloonderoga  and  Crown  Point  la 

tt 

hay,  1775  wade  available  setae  cannon  and  other  lesser  arms.  In  second 

plaoe,  in  1775,  some  sixty-six  small  cannon  were  obtained  upon  Idea 

w  54 

from  the  Yew  York  merchants,  Isaac  Bears  and  Theses  leers,  la  Boveaber, 

1775  and  March,  1776  the  Goremor  and  Counoll  of  Connecticut  sought 


further  loans  of  cannon  from  Hew  York,  which  faot  represented  very  clearly 


mm\?  ~  "  "  . . .  1  —  ■  . . . . . .  — —  ■  . -  —  ■  ■■ 

•  Louis  ?•  Middlebrock,  Salisbury  Connecticut  Cannon  (Salem, 

Massachusetts,  1935),  pp,  12-Y3#  Ins  Colebrook  works  burned  cn  August  30, 
178!.  Ibid,,  p.  13. 

53  ‘ 

Ibid,,  pp.  3-5*  In  April,  1776,  Csmssodore  Hopkins  landed  at  Hew 
London  with  eight  y-ona  cannon  and  aoce stories,  captured  at  Yew 
Provi donee.  Ibid,,  p.  5*  C.  R,  XV,  110,  127* 

p.  no  fto. 


■♦x.  c 


in  early  failure  to  graap  the  fundamentals  of  the  situation*®®  *• 
Connecticut  had  no  'basin©* a  borrowing  cannon  from  Bow  York,  bat  instead 
should  hare  been  considering  ways  and  means  of  producing  eamoa  for  its 


neighbors  and  itself *  *T*  + 


a.c  /•>  c*..  n  :• •  oar«r»^r*  fti; 


Fortunately,  the  Ceasnectiout  leaders  did  recognize  the  true  nature 


of  the  situation  early  in  1TY8,  cad  they  then  quickly  took  steps  to- -,f 
reorganise  the  Salisbury  works  for  war  production*  The  Governor  and  -  ’  *• 
Counoil  were  Informed  on  January  9,  1776  that  the  Salisbury  Furnace  was 
"in  good  repair  and  capable  of  being  improved  to  great  advantage  for  the 
public,  by  s&nufaoturing  iron,  casting  cannon,  cszmea  ball  &o."  Colonel 
Jedediah  Eldsrkin  of  Windhaa  was  appointed  a  cm*ma  cosMittee  to  repair 
to  the  area  for  a  thorough  examination  to  be  followed  by  specific 

fd 

reeceaendations  for  resuming  production*  On  January  29  Elderkia 
reported  back  to  the  Council*  The  nature  of  his  report  mist  hare  been 
faro r able  to  the  project,  for  the  Council  on  February  2  stated  that  no 
other  method  could  be  found  to  obtain  cannon  for  lew  Boren,  Steningtcm, 
Groton, and  other  coastal  towns  eaeept  to  use  Smith's  furnace,  and  that  ; 
there  was  a  "probability  of  success*"  Sldcrkin  was  appointed  to  return 
to  Salisbury  to  ©ft  things  started*®*  , .  ■  >  *  *  ■>.  r  r 

The  next  few  months  were  filled  with  the  tasks  involved  la 


organising  the  Salisbury  works  for  production*  Governor  Trmbull,  himself, 
loaned  Slderkin  22LOO  to  use  for  necessary  preliminary  expenses*®® 

"““"Vs—""** . . . ■  . .  '■  '"■!  '  I  I-'.— . . 

C*  B.  17,  178,  248* 

®®C.  B.  X?,  224* 

f  s  ^  p  t 

®7Ibld*,  p.  234. 

*  '  * 

68 Ibid*,  p.  238. 

4*4  *  • 


From  Massachusetts  Lessuel  Bryant ,  a  ©arnica  founder*  was  hiredf  and  other 

♦sports *  mostly  frcn  tho  Salisbury  araa,  were  secured,  Oa  March  18  the 

Council  formally  appointed  Colonel  Joshua  Porter  as  overseer  of  tho  ■> 

furnace,  with  aspic  powers  to  prosecute  aot It®  production  of  cannon  and 

related  itaas,®^  the  cotta  of  cannon  production  were  high*  Larg#  ' 

appropriations  for  Porter  recurred  with  isonotencu*  regularity  throughout 

tho  year  1776*  For  example*  in  April,  £500*  and  in  May*  ZSCQ,  mas  voted 

«0 

for  Porter's  use*  ct  . .  "w 

As  far  aa  Sew  York  waa  concerned,  the. thee  was  toon  on  the  other 
foot*  In  July,  1776  John  Jay  applied  to  Connecticut  for  a  loan  of 
twenty  cannon  f roa  Salisbury,  and  adequate  shot  for  thorn*  The  Council 
graciously  granted  the  request*6*  The  waling  of  shot  also  took  asueh 
tins  of  the  Salisbury  workers.  For  exmp le,  on  June  20*  1776  the 
Council  ordered  that  six  tone  of  nine-pound  shot  be  east*  and  also  taro 
and  coo-half  tone  of  one  and  one-half  pound  shot*^ 

The  project  at  Salisbury  inrolwed  many  persons  and  a  considerable 
establishment.  Besides  the  blast  furnace*  there  was  a  "molding  house*" 
a  "boring  mill,"  a  barn,  a  "bridge  house"  and  a  "guard  house*" 

Charcoal  had  to  be  brought  in  large  quantities  from  such  neighboring 
towns  as  Cornwall*  Sharon*  Canaan, and  Sheffield  (Mass,)*  The  ore  ease 

frost  the  nearby  mines*  as  did  the  limsstons*  Some  sixty  men*  or  sc* 

* 

usually  worked  at  the  establishment*  and  in  addition  several  score  store 


If 


C,  a.  XV*  249, 


*  a 


60 


Ibid,  *  pp,  258j  $29# 


* 

•  A*  J  '  *r  ^  * 
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ibid,  *  p,  490*  ■ 
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C*  a,  XT*  466* 


*  • 


cut  and  dragged  wood  or  a  erred  in  the  transportation  of  supplies  irsmrd 
and  of  finished  pro  duets  outward*  Poor  roads,  hilly  country,  and  long 
bard  winters  provided  serious  obstacles  to  high  production*  *  Occasionally, 

the  furnaces  were  completely  stopped  for  part  of  the  winter,**  due  to  * 

#*  * 

such  factors  as  impassable  roads  snd  failure  to  receive  wood  from  nearby 
localities*  Governor  Trumbull  and  his  Counoil  maintained  general  control 1 
of  the  project  throe  $icut  the  war*  Trumbull  considered  the  project  so 
vital  that  a  special  express- rider,  Will  lira  Wheeler,  was  kept  in  almost 
constant  service  on  the  Iehancsa-Salishury  routs.** 

The  first  important  act  of  the  general  assembly  dealing  with  the 
eenaca  foundry  did  not  omo  until  the  Deoesabar,  1776  session*  Previously/ 
the  legislature  (apparently)  had  been  content  to  let  the  Governor  and 
Council  set  the  policies  and  procedures,  and  Porter  handle  the  direct' 
saziagcetent*  The  Salisbury  cannon  up  to  that  time  had  been  used  for 
protection  of  Connecticut  coastal  towns,  for  loans  to  Wee  York,  and  tor 
arming  several  ships***  Wear,  however,  a  s tm  and  greater  need  had 
arisen— a  request  by  the  Continental  Congress  for  cannon  to  he  sent  to 
the  northern  forts  and  to  Continental  ships*  The  Salisbury  foundry  was 
asked,  therefore,  to  make  a  much  enlarged  contribution— one  to  the 

Continental  cense  as  a  whole*6*  In  place  of  a  single  manager  for  the 

* 

— —  •  . —  —  ”  - 1  — — ■■■"  — ■'  ■■■  ■■'■  ■  ■  "■ 

Widd lebrook ,  SallatEgry-  Cosncotlout  Cannon,  pp,  17-21, 

p.  IT. 
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C*  B.  XT,  $26,  an  example, 

66 

Sons  emamn  already  had  been  made  available  to  the  Continental 
forces.  (krvermor  Trumbull  reported  to  Washington  In  July,  1776  that 
there  lad  cast  at  Salisbury  fourteen  six-pounders,  eighteen  nine- 
pounders,  and  eight  tee lwe-pounders ,  all  of  which  would  be  amiable  to 
Washington  if  he  needed  them*  Trumbull  to  Washington,  July  17,  1776, 

A*  T.  ?.,  im,  Doe.  302. 


. 
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foundry,  a  eomaittee  ecepoaed  of  Joshua  Porter,  Benjamin  Hen*  haw,  and  lor. 

William  Whiting  was  set  up  to  oversee  the  works,  and  to  take  oar®  of 

incidental  necessities  such  as  rum  and  salt  for  the  workers*  Wide  see.:* 

discretionary  powers  were  assigned  to  the  Governor  and  Council  in  handling 

67 

all  problems  which  might  arise  between  sessions,  -.  The  significance 
of  these  and  the  related  resolves  lay  not  so  mi  oh  in  the  exact  particulars 
which  were  of  a  piece  with  the  earlier  pattern,  but  in  the  olear  and  .  < 
expreseed  realisation  that  cannon  production  mist  be  greatly  increased 
to  meet  Continental  as  well  as  state-wide  demands*  ^  ~  • 

-  •  Production  of  cannon  and  of  small  asms  reached  fairly  impressive' 
proportions  due  to  the  redoubled  efforts  wade.  The  general  assembly1# 
special  eoamittee  of  October,  1776  had  reeeseaemded  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  keep  the  furnace  going  through  the  winter  under  Porter’s  direction, 

p  3 

but  they  rejected  the  idea  of  building  a  new  furnace*  In  January,  1777, 
the  Council  voted  to  supply  General  Schuyler  with  thirtyvnine  cannon  in 


sites  ranging  from  ferar-peunder*  to  eighteen-pounders,  and  with  shot  for 
69 

then*  In  April  four  snail  cannon  were  ordered  sent  to  the  town  of 

»  ■*  * 

70  _ 

Greenwich,  In  the  same  month  Jededlsh  HL&erkin  was  asked  to  "make  all 

* 

due  enquiry"  at  Boston  and  elsewhere  concerning  the  newest  and  best 

designs  for  cannon,  sad  for  boring  and  other  steps  In  the  process  of 
71  *  ^ 

manufacture* 


67 

S.  R.  I,  130*132* 

681,  R,  W.,  YII,  Poes*  373,  377#. 
69S.  B,  I,  169, 

t0S.  R,  I,  216, 
n3.  S,  I,  204-203,  . 


209, 


Although  the  drafting  of  men  for  military  service  In  the  Haro  lotion 
eras  not  at  all  atrlot  a  a  ecsspared  to  that  in  tho  World  War  a  of  tha 
twentieth  century,  It  did  oat  eh  a  siseable  nsssber  of  sen  including  a  oat 

■  *  '*  -  •  •  •  "  ;■  V  *  V  —  r.z'rv 

of  these  at  tho  iron  works*  In  May,  1777  Eanshaw  and  Whiting  pointed.  , 

*  t  •  ■  **  -r*  -  i  *  T  *  I  /  ■»'*'*«  5: 

oat  to  tho  legislature  that  aosso  of  tho  foundry  workers  at  Salisbury  * 

J  "  '  t  '  ■  ' .  v-  * ,  V-  \ 

and  Cornwall  already  had  boon  drafted,  and  tha  others  had  booeas  Tory 

'  O'"  -’•<»'<  r-i 

uneasy  ever  tho  prospect  of  drafting,  or  fines*  Thereferejthe  son  thought 
"it  reasonable  thoy  should  bo  exempted  tharofrem  ao  long  aa  they  aro 

«  •  i  -  ’  «*  j-e :  *, . 

engaged  in  tha  fosiness  aforesaid,  oonoeiring  that  their  rospaotiro 


Serriooa  will  oendaoe  sore  to  fonrard  tho  warlike  operations  for  their 
State  in  that  oapaoity  than  in  any  other**#**  Therefore,  the  sanagers 


asked  for  exertion  of  forty  wm  froa  sorrioo*  Tho  legislature  shooed  a  - 

oo  ops  rati  re  spirit,  and  area  raised  tho  nooaber  to  bo  exempted  fron  forty 

^  *  *  ♦  *•  * 

to  fifty,72 

*  * .  ,  .  .v  '  >  •  ' ~ ‘  rs  .  „  ■  .  •  ?  ~ 

This  aot ion  ast  tho  need  fairly  adequately  an  tho  total  working 

fere#  at  Salisbury  so  ecu  to  hare  boon  oonpoeed  of  tho  followings 


Tho  nanager*  and  clerk 

Draft  mm  of  patterns  and  turners 

Founder  firoasa  and  welder* 

Borers  of  osnncsi 
Dressers  of  Cannon 
Clay  spanker  ; 

Oat  toman 
Fillers 


*  -  ... 

Ore  burner 
Oro  pounder 
Ore  whoolor 
Carpenter 

Colliers  and  oro  diggers 
Total 


72 


A.  R*  W«,  YII,  Doe,  SS. 
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A*  R.  W.,  Til,  Deo,  S89, 


<*  v. 


230. 
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-  SILXSBTfHT  FtJHUCB,  ^  }  * 

(in  the  State  of  Connecticut) 

:  ,  r  ;  r  *  s  „  /  .  ■  r  . f  ■  6 :  i.f  ifr.ty 


'id*;.'.-* 

?<mi  ' r-  *  ;  - 1 


Wanted  for  said  Furnace  a  great  Humber  of  Workmen  for  several 
Branches  «f  Business*  ospaci&lly  for  cutting  Wood  and  raking  tools* 
The  feast  Wages  and  Fay  may  fee  expected j  and  those  that  engage  here 
their  Country  as  well  as  they  eaa  any  where*  and  my  be  encouraged 
that  while  they  are  eng  a  god  in  this  Service  they  trill  be  excused 
fresa  all  other  Service*  The&e  that  enter  the  Service  with  a  Yiew 
of  cutting  Wood*  are  ds- aired  to  bring  their  Ax  and  Blanket*  All 
Gentles&n  Farmers  h  ethers  *  are  earnestly  invited  to  lend  their 
aid  as  speedily  as  possible*  ae  Csnnosi  for  the  Continent  to  be 
nade  at  said  Furnaoe  are  saooh  vented* 


April  &,  1779  - 


Ben  j  min  Beashotr* 
^  Whiting 


In  June*  1779  Whiting  again  raised  the  issue  vlth  a  petition  that 
all  of  his  necessary  workers  be  exempted  froa  nil  it  ary  duty*  The  1  over 
house  negatived  the  petition,  but  the  upper  house  voted  to  exempt  up 
to  fifty  mssi*  To  settle  the  difference  in  opinion  Messrs*  Elmore  end 


Fhelps  of  the  lower  house  o  oof  erred  with  Ellphalet  Dyer  of  the  upper 

house  &•  a  joint  oommlttce*  The  lower  house  reconsidered  and  finally 

75 

decided  to  exempt  forty  men  which  compromise  was  a oo opted*  Then*  ae 
more  recently*  the  draft  exemption  problem  aroused  strong  controversy* 
Apparently  Salisbury  did  net  always  fill  the  eennon  requirement! 
of  the  State*  for  Governor  Trumbull  in  January*  1775  wrote  Governor  Cooke 
of  Ehode  Island  about  the  possibility  of  obtaining  cm  non  from  that 


^Oasette*  April  11*  Way  50*  1777* 

wmiv-w  r  amn  , 

75 A*  K*  W.*  xn$  Do e*  284.  In  April*  1760  the  Council  upon  Whiting »i 
request  ordered  the  exemption  of  Whiting*  one  clerk,  o&e  earpenter*  one 
founder*  t®o  fi reman*  ©os  blsokeaiih,  one  ©re-feumor*  tsro  fillers  together 
with  such  others  employed  who  were  not  inhabitants*  of  Connecticut* 

8*  &•  II*  842.  Jacob  Ogdam  likesrlee  tales  petitioned  the  Council  for 
except  ien  of  hie  tery  workers  at  Cole  brook.  The  first  time*  on  August  20* 
1779*  the  Council  exempted  ten  mens  the  second  time*  on  April  23*  1780* 
Ogden  end  eleven  of  his  workers*  In  each  ease  Ogden  was  granted  exactly 
what  he  sought*  8.  R.  II*  387*  542* 


state*7®  Cooke,  In  answer  to  the  query,  stated  that  the  Providence 
furnace  earners  si  reedy  had  orders  for  coo  hundred  end  twenty  cannon,  but 
they  would  be  glad  to  serve  Connecticut  If  enough  workers  oould  be 
secured,77  There  is  no  evidence  available,  however,  to  indicate  any 
actual  shipment  of  cannon  frea  Ehode  Island  to  Ccnncoticut,  but  It  it 
obvious  that  Ehode  Island  cannon  production  locoed  largo  for  the 

78 

Continental  cause*  •*,  vt  •  ~ .  vr-  *  -,it  - 

'  Salisbury  cannon  seen  to  have  ranked  at  the  top  both  in  quality  and 
price.  Soon  after  Congress  had  requested  the  loan  of  cannon  fresi 
Connecticut,  Reger  Shensan  wrote  froa  Philadelphia  in  March,  1777  that 

*  *  e 

assay  leaders  there  were  vsry  surprised  and  displeased  st  the  prices  quoted 

by  Salisbury  aanagers— £70  to  ESO  per  ton— since  the  price  in  Pennsylvania 

was  only  £40  per  ton*  She  man  defended  the  Salisbury  prices  as  being 

79 

caused  by  heavy  expenses  in  rebuilding,  the  soareity  of  wood,  the  high 
price  of  oharooal,  ®  and  the  long  distances  which  it  was  oarted* 

Moreover,  Salisbury  esnnon  were  moh  lighter  in  weight  so  that  the  total 

w?rumbull  to  Cooke,  tonary  31,  1776,  "Correspondence  of 
Governor  Nicholas  Cooke,"  Proceedings  of  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
XXXYI,  302. 

^Cooke  to  Truabull,  February  1,  1776,  ibid.,  pp.  302-303* 

76 

Earlier,  in  tossary  1776,  Valter  Stuart,  the  Cosssissary, 

journeyed  to  Ehode  IeXand  for  eaanon,  shot, and  shells,  and  consented 
that  the  Salisbury  furnace  ms  not  in  blast.  Walter  Stewart  to  General 
Schuyler,  tossary  23,  1776*  Walter  Stssrart,  Force  Transcripts,  268il0. 

73 At  least  £1430  was  spent  in  fitting  up  the  furnace*  Bishop,  I, 

611, 

60 

Charcoal  was  used  entirely  in  the  melting  of  iron  in  the  Salisbury 
district  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  eentury*  Keith 
Shame,  pass  la* 

*  mammmmmm m 


21 2* 


cost  tu  not  so  Ktieh  higher  as  most  people  thought* *®^ 

In  January,  1777  the  able  cossnlssary,  Walter  Stewart,  reported  to 

a  ecraaittee  of  Congress  that  Salisbury  was  demanding  £70  per  ton  tor 

nine  and  elghtesn-pcunders,  and  £60  per  ton  for  smaller  ones*  The 

oesnalttee  deeided  that  the  prices  were  ezhorbitant  in  oossparison  with 

82 

these  farther  South  and  refused  to  negotiate  on  that  basis* 

In  the  earn#  year,  hoar  ever ,  frequent  transactions  were  satisfactorily 
completed*  An  exssmple  of  a  specific  transaction  between  the  Salisbury 
authorities  and  the  Continent  is  glean  below# 


Bill  to  United  States  for  Cannon  Delivered  to  Sohuyler's 


"  in  1777 

J4'.  -  • 

18-peund  easnoa 

Q.001 

4 

9-pound  c  can  on 

300 

*  10 

6-poEcsd  eesnoas 

480 

10 

3-ponad  o  aim  on 

200 

30 

10-potmd  shot 

2*0it 

120 

9-pound  shot 

6*15*7 

300 

•  0-pound  shot 

14*9*5 

&m7H7t 

Froa  Pay  Table  Office,  Deeeaber  23, 

*  *  *  *>  i  *  **  **  <  *  r 

1787*w 

The  prices  listed  here  range  fresi  £20  apleee  for  a  three -pound 

approximately  £128  apiece  for  an  elghbeea-pou&der,  • 
The  Salisbury  Furnace  continued  to  pose  problems  of 
production,  supplies,  and  legal  litigation  throughout  the 


remainder  of 


SV 


or  8 hajm&n  to  Covem®*  Truabull,  March  21,  1777,  W*  C*  C. 


307*  In  a  later  letter,  Sherman  declared*  "Those  [oannon]  made  at 
Salisbury  are  allowed  to  be  of  the  best  kind** 


H, 


8%alter  Stewart  to  Samiol  Adams,  January  20,  1777*  Walter 
Poroe  Transcripts,  288*14*  Stewart  to  General  Sehuyler,  l&roF^,"Tf7fT^ 

83 

A*  ft.  W.,  XXXII,  Doe*  231, 

•  V 


the  War.  Most  of  the  tine  ocmo  kind  of  legislative  cosasaittee  va a  1a 

o~ 

/  •  04 

existence  dealing  with  one  or  several  of  these  problems,^*  —  H 

At  tines,  dissatisfaction  broke  oat  error  the  umn&gesswat  and  the 

failure  to  produce  no re*  In  the  winter  of  1778  the  furnaoe  apparently 

85 

closed  deem  temporarily,  for  it  was  not  in  blast  In  May,  1778,  The  > 

aooounts  got  j  tabled  up  at  tines,  too.  Porter  focesd  it  difficult  to 

oolleot  Just  compensation  for  his  work  and  expenses,  both  la  1778  and 

1780)  but  he  finally  got  paid  after  a  considerable  delay .  r. 

The  problem  of  proourlng  adequate  eupplioe  for  the  personnel  of  the 

establishment  at  Salisbury  oonstastly  occupied  the  attention  of  - the 

■onagers,  This  ecaoern  Is  olsarly  reflected  la  a  newspaper  notice  of 

October,  1777,  Eeashaor  and  Whiting  gave  notice  that,  with  legislative 

sanction,  they  would  exchange  pig  iron  for  the  following  it  east  coarse 

woolen  doth,  yarn  stockings,  toe  doth,  shoes,  leather,  cheese,  pork, 

beef,  batter,  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  six  or  eight  good  terns 

with  drivers.  At  the  sane  tine,  those  who  had  engaged  to  do  work  for 

the  harm oe  end  had  walked  out,  were  waned  to  return  or  faoo  prosecution. 

The  output  of  oamon,shot,  swivels,  and  iron  continued  at  a  fairly 

high  rate  through  most  of  the  war  period.  In  1778  improvements  la 

equipment  were  emulated  whloh  enabled  the  foundry  to  oast  some  , 

08 

thirty-two  pounders  for  the  Continental  Mary  and  Isw  York  State, 

8iA.  8.  W.,  XIII,  Doos,  106*117, 

^IMd.,  Poo,  113,  ;  ‘ 

®*In  1770  Porter  asked  for  £$21  ISsh.  for  330  day's  work,  A.  R,  W., 

.  XIII,  Deo.  114,  A.  R.  W.,  XX,  Docs,  294-297, 

"C.  C„  October  T,  1777, 

Bishop,  I,  512.  Mai oo La  D.  Sudd,  •Lakevi lle-in  the  Aasrloaa 
Svitmlttd,*  Ccrmcotlout  Magas  ins.  Till  (1903),  358, 
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Daring  most  of  the  period  from  1779  to  the  end  of  the  conflict® 

_  '  v,. 

William  Whiting  anted  aa  manager  of  the  Salisbury  establishment  on  a  * 

•emi-priTate  status  in  regard  to  operation*  He  secured  periodically  a  ‘ 

renewal  of  hi*  lease ®  paid  the  State  a  modest  rent®  and  generally 

89 

satisfied  state  officials  with  his  direction®  For  sereral  years  the 

assembly  displayed  sraoh  uncertainty  as  to  the  wisdom  of  confiscating  ** 

the  property  despite  what  seemed  like  adequate  proof  that  Riohard  Smith® 

the  csmor®  had  gone  orer  to  the  enemy*  In  February®  1781  the  legislator# 

re  bo  It  ed  to  giro  public  notice  for  interested  parties  to  appear  in  Way 

and  shoe  cants  why  the  entire  estate  should  not  be  confiscated  as  ths 

property  of  tn  enemy. ^  Wore  or  lest  by  accident®  the  property  merer 

wae  confiscated  .or  sold*  Smith  returned  to  America  in  1782®  appeared 

before  the  oo unoil  of  safety  in  lorsmber®  and  asked  permission  to  bring 

In  his  effects  and  reside  cnoe  more  in  Connecticut  upon  his  property® 

The  Council  referred  the  problem  to  Ihe  next  general  assembly  which  ‘ 

decided  that  Smith  was  slnocre  in  his  professions  and  restored  him  to 

91 

full  rights  as  a  oltisen  end  property-holder® 

Salisbury  furnace  business  continued  to  cone  trp  for  discussion  and 
action  before  the  Council  and  legislature  to  the  end  of  the  war  and 
beyond®  Whiting  on  Waroh  27®  1782  represented  to  the  Council  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  contract  to  supply  the  Comal ss&ry-Gtmeral  of  military 


'  I  ’  -  -  r  ii  r  1  •  ■  i  n  Mina . 

C.  R.  II,  248,  251,  613j  III,  548-549  ,  460j  IV.  102®  111-112®  In 
Vorember®  1760  the  Assembly  refused  to  renew  Whiting's  lease  and  ordered 
a  public  sale  of  the  property*  This  sale  did  not  work  out  properly® 
hcererer*  A*  R*  W.®  ZX®  Does®  502®  809® 

0 

*°A.  B*  W.®  XX®  Doc.  510.  S.  1*  in®  52S. 

*  *  _ _  ®  ®  **  ®  . 

*•.  t  «  .  —  0- 

.  *  t  *  *  *  *■  t  -  -*i  *  *  *  • 
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stores  with  a  la.rgs  aaount  of  shot  and  shall*  bo  that  ho  wished  to  retain 

92 

control  of  tha  Salisbury  property,  which  right  was  ones  again  granted# 

The  Salisbury  district  contributed  many  hundreds  of  cannon  and  hugs 

93 

amounts  of  shot  and  shells  to  the  American  causa  in  the  period  1776-1753# 

Without  these  cannon,  especially,  it  le  doubtful  that  the  war  could  hare 

0 

been  prosecuted  to  a  successful  conclusion*  The  constant  surveillance 

of  Governor  Trumbull  and  his  council  of  safety,  and  the  great  exertions* 

of  William  Whiting,  Benjamin  Henahme,  and  Joshua  Porter,  as  msaagsrt  at 

different  times,  contributed  greatly  to  the  suoeess  of  the  project# 

The  Continental  Array  in  the  Worth,  the  Connecticut  militia  and  o octal 
94 

teems,  and  many  Continental  and  State  privateers— n  employed  Salisbury 


cannon  and  amannltion  with  telling  effect.  ' 

Although  the  Salisbury  furnaces  proridsd  the  locale  for  the 
manufacturing  of  most  of  the  iron  and  iron  produo ts  of  xwro lnt ionary 
Connecticut,  a  feu  other  production  centers ,  nearby  and  distant,  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

The  Colebrook  forge  where,  as  already  indicated,  steel  was  made 
under  Jacob  Ogdon's  direction  produced  in  olese  cooperation  with  the 
Salisbury  works#  Tor  example,  in  June,  1781  Ralph  Pomeroy,  a  deputy 
quartermaster,  received  a  Pay  Table  Co— it  tea  order  on  William  Whiting 
for  him  to  provide  from  Salisbury  fumace(s)  two  tons  of  pig  iron  for 


- 55 - - - - 

S.  R.  IV,  111-112,  272-273# 

93 

The  total  of  cannon  actually  ran  into  the  thousands  bracket# 
Middle  brook.  Maritime  Copncotlout,  1,  2. 

>  t  y*  •  .  '  +  J  * 

94 

Greecmrleh,  Stamford#  Worualk,  Pairflsld,  Stratford,  Milford, 
lev  Haven,  and  lev  London  were  among  the  town#  receiving  cannon  from 
Salisbury.  . 


95 

use  at  &>lebrt»k,  -  r  *  *  •  *-  - 

Captain  Sazsael  Forbes,  of  Canaan  and  Cal  grille,  tho  pioneer 

iron-astater  of  nortiarestera  Connecticut,  had  got  up  tho  first  fomaoo 

In  tho  Colony  for  producing  east  iron  at  Lekorllle  in  1762*  Thin 

property  mutually  cam  into  tho  bonds  of  Richard  Smith,  so  that  it 

aorged  into  tho  Salisbury  history* 

Othor  iron  forgos  ooattorod  about  tho  State  actively  worked  for  tho 

patriot  oause,  but  under  tho  handicap  of  using  iron  ere  inferior  to 

Salisbury’s,  In  1781  a  forgo  was  orootod  on  lit.  Riga  by  Abner  and 
95 

Potor  Too  din,  but  its  groat  ported  of  prodootirity  ease  after  tho 

war's  end,  it  East  Haspton,  ibijah  Hall  node  iron  work  for  ships,  sad 

97 

won  rsnosrn  for  his  trip  humors.  In  Tow  Kilford  Copt,  L,  Haggles, 

esi 

Lornol  Tamor,  and  Orange  Tarner,  ran  a  forgo  in  low  Milford,  and  John 

99 

Phelps,  one  in  Stafford,  Another  important  o stabl lshaont  was  that  of 

100 

Elijah  Backus  at  Tsntio  store  ho  made  cannon  and  anchors.  Then  one 
oonsldsrs  that  tho  only  good  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Connecticut  wort 


A,  R.  W. ,  1711,  loo.  529,  At  tho  end  of  tho  war  Smith  recovered 
tho  Colebrock  property,  and  his  agent  Jared  Lone  sold  it  to  Joseph  and 
Elisha  Buell,  Irving  E,  ranchos  tor.  Tbs  History  of  Colobrook  (Winstod, 
Connootiout,  1935),  p,  39, 


•V  H.  C.  Pynohoa,  "Iron  Mining  in  Connootiout,"  Connootiout 
Magas  ins  (Iky,  1699),  T,  279. 


^Carl  F.  Price,  Tankoo  Township  (East  Hampton,  Connootiout,  1941), 
p,  65, 


*®A.  R,  W,,  117,  Dm,  288,  Pholpo  on  January  6,  1779  asked 
exception  for  his  laborers,  but  tho  lower  house  rejected  tho  request, 

99 

Ibid,,  Doo,  17,  Pholpo  se.de  grape  shot  for  tho  fort  at  Croton, 
S.  R,  Iax,  113, 

^°®Leonard  T.  Dacca,  "Torwioh,  Connootiout,"  Conaeetleut 
(October,  1896),  17,  177. 
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located  in  tha  nortisrest  ©oraer#  the  aocoraplishBont  of  the  forgot  in 


other  too  lions  of  tbs  Stats  dtsorre  sxtoh  praise. 
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7.  Powder 
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the  war  crisis  meant  that  for  the  first  t las  Connecticut  ms  foroed 
to  sake  a  deliberate  effort  to  a&nufsoture  powder*  1  ays  tea  of  bounties 
was  employed  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  pewder  end  eras  slnoe  the 
shortage  from  the  start  was  critical*  Hover  before  In  Connecticut's 
history  had  so  each  powder  or  eo  many  guns  been  needed,  and  so  quickly* 
Bore  than  fine  phrases  ef  exhortation  were  needed  to  product  powder* 
In  Bay,  1778  a  bounty  of  ten  pounds  for  erery  fifty  pounds  of  salt  pet  re 
manafaotored  and  of  fire  pounds  for  erery  one  hundred  pounds  of  sulphur 
maanfactnred  was  established  for  a  period  of  one  year.*0*  in  Ueosesber, 
1775  the  general  assembly  passed  an  "act  for  enoouraging  the  Manufacture 
of  Salt  Petre  end  Gun  Powder* "  Under  Its  prorlslons  one  received  a  ’ 
bounty  of  tea  pounds  for  each  one  hundred  pounds  ef  salt  petre  or  nitre 
made  In  the  Colony  between  June  1,  1778  and  January  1,  1777*  Inspectors 


should  be  ohoten  to  ensure  the  grade  of  the  products,  and  erery  town 
without  works  must  set  them  up  lnedlately*^02  JLa  a  special  incentive, 
a  bounty  of  thirty  pounds  awaited  the  first  and  second  persons  building 
a  powder  mill  sad  manufacturing  five  hundred  pounds  of  good  powder*1 
In  Bay,  1778  the  legislature  esaae  forward  with  an  elaborate  bill 

*  l  •*  ' «  *  .  .T  *  ’  *  ]  *_  t 

ooneo  11  dating  end  Improving  the  earlier  acts  on  the  subject*  A  bounty 
of  four  shillings  per  pound  applied  to  all  salt  petre  made  before 
June  1,  1776,  and  twe  shillings,  before  January  1,  1777,  if  passed  by 

•  *  •  f  .  «  ,  ,  i  •  # 

Inspectors#  A  basic  prioe  of  three  shillings  per  pound  was  established 
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o*  1*  17,  18. 
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C.  k.  I?,  190-191. 
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for  salt  pitr«i  and  of  nine  dollar*  par  iamdrocbeigbt ,  tor  good 
powder#*0*  That*  bounties  constituted  a  roal  strain  upon  tho  slander  ’ T 
financial  resources  of  tho  State#  bat  tho  crisis  would  brook  no  delay#  ^ 
Tot  do  spit  o  tho  eaoouragesmnt  offered  for  making  pcordo  r#  thoro  see* 
to  hay#  boon  Tory  fow  each  establishments  tot  op  in  tho  State*'  la  ~ 

Dec  ember#  1775  William  and  George  Pitkin  of  Kart  Hartford  wore-  granted 
liberty  to  ereot  a  powder  mill  on  a  etrooji  about  three  miles  from  the 
River#  At  tho  same  session  a  lioenae  wa a  granted  to  Jedidiah  Bldorkim 
and  Nathaniel  Vhlea  of  Windham  for  tho  aaae  purpose*  The  following 
winter  on  Maroh  19  Aden  Baboo  ok  of  Hew  Horen  appeared  before  the  u- 
Governor  and  Counoil  in  behalf  of  Jeremiah  Atwater#  laaas  Doolittle# 

Darld  Austin,  and  himself  to  ask  for  a  permit  for  a  powder-mill#  Be 
obtained  full  aatitfaotlon  in  the  matter#*0’*  Another  mill  waa  established 
at  Glastonbury  in  1776#*°*  The  geographical  dispersion  of  the  new  powder 
mills  into  tho  different  aeotiona  of  the  state  beome  fairly  complete 
with  the  authorisation  by  the  legislature  for  mills  at  Stratford  and 
Salisbury  in  May,  1T76*10* 


C#  R#  IV#  287-289#  Selectmen  served  as  the  inspectors ,  The  two 
,  houses  of  tho  legislature  experienced  great  difficulty  in  reaching  an 
agreement  upon  this  bill#  Differing  votes  in  the  two  bodies  necessitated 
joint  OGOBdttee  action  to  solve  the  problem#  Connecticut  Miscellaneous 
gapers#  1657-1783* 

l05C.  R#  17#  204-205,  213-214,  251.  .... 

Arthur  P#  Van  Oelder  and  Hugo  Schlatter#  History  of  the  Explosives 
Industry  in  irorioa  (lew  York,  1927)#  p#  52.  The  mil  blow  up  on 
luga st  23,  17?/,  and  six  persons  were  killed#  Before  that  time  large 
amounts  of  saltpetre  were  delivered  to  the  mill  by  nearby  towns.  For 
exmnple#  Saybroek  sent  1943  lb.  8  os.  on  February  20,  1777.  A#  R#  W*# 

•er»  2#  XXXIX,  79#  The  mill  most  have  been  rebuilt  because  it  delivered 
50,974  pounds  of  powder  to  various  towns  in  17S1.  A.  R.  W.#  XXXII#  Doo,  354. 

107C.  R •  XV,  350-351#  357.  Robert  Fairchild,  Stephen  Boroughs#  sad 
Abraham  Brinsmade  wore  the  Stratford  operators i  David  Griffin#  John  William# 
and  John  Knickerbocker#  those  at  Salisbury#  The  Upper  House  of  the 
legislature  shored  such  hesitancy  about  the  Salisbury  petition#  but  finally 
assented#  Connecticut  Miscellaneous  Papers #  1637-1783. 


■ -  ■ - ' 
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The  b&sio  legislative  aots  concerning  this  phase  of  posder 
produotioa  for  the  war  period  were  largely  completed  by  the  fall  of  1776 
when  aots  providing  for  Inspectors  of  powder #  and  for  a  system  of  bonding 
of  producers*  rounded  out  the  program# 

Another  phase  of  powder  production  also  demanded  much  attention*-* 
the  matter  of  proouring  salt  pet  re#  an  essential  in  the  powder-waking 
prooees#  The  fundamental  act  covering  this  problem  wae  that  of  Hay# 

1775  which  established  a  bounty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  fifty  pounds  of 
salt  petro  made  in  the  State  within  one  year#  and  a  bounty  of  five  pounds 
for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  sulphur#  another  essential  ingredient# 

Other  aots  to  encourage  production  followed  along  through  1778#  and  they 
elosely  paralleled  those  for  increasing  powder  production  since  the  two 
were  so  inseparably  bound  together#^  .f  1 

•  S — * 

Although  there  never  was  a  fully  adequate  supply  of  powder  available 
in  Connect  lout  to  meet  all  wartime  demands#  the  rate  of  production  wae 
stepped  up  greatly#  By  May  22#  1778  Jedidiah  Eldorkin  and  lathaniel 
Wales  announced  to  the  general  assembly  that  they  had  constructed  their 
powder  mill  and  made  ever  1000  pounds  of  good  powder#  Therefore#  they 
desired  the  bounty  of  £50#  which  wae  voted  to  them#*** 


- - - - - 

S.  R#  I*  8-9#  135#  A  bond  of  £2000  wae  required  after  the  Upper 
Bouse  had  reduoed  the  requirement  from  £4000.  A#  R#  V##  Y,  Doe#  545# 

.  J  *.  '•  »  '  *  **  -  '  !*«".'■  *  f 
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C#  R.  ZY#  18#  Sulphur  was  acquired  during  the  war  from  the  West 
Indies#  especially  Dominica*  -  Riddlebnook#  II#  203# 

#  *  *t  e  * 

*'  •» 
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C.  R#  XY#  190#  199#  258#  237,350,  Scsse  of  the  salt  petre  and 
sulphur#  was  sent  into  Dutch* s»  County#  Yew  York  for  use  in  making 
pesrder#  C#  R.  XY#  101# 
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C#  R#  XV,  371# 
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At  the  local  tcro  level.  a  real  effort  socna  to  hare  been  made  to 

*  # 

help  the  cause#  mostly  through  enocuragcasent  of  saltpetre  production# 

For  example#  Farmington  officials  gave  encouragement  to  John  TreadweU 

112 

and  Kartin  Boll#  and  much  was  produced  by  then#  In  Windham  County# 
the  production  of  saltpetre  increased  very  greatly#  probably  due  partly 

to  the  location  of  the  powder  mill  at  Windham.  As  a  sample  of  the 

* 

pre-railing  Indus triousness  #  the  towns  in  the  County  provided  the  mill 


with  4 2,668  pounds  of  saltpetre  in  three  months  ending  in  February#  - 

•  '*  *  *  *  '  * 

1777#^^  Jkmcmg  those  who  brought  large  amounts  to  the  mill  were  Abel 

•  • 

Clark  and  Ha  than  Frink#  of  Poafret#  and  John  Brcvn  of  Wind  has#*** 

Sereral  Interesting  oases  interring  saltpetre  manufacture  came  - 

before  the  general  assembly.  In  one  of  these#  John  Soerol  and  Eos  ewe  11 

Woodward  of  Guilford#  in  ioreaber#  1776#  petitioned  to  be  released  fresi 

militia  service  and  freed  from  any  penalty  for  failure  to  report  upon 

ea  earlier  oeoasion  upon  the  grounds  that  they  were  engaged  in  making 

116 

saltpetre#  Both  houses  answered  with  a  resounding  negative. 

In  another  ease#  the  general  assembly  was  confronted  with  a  knotty 
personal  problem#  Caleb  Atwater  of  Wallingford  preferred  a  lengthy 
statement  te  the  legislature  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  he  had  spent 
many  months  in  building  a  plant  and  launching  the  production  of  saltpetre# 
Already  he  had  completed  2400  pounds#  and  he  bad  on  hand  materials  from 

a 

which  he  eomld  turn  out  1000  pounds  more#  Be  had  reeeived  orders# 


^^Benry  Allen  Castle#  History  of  Plainrllle  (Plainville#  1918)#  IX# 

196# 

US  •  r  ' * 

Bayles,  p.  78.  On  December  IS#  1777  the  mill  blmr  up  with  the 
loss  of  one  life#  Lamed.  II#  179# 
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Lamed#  II#  161# 

1IgConne otlcut  lascellaneom  Papers#  1637-1783 .  A#  E#  W#  #  ▼# 

Doc#  32**#  * 
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aeax&shlle,  to  starch  with  the  T euth  Begimest,  end  ho  was  willing  to  do  so* 

Tot,  ho  fait  that  the  wamffccture  of  saltpetre  woo  koto  essential  to  the 

public  welfare  since  ho  mi  capable  of  producing  250  pounds  weekly.  ... 

Purthcmore,  ho  did  go  to  Sow  York:  In  Kerch  while  his  works  regained 

idle.  Ho,  therefore,  waked  to  to  relieved  frees  oorrloo,  whioh  request 

115 

was  heartily  concurred  la  by  both  h coses*  This  notion  evidenced  on 

intent  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  eoneidor  each  ease  upon  its 
individual  aorits,  rather  than  to  adopt  ea  inflexible  policy  la  ruoh 


matter*. 


."  X  f- 


11  though  the  Preach  Alliance  Involved,  anoeg  its  saay  helpful 
naif leations ,  aa  increase  la  the  eaecat  of  powder  available  fr on  outside 
•curoes,  it  did  not  aeon  that  Connecticut  could  curtail  or  stop  its 


production*  The  increasing  scope  of  the  military  campaign*  necessitated 
the  utmost  efforts  to  hoop  production  of  powder  high*  More  then  ones 
General  Washington  wrote  to  Governor  Tmboll  about  the  imperative  need 
for  additional  powder  from  Connecticut.^* 

The  outjxrt  of  powder  did  not  always  measure  up  to  acceptable  standards 
of  quality*  for  instance.  Governor  Greene  of  Eh  ode  Island  wrote  to 
General  Sullivan  in  ingust,  1776  that  a  largo  quantity  of  the  powder  fren 
Connecticut  was  unfit  for  use.^*  The  trouble  with  poor  powder  apparently 
continued,  for  oooplainrts  oasas  is  from,  other  sources*  Peter  Colt,  on# 
of  the  oomads series  in  the  State,  lodged  with  Governor  Trumbull  a  vigorous 
complaint  against  the  few  B even  powder  works*  Se  bad  purchased  S500  pounds 


- gg - - - - - - - — - 

Ibid*  Also,  in  briefer  fora*  in  S*  R*  I,  16. 
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Washington  to  Trumbull,  July  S,  1780,  M*H.8*C.,  L,  183.' 

116  -  -  -  .  .  * 

Collections  of  Shodo  Island  Historical  Society,  YT,  207,  206. 
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of  gun  pew  der.  and  eent  2500  to  Boston  for  use  of  privateers*  The  entire 

lot  had  been  ocndessnad  as  us® loss  so  that  Colt  was  enraged  and  sought 

quick  rectification  of  the  situation*^®  Governor  Tnmbull  Immediately 

referred  the  ocssplaint  to  his  Council,  and  the  group  appointed  Janes 

Wadsworth  and  Andrew  Ward  to  repair  to  the  powder  sill  for  a  careful . 

inrerbigaticaJ10 Ho  further  complaints  were  brought  to  the  Council’s 

attention  so  that  ocae  stay  as  suae  that  an  lap  Forwent  was  made.  It  is 

oertaln  that  the  Sew  Eavso  mill  produced  large  amounts  of  powder 

throughout  the  War.  In  Deeeasber,  1780.  Ezra  Stiles  reported  that  he 

had  been  informed  by  Xsaao  Doolittle  that  the  powder  Bill  in  Hssr  Haven 

121 

had  produced  80.000  pounds  since  its  inception  in  1776. 

from  this  brief  surrey  it  is  erldezrt  that  the  powder  industry,  a 
war-born  enterprise  in  Cocneotlout.  despite  oooasional  inferiority  in 
product  and  general  inadequacy  in  amount  ef  production,  did  make  a  - 
substantial  contribution  to  the  Connecticut  and  the  Continental  war 
eff ort*  4  .  ’  "  '  5 ! 

»  *  t#  *■  •  “  +  /  *  ,  ”  1  *  * 

«  -  ■ .  ,  •  ■ .  :  i  ?  a  * 


Peter  Colt  to  Trumbull ,  Deocmber  16.  1770.  M.H.S.C.,  LHI,  461. 
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8.  R.  n,  448-447. 
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Ezra  Stiles  Diary.  1770-1700.  in. 
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8*  grass  "  -  -  :  •' .  *  *  * 

Xa  t ha  natter  of  Baking  guns  for  the  Connect icrut  militia  and  the 

Connecticut  regiments  in  the  Continental  Artsy,  the  State  tras  better 

* 

prepared  than  for  the  manufacture  of  powder  er  paper*  Although  gun-sak  ing 
had  not  been  carried  on  as  a  large-scale  colonial  industry*  as  already 
has  been  seen*  the  large  mother  ef  active  gunsmiths  in  the  State " 
formed  a  splendid  nucleus  for  the  auoh-needed  expansion  of  the  war 
period*  Revolutionary  gun-making  did  not  involve  any  large  factories* 
but  rather  an  acceleration  of  effort  by  individual  craftsmen.  Many  who 
had  worked  part-tine*  near  devoted  full  tine  to  the  work;  and  some*  in 
addition*  di rooted  the  efforts  of  apprentices* 

•  '  t 

At  tho  outbreak  ef  the  war*  the  general  attitude  was  that  each  nan 

*  *  •»  .  '  •**'.-  *  ‘  *  •*;;«* 

should  provide  his  orn  am.  To  every  nan  who  provided  himself  with  a- 

gun  "well  fined  with  a  good  bayonet  and  eartcuoh  box"  a  bounty  of  ten 


shillings  was  to  be  paid.  If  sufficient  arse  could  not  be  obtained  that 

*  123 

way*  additional  anas  would  be  impressed*  This  act  of  April*  1778 
obviously  was  intended  only  as  a  temporary  expedient*  for  the  leaders  of 

4 

the  State  realised  that  any  serious  fighting  would  require  a  large 
increase  in  the  mother  cf  gtms  needed. 

.  *-i  1  r  *  r 

The  real  frontal  attaok  upon  the  problem  was  launched  by  the  general 
assembly  at  its  regular  nesting  the  next  month.  In  a  ocn$> rehens ive  act 
•for  encouraging  the  Manufacturing  Pire-Ams  and  Military  Stores"  a  bounty 
of  five  shillings  per  gun  and  of  one  shilling  six  ponce  per  gunlook  was 
established  as  an  incentive  to  gunsaiths.^4  in  October^  the  act  was 


122 


See  p.  93. 
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C.  B.  XIT*  418* 
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C.  R.  17*  17-18. 


,  /* 
J ' 
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extended  for  six  months. 


125 


Gun-silking  took  much  time,  bat  the  need  mu  pressing.  Hence# 


additional  inducement  eras  offered  by  raising  the  bounty  from  fire  to 
stren  shillings  six  penoe  per  gun  in  May*  1775#  whioh  standard  was  ;  *v 


was  established  in  Horember#  1775  in  order  to  safeguard  the  lives  of 


*•'  C 


In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  to  assure  good  guns*  many  poor 
go  ns  apparently  were  produced,  Cfa  Kay*  1777  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
precipitated  legislative  action* 


. ». 


Whereas  it  is  represented  to  this  Assembly  that  several  persons# 
who  have  been  employe d  to  make  fire-arms  for  this  State  for  the 
isR&ediate  security  and  defence  of  the  country  and  to  be  made  use 
of  in  actual  service  against  the  en cry,  have  throurh  unarilfulrese 
or  neglect  made  and  put  off  and  imposed  on  this  State  poor  dafiolent 
arms#  totally  unfit  for  service,  who  re  by  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
soldiery  mho  were  furnished  with  than  have  been  greatly  exposed  and 
the  whole  country  endangered!  And  whereas  a  fraud  and  breaoh  of  ' 
trust  of  this  kind  Is  attended  with  great  aggravation  and  productive 
of  the  most  fatal  misohlefs  to  the  public •».. 

>  <  .  ^  i  •  . .  1  _  jr  •  * 

The  general  assembly *  therefor#*  resolved  to  appoint  Colonel  Samuel . 


Taloott#  Colonel  John  Chester*  and  Major  Roger  Weeberry  to  investigate 
the  situation  thoroughly  and  to  report  all  frauds  to  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature.**®  *: 

,  *  i  f  . 

There  were  a  few  gunsmiths  who  turned  out  a  large  quantity  of  pms. 


m 


C.  R.  XV,  127. 


125 


C.  R#  XV,  917-518,  828.  8,  R.  I*  244. 


12T 


S.  R.  I,  72-78,  246*  877. 
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Among  these  was  Eezokiah  Huntington  of  Windham  who  igaxufactured  and 

repaired  guns  at  a  shop  in  Willim&ntio  from  1775  to  the  end  of  the  war* 

In  a  petition  to  the  general  assembly  in  Kay*  1783*  he  reported  a  total 

output  of  three  hundred  and  forty  ©ms,  and  a  bounty  received  upon  only 

sixty  of  the  gum*  He  asked  for  proper  compensation  for  the  remainder* 

129 

whioh  the  legislature  tardily  granted  in  the  following  October* 

It  is  probable  that  Huntington  ranked  first  in  total  production  among 

Connecticut  gunsmiths*  .  * . 

Another  very  aotive  producer  was  Uriah  Hanks  of  Kan* field  who 

specialized  upon  gualooks*  In  the  period  from  June  10*  1776  to  Jise  18* 

1777  he  manufactured  eighty- seven  *  double  Bridle  gtxnlooks"  for  the  State 

for  whioh  he  asked  and  reoelved  EL 7  8sh**50  In  April*  1778  he  filed  and 

received  a  claim  for  £3  for  fifteen  gualocks.*3*  In  Goshen* three 

gunsmiths  were  noted  especially  for  their  craftsmanship— John  Doud* 

Zbcnescr  Yorton*  and  Medad  Hills*  Dcud  and  Yorton  formed  a  partnership* 

and  divided  the  job  into  two  parts*  In  one  room  Doud  made  the  gtxnlooks 

and  barrels*  while  in  the  other  room*  Yorton  stacked  them*  Hills  had  a 

government  contract*  and  he  reoelved  most  of  the  guns  from  the  local 
1S2 

gunsmiths*  At  Stratford  Daniel  Ko  Even*  a  locksmith  by  trade*  undertook 

.  % 

gun  making  and  repairing*  He  found  the  proposition  so  profitable  that 

1M 

he  regularly  paid  a  fine  in  lieu  of  military  eerrioe* 


^8.  R.  V,  405  *  467-458|  Bayles*  pp.  Tl,  73. 
130 A*  B*  W*  *  H*  Doo.  161. 

151A*  R*  W.,  II,  Doo.  628* 


f 


September  30,  1777,  for  example*  paid  £3  for  failure  to  report  for 
militia  eerrioe* 


A  fairly  complete  list  of  Connecticut  gunardtha  during  the  War  ' 
laoluiM  tb»  folKwliei1*4  t( 


•»  -A '  r.  v . 


fame 

Team 

Woto 

Joslah  Adkins 

Outlooks 

Hathan  B&ilay 

Sear  London 

Repair  Work 

Elisha  Burnham 

Hartford 

Stephen  Chandler 

Oms 

Ebsaeter  Crittenden 

Guns  and  repair  work 

Jews  Curtis 

Water bury 

Gone 

Ssesuel  Dewey 

Hebron 

Barrels  and  bayonets 

John  Doud 

Goshen 

Gunlooks  and  barrels 

Thcsas  Fanoher 

Waterbary 

Guns 

Jonathan  Goode  in 

Lebanon 

Guns 

Captain  Janes  Green 

Gtms 

Timothy  Green1** 

East  Eaddaa 

Guns 

Stcael  Ball 

East  Eaddsa 

*  Guns.  Do  lire  red  153, 

Uriah  Hanks 

Mansfield 

Gunlooks 

Essakiah  Huntington 

Windham 

Guns 

Sincn  Huntington 

Repair  work 

Ados  Jones 

Colchester 

Ouns 

Darid  Lrarey  [Lowery] 

Westhorsfield 

Gunlooks 

Joseph  Lswis 

Groton 

Repair  work 

Daniel  MaZaren 

Stratford 

Guns  and  repair  work 

Silas  Kerrlmen 

Repair  work 

Moses  Icwton 

lorwieh 

Guns 

8  cm  el  Soyas156 

Goshen 

Guns 

Eboneter  Sorton.  Jr. 

Goshen 

Guns 

Lot  Osborn 

Waterbary 

Guns 

Arra  s  a  Falser 

Windham 

Guns 

Jodidiah  Fhelpe 

Lebanon 

Gunlooks 

Silas  Phelps 1^7 

Lebanon 

Gunlooks 

Joseph  Rirxs,  Jr* 

Derby 

Repair  work 

Lt  •  Ard*  Weltonl5® 

Water  tiury 

Guns 

Edward  Williams 

Gunlooks 

JTT 

‘Lertry  Da  Forest  Satterlee  and  Arcadia  Gluokcan.  Aaorlcan  Gan 
Men,  j^«U« 

l5S*iddle  break.  I.  101. 

^Caulkins.  Eorprich,  p,  569* 

A*  XU  W ..XX.  Doc*  95#  Fhelpe  olaiaed  bounty  for  twenty**  four 
gaalocks  on  April  13.  1777* 

138 

Bishop.  p*  516 1  Weeden.  II.  793. 
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It  can  be  teen,  therefor*,  that  gunsssitha  were  at  work  in  a  large 
number  ef  teams,  and  that  production  totalled  enough  to  oc&prlse  a  large 
contribution  to  the  war  effort*  - 
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9*  Shipbuilding  .« 

During  tho  w ear  years,  shipbuilding  experienced  a  ©odost  boca  which 
wu  caused  principally  b y  the  mad  for  new  ships  for  tho  State  and  tho 
Costimntal  H&Tles*  In  most  c&aoa,  the  priT&teers  were  sixspXy  co  inerted 
merchantmen,  built  in  pre-war  days*  end  they  did  not#  therefore,  represent 
near  construction.  «-r  f  u 

The  list  of  ships  built  in  the  State  for  the  Connecticut  IsryvM 
fairly  lap  res  sire*  and  included  the  f  oil  owing  i 


M- 


*  7  4r 

;  /  /  v 


2MZ '  " 

In* 

Captain 

PUCE  BOUT 

Date 

Jtjfeerlea 

brig  • 

John  Kott 

”  t  ,  %  ■  *  * 

Crane 

*  4  V 

rear  galley 

t  r  •  # 

Jehiel  Tinker 

* .  »  *  '  i  ^  *  *  •  , 

East  Had  darn 

*  .  r  '  ■» 

Befitted  at 

I.H.  1776 

Defence139 

•hip 

Seth  Harding 

Essex 

<  .  >  * 

tme] 

• 

Fanny 

•loop 

Whittlesey 

4  «  |  — ■ 

1776 

.  *•  •  *  i 

lfsw  Defence 

row  galley 

Saotuel  Darker 

Branford 

»  _  <• 

1779 

T  •*  f  ,  "  ' 

Old  Defence 

brig 

l  • 

Daniel  Deshon  end 
William  Colt 

Saybreck  (largest) 

state  re  is  el)  1776 

direr  Creaarell 

24*gtm  chip 

Seth  Harding  and 

Essex 

1776 

(260  tons) 

'  € 

Timothy  Parker 

-  *  «  •  -r;  • 

,/  . 

Besiatanoe 

brig 

Samuel  Chew 

• 

Sohuyler 

schooner 

Darid  Hawley 

^  *  *»-.—%  *  9 

Shark 

row  galley 

Theodore  Stanton 

lorwieh 

1776 

row  galley 

John  MoCleare 

ww  - - W - 

afvrwn 

1776 

* 

%  -  — 

f  *•  * 

e 

^  »  •  ‘  « 

•  i.  * 

r  y  .  * 

«  #  *  .  . 

■4  ..  -  .  .  •  ♦  * 

< 
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The  Defence  actually  was  purchased  from  Captain  John  Griggs  of 
Greenwich,  bus  lx  was  a  praotioally  new  ship  with  only  one  so  yaga* 

A*  B.  ¥.,  I,  567*  IX,  62.  . 
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Far  the  Ccratfrvntal  Swy 


*SV 


SWj> 

Coaf«tor»«y 

l  ~  1 

Truaball 

•  4 

Bourbon 

Connecticut 


22^. 

frigate 


*  Captain  .  * 
Seth  Harding 


35-gun  frigate 
(700  tons) 

40-gun  frigate 
(900  tons) 

24-gun  frig at# 


FLAC  B  BUIL?  Pate 

below  Norwich 
on  Taxis®  9 


Portland 
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Portland 


Portland 
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The  river  porta  were  particularly  suited  for  wartime  ship  construction 
aa  they  voro  cos  aider  ad  cafa  frea  British  naval  attacks ,  unlike  the  Sound 
ports*  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  chief  toons  engaged 
In  building  Continental  end  State  ships  ware  lorwich  (and  vicinity)  on 
the  Thanesi  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  Rooky  Rill,  Portland,  Middletown, 

Middle  Haddsm  (Xncwrlea  Landing),  Had  dan  (Higgasna),  East  Eaddaa  Landings 
and  Essex  an  the  Connecticut  River j  and  Derby  on  the  Eousatonie  River.*** 
The  Fortland-J&ddletown-Wethersfield  section  stood  out  as  probably  the 
largest  producer  of  new  ships*  In  the  euaaeref  1770,  tore  ships  for 
exasple,  including  a  frigate,  rare  built  in  Wethersfield  end  with  great 

iit 

speed,  according  to  Barnabas  Deane* 

The  building  of  even  a  nail  ship  was  an  expensive  proposition* 


The  Tnr~Vull  was  not  constructed  well*  See  Howard  Y.  Chape  lie. 
History  of  igjgrioaa  Sailing  Ships  (lew  York,  193S),  p*  57* 

C*  C*  S*  II,  120-122*  Mlddlebrook,  Karitlrs  Connecticut,  I, 
10-150,  passim,  and  204* 


142Piddlebrook,  I,  204* 
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Barnabas  Deane  to  Jerealsh  Wadsworth,  August  26,  1777 1  September  2, 
1776 1  Versed  ah  Wadsworth,  Klsoollsaaous  letters,  1777-1783* 


Captain  Jonathan  Lester#  for  example#  was  allowed  £861  18ah.  6  l/2p. 
for  building  the  row-galley  Shark  in  1776^**  On  the  whole  wartiae 
ahipbu tiding  was  direoted  toward  war  purposes  and  involved  a  moderate 
aaount  of  oonstraotion  which  largely  o  aspen  sated  for  the  loss  of  noraal 
peace  tine  oonstruotion*  ,  v  ...  ,r  ^  ?  -r> 
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9.  Lead  and  sulpur  mining 

Lead,  for  obvious  reasons,  waa  required  in  Kuoh  larger  quantities 

than  ever  before*  In  May,  1775  the  general  assembly  appointed  Jabes 

Esmlin,  Matthew  Taleott ,  and  Titus  Eoamer  "to  proride  such  stores  of 

lead  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  use  of  this  Colony."  Probably* 

neither  the  legislature  as  a  whole  nor  the  eosaaittee  members  realised 

hoar  difficult  of  achievement  this  task  would  be.  “*■  - 

-The  only  known  good  source  of  lead  in  the  State*  then*  was  the  nine 

on  the  Hirer  just  below  Middletown  to  whloh  reference  already  has  been 

raade.*^* * * * 5  The  seem  it  tee  was  authorised  to  sake  use  of  this  mine  and 

superrise  the  refining  of  the  ore  for  which  £400  was  appropriated.**® 

John  Stephany*  lessee  of  the  mine*  petitioned  for  a  reasonable  rent  to 

whloh  the  lsgislature  replied  with  a  re  so  Ire  to  pay  his  whaterer  amount 

147 

the  ralue  of  the  lead  obtained  exceeded  the  oort  of  produet  ion. 

The  mining  and  refining  of  lead  was  started  quite  rapidly.  On 

August" 21*  1776  Governor  Trumbull  wrote  General  Washington  that  srren 

or  sight  tons  of  rloh  ore  had  been  raised*  and  the  smelting  works  were 

148 

being  completed.  By  the  following  April*  Washington  was  calling  for 
as  much  lead  as  possible  from  Middletown.  In  July  the  price  of  lead 


v8ee  p.  95.  Mines  at  Hew  Cenaan,  Woodbury,  and  Farmington  were 

looked  o rer  bat  did  not  prove  valuable#  C.  H.  XV,  356,  329j  M.H.S.C., 

L,  2-3.  Trumbull,  History  of  C cmne otl cut,  II,  83.  In  1779  a  furnace 
was  established  at  Stafford  In  whioiT'1  eaci  hollow  ware  waa  made*  but  iron 

goods  were  the  more  typical  predict  there  apparently.  Weeden,  p.  792j 

S.  H.  in*  113. 


li6C.  H.  XV*  37*  99. 
147 

x  C.  R.  IV,  368-369. 
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M.H.S.C.,  L*  2-3. 
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was  pegged  at  six  pane#  per  pound.  ,  '  ~ 

At  no  time  did  the  Middletown  project  produce  an  amount  sufficient  - 

# 

for  all  tho  dsstnds  of  the  State  and  Continent.  Several  times  the 
general  assembly  called  upon  the  teams  to  collect  all  possible  leads 
first*  in  June,  1776j  then,  in  December,  1776  when  penalties  were  . 

ic  7 

stipulated  for  non-ooapliaaoe  by  the  following  Haroh.  By  December 

1776,  a  considerable  amount  of  lead  had  been  collected  at  the  Middletown 

162 

fumaoe  whloh  the  ocnalttee  was  ordered  to  hare  cast  into  bullets*. 


Early  in  1778  the  State's  leaders  decided  that  the  Kiddie  town  lead 
project  had  failed  to  prove  its  worth  despite  intense  and  able  efforts 
by  ell  parties  oonoerned.  This  conclusion  was  based  upon  the  belief 
that  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  State  had  far  exceeded  the  value  of 
the  results  obtained.*53  The  decision  was  undoubtedly  a  vise  one,  as 
the  vein  of  lead  ore,  while  rich,  apparently  had  nearly  been  exhausted 
in  any  oase.^*  let,  the  project  could  not  be  considered  a  failure 
because  a  significant  amount  of  cannon  balls  end  bullets  were  wade  from  ' 
tho  Middle  tom  load.155,  r 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  Var,  lead  apparently  was  procured  from 


** * * * 5°C.  R.  IV,  469. 

W1C.  a.  IV,  438 1  3.  R.  I,  124-125.  Kay  ecoounts  of  town  lead 
oolleotione  can  be  found  in  A.  R.  W.,  including  VIj  214,  262,  298,  370, 

388,  463. 

1623.  R.  I,  129. 

e 
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S.  R.  I,  538.  Titus  Hosasr,  who  handled  these  financial  transactions 
for  the  State  reported  in  Kay,  1779  to  a  legislative  oosssdttee  disbursements 
to  a  total  of  B6*051i4»2  3/i.  A.  a.  K.,  XIV,  299.  / 

'^^Kiddlebrook,  I,  201.  Rice  and  FOye,  p.  82, 

m 

Sore  16,663  pouade  of  balls  and  lead  were  delivered  to  state 
agents  through  March  20,  1779.  A.  R.  W.,  XIY,  290. 


source* *  outside  the  State.  In  March,  1780,  for  example,  Captain  John 
Do sh on  was  ordered  by  the  Council  to  puroha.se  taro  tons  of  lead  at  Boston, 
which  he  did.*^  * 

Sulphur,  an  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  was  eagerly 

sought  by  the  State.  As  already  has  been  seen,^*^  a  bounty  was  offered 

from  the  first  month  of  the  War  for  its  production.  In  Deoeaber,  1775 

a  special  oosedttee  was  set  up  to  locate  sources  of  sulphur  in  the  State, 

to  organize  the  procedures  for  separating  the  sulphur  from  its  ore,  and 

158 

to  date  mine  the  economic  practicability  of  the  process. 

In  May,  1776  the  general  assembly  entertained  an  interesting 
proposition  from  a  certain  Thomas  Bi dwell  of  Pennsylrania.  Bidsrell  asked 
the  State  to  proride  him  with  twenty  suitable  sulphur  pots,  tnd  with  free 
use  of  the  sulphur  ore  obtained  from  the  Middletown  lead  mine.  In 

0 

addition,  the  State  should  pay  him  E2  10sh.  for  erery  hundredweight  of 

sulphur  made  within  a  two-year  period,  ending  June  1,  1778,  The 

legislators  accepted  the  proposal,  tut  limited  the  amount  to  be  purchased 

169 

for  the  time  being  to  fifty  pounds.  Permission  of  the  mine  owners  was 

% 

secured,  and  Bldwell  toon  began  operations.  Be  presented  a  bill  for 
E27  llsh.  for  thirty-one  days  of  pr tlialnary  serrioes  through  May  1776.^®^ 


S  je  A  ■  1  ■  1  1  -  -  i  ■ '  ■  "  — " 

S.  R.  n,  513  j  in,  220.  A.  R.  W.,  XVII,  Docs.  219-220. 
^See  p.  220. 

WC.  R.  17,  199. 


*  •  •  •—  -  * —  ■  *-  —  — 

C.  R.  17,  325-326.  A  apooial  ooonlttee  on  sulphur  hod  been  set 
up  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  encouraging  sulphur  manufacture.  This 
oocoalttee  reecameoded  the  aooeptanoc  of  Bldwell' s  plan.  A.  R.  W. ,  7, 
Docs.  347-350. 
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A.  R.  W.,  HI,  Doe.  59, 


jn  t 


*i  .  i 


This  vai  only  the  beginning  of  what  proved  to  be  a  very  expensive 
undertaking#  Bidwell '  a  expense  aooounta  mounted  steadily  upwards *  but 
the  output  of  sulphur  was  hardly  noticeable.  In  fact*  he  submitted  a 
request  for  additional  tine,  beyond  the  two  years  stipulated*  which  was 

granted,161  .  .  . .  •  ■  ■  -3  - 

The  cessation  of  lead  mining  efforts  voted  in  February#  1778>  ^ 

apparently, finally  terminated  Bidwell^  aotivities  since  they  were 
dependent  upon  a  steady  supply  of  ore.  In  any  event#  nothing  further  was 
heard  of  his  project.  _  .  ...  .  *  r^,e%  , 

*  ”•  p  -t  •  i  ,  "  ■  1  i  ~  ••I'’,'.,'  •  *  \  "j  .  ■*  *j  “  .  \l’  ”  *  *  7  •»  '  'V*  . 
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Comeotiout  .Hlsoollaneoug  Pane  rs *  1637-1783.  A  typical  bill 
was  Bidwoll’s  of  June  l2#  17/V  for  226  days  of  work  and  for  miscellaneous 
sxpenees#  all  of  which  totalled  £89  llsh.  Payment  was  authorised. 

A.  R.  W. ,  V*  Does.  864-355.  In  A#  R.  W.,  VII#  Doos.  339-341.  (ifey,  1777) 
is  a  petition  of  Bids®  11  declaring  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
materials  said  wished  to  be  released  from  his  contract  end  paid  hie  •  . 
expenses*  whloh  was  granted. 
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Connecticut  Privateering 


Privateering  wai  employed  Tory  quickly  as  an  American  weapon 
against  England*  Relatively  toon  after  the  possibility  of  a  long  war 
was  realised  by  Continental  leader  s,  they  took  appropriate  measures  to 
open  the  seas  to  Amorioan  privateers.  While  privateering  seems  to 
present-day  Americans  to  be  only  legalised  piracy,  then  It  was  widely 
considered  to  be  a  thoroughly  honorable  procedure  in  wartime*  Already, 
the  British  Government  had  authorised  privateering  actions  against  the 


Americans. 


«T* 


*  :  *  t  *  v 


Certain  strategic  and  economic  considerations,  moreover,  recommended 
to  Congress  the  oosanl ssloning  of  numerous  privateers  as  a  highly 
desirable  expedient  for  Americans*  The  site  and  power  of  the  British 
Wavy  made  it  almost  hopeless  for  an  American  Wavy  to  operate  as  a 

l 

serious  rival*  The  vast  British  merchant  marine,  however,  offered  a 
tempting  target*  Furthermore,  scores  of  American  craft,  idled  by  the 
disruption  of  normal  foreign  and  intercolonial  routes,  and,  before  long, 
by  a  growing  naval  blockade,  were  available  for  use  as  privateers*  The 
American  shipowner,  foroed  by  the  ohoioe  of  leaving  his  ships  idle  at 

^  V 

the  docks  and  earning  nothing,  or  of  having  them  oosssi* sioned  as 


a  privateer  simplified  a  privately-owned  vessel  whese  ocas n&nder 
possessed  letters  of  marque,  that  is,  a  warrant  or  lioense  granted  by  a 
state  empowering  the  holder  to  make  reprisals  at  sea  upon  the  subjects 
of  a  specified  enemy  power* 

^Evt-n  in  revolutionary  days,  however,  publio  opinion  in  Wear  England 
upon  privateering  was  far  from  unanimous*  Wore  than  a  fear  publio  leaders 
decried  its  effects  upon  publio  and  private  morals*  Sidney  G*  Morse, 

*The  Tsnkee  Privateersman  of  1776, *  Kew  England  Quarterly  (March,  1944), 
X?,  71* 


'  "<W 


private r a ,  was  likely,  if  ha  bad  an  adventurous  sp irit* *  to  choose  in 
favor  of  privateering  •  If  th«  losses  tended  to  mount  too  high,  there 
waa  no  compulsion  to  continue  privateering*  One  could  get  into  it*  and 
out  of  it*  as  the  odds  shifted  back  and  forth*  Privateering*  therefore* 
was  the  chief  outlet  available  for  Connecticut  merchants  normally 

Involved*  to  an  important  extent*  in  foreign  and  coastal  trade* 

0 

Congress  took  ita  initial  action  in  Hovember*  1775  when  it  .  0. 
declared  explicitly  that  no  master  or  pomander  of  a  vessel  oould  oruls# 

't 

for  prises  without  a  commission  from  Congress*  Recommendations  were 
made  to  the  States  to  set  up  proper  courts  t  end  procedures  for  handling 
all  prise  eases  were  outlined*  with  right  of  appeal  to  Congress  reserved* 

In  March  and  April*  1776  more  specific  legislation  was  passed 
regulating  the  eommis stoning  end  othsr  d stalls  relating  to  privateers* 
Blank  oosudssione  were  to  be  sent  to  each  State*  bonds  of  $5000  or  • 
$10*000  (depending  on  size  of  ship)  were  required*  and  the  division  of 
prises  was  left  to  the  individual  state  to  decide*4  In  the  oase  of 
Connecticut,  the  State  took  one  half  of  the  proceeds*  In  the  other  half, 
the  owner(s)*  offioersjand  ores  shared  according  te  a  prearranged  plan 
which  varied  from  ship  to  ship*  „  ,  . 

Connecticut* »  first  official  action  was  taken  ai  the  May,  1776 
session  of  the  Legislature  when  it  authorised  Governor  Trumbull  to  fill 


Journals  of  Congress,  III,  3T2-375  (Hovember  25*  1775)* 

*  *  0  »  0 

Ibid* ,  17,  251-254  (April  5,  1776)*  Hundreds  of  privateers  were 
eamal* sloned  directly  by  Congress*  and  hundreds  more*  by  individual 
states*  The  privateers  of  Connecticut  seem  to  have  belonged  in  large 
numbers  to  both  catef^ries*  Gardner  Allen*  A  Haval  History  of  the 
Jteorlcan  Revolution  (Boston*  1913)*  I,  46*  “ 


the  blank  ©csssalsaions^for  Private  Ships  of  War  and  Letters  of  Barque  and 
Reprisal"  cent  by*  Congress.®  At  the  same  time*  the  general  assembly  gars 
the  regular  county  courts  Jurisdiction  orer  all  cases  involving  captures 

ft  t  ,  A.' 

brought  into  the  respective  oounty.  J 

Actually,  the  first  reoorded  action  in  Connecticut  supporting 
privateering  had  already  occurred  before  the  Kay,  1776  session.  About  a 
month  earlier,  on  April  15,  the  Council  of  Safety  voted  to  furnish  four 

Individuals  of  Fairfield  with  five  hundred  pounds  of  pcerder  "to  set  forth 

.7 

on  armed  vessel  against  the  enemies  of  America.  This  action  was 

followed  shortly  by  others  authorising  privateers  and  looking  to  their 

$ 

equipment  and  arms. 

Privateering  attracted  immediate  and  strong  iaterestjfor  the  colonial 
smuggler  gravitated  smoothly  into  privateering.  In  general,  as  Trevelyan 
suoolnotly  expressed  iti  "they  near  fastened  eagerly  upon  en  occupation 
which  had  an  appearance  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  patriotic  duty  with 
the  attractions  of  *a  adventurous  life,  and  the  prospect  of  enormous 


The  total  number  of  Connecticut  privateers  in  servioe  at  one  time 

' 

or  another  during  the  conflict  is  variously  estimated  at  from  less  than 


C.  R»  17,  316.  .  ,  .r 

C.  R.  XV,  281. 

. 

a  4  *  •  '  '  •  J  ~  ^  *  *l~  *** 

TC.  R.  IV,  262. 

*  •  »  y  •  «■>.*«  ,  •  .  • 

.  *  1 

8 

C.  R.  XV,  266,  401,  462,  625 j  I,  613. 


George  Otto  Trevelyan,  The  Acer! cm  Revolution,  Part  III,  346. 
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two  hundred  to  newly  three  hundred. ^  Probably,  the  higher  total  ocwes 


closer  to  the  actual  number. 

Sew  London  ranked  clearly  at  the  leading  pr irate® ring  port  in 

Conneotiout.  In  fact,  only  Essex  County,  Mnasaohu setts,  exceeded  it 

*  •  *  *» 

11 

among  the  American  seaports.  Sir  George  Collier,  Ccesaodore  of  the 
British  Fleet  in  Sew  England  waters  frea  1776  to  1779,  referred  to  Sew 
London  as  "a  f snout  receptacle  for  Prlrateert  ...  [whioh]  was  thought  on 


that  aooount  to  injure  the  British  trade  as  such  as  any  harbour  in 

C  ,  ,  •  t  1  • 

America."^2 

t  •  1  4  * 

For  Sew  London  it  soon  became  a  choice  between  privateering,  or  no 
shipping  at  all.  After  the  British  oeeupation  of  Sew  Toric  and  Long 


Island,  British  privateers  infested  the  Sound  and  soon  captured  or 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  boats  belonging  to  I we  London.  A  serious 
eoonerdo  depression  set  in  whioh  never  fully  lifted  until  the  War 


The  difficulties  confronting  Sew  London  privateers  were  formidable. 
The  configuration  of  the  Coast  and  Long  Island  wade  it  easy  for  the 


15“ 


Kiddle  brook  states  that  they  were  •nearly  three  hundred  privateers 
oosoais stoned,"  I,  10.  George  F.  ih*aaa*,  in  ?  of  the  United  States 
(Washington,  1653),  listed  202  vessels  and  Yv^a  men,  end  i..~  Ii  S.  Collier# 
in  Revolutionary  Privateers  of  Cc^^eetiout  (Kow  London,  1602),  pp.  27-51, 
lisVed  fcuTshlps.  i..  j  ^  -rcr  ^  tic  a  of  Cortot  lent  I  on  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  pp.  W*-w7,  gives,  in  all,  ©niyrTVi~privateers. 

n 

John  Avery,  Eistory  of  the  Teem  of  Lejivrrd_(lTorwloh,  Connecticut, 
1901),  p.  77.  Martin,  p.  SU7  "Wa  a  aeon  setts  sent  out  a  such  larger  number 
of  privateers  than  Connecticut.  Some  1600  letters  of  marque,  in  all,  were 
Issued  to  Massachusetts  shipowners.  8.  S.  Mori  son,  karitlrm  History  of 
Massachusetts  (Boston,  1921),  p.  29. 


^Hiddlebrook,  I,  iv. 

W-  .. . 


Can lAAns,  g<aw  pp.  606,  666. 
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British  to  blocks.de  Hew  London  harbor#  and#  in  fact,  all  the  Connecticut 

coastline •  On  June  19#  1776  Nathaniel  Shear  wrote  pessiziatioally  to  a 

•  .  „  ■  * . 

friend  at  Philadelphia*  *  , 

F  -  .  ♦  :  s,  ' 


-  Att  Press^  I  think  their  is  no  Cbanoe  Of  Escaping  the  Men  of 
Warr*  Cant  Kenedy  also  in  the  Ship  is  Still  hear#  they  hare  made 
Several  Attempts  to  git  out,  but  have  been  drove  back  by  the  Men 
of  Warr  A  am  xaioh  of  the  mind  they  will  not  go  out  any  more *14 


Although  many  privateers  were  fitted  out  in  Heir  London  in  the  first 
three  years  of  the  war#  few  had  any  eueosss*  The  blockade  remained  tight 
and  not  a  single  prise  was  brought  in  for  many  months  during  1776  and 
1777.18 


Some  privateers  were  owned  by  one  individual!  others#  by  firmsi  and 

some  were  supported  through  a  "shares*  arrangement  whereby  individual 

16 

risk  was  lessened*  The  toll  of  losses  ran  high*  Such  news  entries  as 

f'  •  » 

these  testified  to  it*  "Captain  Bigelow*  belonging  to  Connecticut  Blvei*# 

Is  taken  in  the  West  Indies."  "Captain  Palmer#  in  a  small  Sloop 

*  17 

Privateer  from  Stoning ton,  is  taken  and  oarried  into  Newport*  Likewise* 

•  '  •  e>  * 

Captain  Joseph  Bell  in  a  sloop  from  Hew  London  bound  for  North  Carolina 
was  captured  on  that  coast  and  taken  to  Hew  York.*9  Even  the  highly 

*  *  *  *  **f.J  *  . 

suooeasful  privateers  uruslly  were  finally  captured  by  the  British# 

•  »  •  -% 

for  example*  the  African  Rovgnue*  of  Hew  London,  owned  by  Ha  than  Is  1  Shear 


6*rs, 


p*  282* 


Marshall*  p.  106. 

16 . ,  ~  *  ' 

Adams#  p*  49. 

/  ’  m  •»  * 

1TC.  C.#  July  18*  1777*  Asa  Palmar's  ship  was  tbs  American* 
Middle brook,  II*  50* 

*  f 

UC.  C.,  April  21*  1780. 


and  Company,  enjoyed  fabulous  success  in  taking  sc ae  thirteen  prises  in 

1777  and  1778 1  bat  at  last  fell  victim  to  the  British  frigate#  GreThotmd# 

19 

in  Angaat,  1779*  Another  extremely  successful  privateer  was  the 
General  Futnca,  owned#  too#  by  lathaniel  Shaw  and  Company#  which  took 
fourteen  prises.2^ 

Catchy  advertisements  were  employed  to  lure  young  men  into 
privateering.  '  -  . 


The  fortunate  and  swift  sailing 

EE2GAJJTHZ  DEAHB# 

ULN  SCOVEL#  Commander#  Counting  18  si»-poundera#  will  sail  on  a 
Three  Months  Cruise#  against  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  in 
10  days »— All  Gentlemen  Seamen  and  Able-bodied  Landsman#  who  are 
desirous  of  Making  their  fortunes#  will  meet  with  the  best 
enoouragcEaent#  by  applying  ljEsediately  on  board  said  brig# 
at  New  London.  2i 

July  20#  1781. 

a 

The  high  hopes  of  the  *gentl*aMn  adventurer**  were  soon  dashed#  however# 
for  the  Deane  wa*  taken  by  the  British  the  following  October 

The  Connecticut  River  towns  sent  out  a  large  number  of  privateers—* 
at  least  eighty-six.  Wethersfield  claimed  twenty-eight  j  Middletown# 

sixteen}  Saybrook#  eleven ;  Hartford#  ten}  last  Saddam#  nine}  Chatham# 

/ 

eight  j  Glastonbury#  three}  and  Lyne#  one.  In  Wethersfield  the  enthusiasm 
for  privateering  soaaed  to  great  heights.  As  early  as  November#  1778 
Barnabas  Deane  advocated  privateering#  and  later#  engaged  actively  in 


l£*Mld  die  brook,  II#  51-$2# 


-Ibid,  #  pp.  98-99.  Later  the  ship  was  taken  into  Continental 
service  and  burned  in  the  Penobsoot  expedition. 


aC.  C.,  August  7#  1781.. 
22Hiddlebrook#  II,  68. 


23Martin#  p.  88. 
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Capital  for  privateering  came  from  ©any  part#  of  the  State#  Among 

the  prominent  camera  of  and  investors  in  privateers  may  be  listed*  John 

Dethcn  and  Nathaniel  Shaw  of  New  London;  William  Colt,  Joseph  Howland, 

An drear  and  Ebeneter  Huntington,  Christopher  Leffingwell,  Joseph  Packwood, 

Jabex  Perkins,  and  Joeeph  Williams  of  Norwich;  Frederick  Bull,  James 

Church,  Samuel  Kilboume,  Abraham  Killer,  Jeremiah  Platt,  and  Jeremiah 

Wadsworth  of  Hartford;  the  Deane  and  Webb  brothers,  Joseph  Eulkley, 

ty 

John  Poster,  Justus  Riley,  and  John  Wright  of  Wethersfield;  John  Welles 
of  Glastonbury;  Benjamin  Henshaw,  Comfort  Sage,  and  Kattheer  Taloott  of 
Xlddletoroi  David  Bates  of  Chatham;  Jabex  Chapman,  Humphrey  Lyon,  and 
8ylranus  Tinker  of  East  Haddam;  John  Blagge,  Abel  Buel,  Pierpont  Edwards, 
and  Hlchael  Todd  of  New  Haven;  Thomas  Kumford  of  Groton,  and  Benjamin 
Tallwadga  of  Litohfield.26 

The  British  shifted  their  ©sin  attack  to  the  South  in  1778  whioh 

resulted  in  sone  relaxation  of  the  blook&de  along  the  New  England  ooast. 

The  amount  of  privateering  increased  steadily,  therefore.  In  1778  there 

was  a  big  upturn  over  previous  years;  and  1779  and  1780  saw  the  peak  of 

privateering  reached.  In  1781, privateering  continued  at  a  lower  but  still 

26 

active  level,  after  whioh  it  tapered  off  until  the  end  of  the  War# 
frequent  netiaes  in  the  newspapers  of  the  sale  of  prise  goods  attested 

- rr - - - 

Stiles,  I,  497* 

25 

Stiles,  II,  passim.  Hall,  pp.  81-84.  A  number  of  other  New 
London  shippers  were  associated  with  Nathaniel  Shaw,  but  the  ownership 
was  listed  as  "Nathaniel  Shaw  &  Co." 

26 

Collier,  p#  20#  In  the  summer  of  1778  naval  quarters  in  New 
York  estimated  the  chances  against  an  unarmed  British  ship  reaching 
England  from  New  York  as  three  to  one#  Trevelyan,  Part  III,  p.  346 

fta# 
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to  the  considerable  suooeso  of  privateers  in  the  1778-1782  period# 

The  British  losses  from  Amor  loan  privateers  as  a  whole  reached 
serious  proportions  and  oauoed  grave  alarm#  Lloyd's  of  London  listed 
losses *  as  follows 


Year 

Merchantmen  taken 

Retaken 

Net  loss 

American 

1776 

229 

51 

178 

privateer  loeeee 

6 

1777 

331 

52 

279 

18 

1778 

359 

87 

272 

16 

1779 

487 

106 

381 

31 

1780 

581 

260 

321 

34 

1781 

587 

211 

376 

40 

1782 

415 

99 

316 

68 

1783 

98 

13 

85 

3 

In  1779  eighteen  prises  were  brought  into  New  London;  and  in  1781 *  among 
others*  the  Hannah*  taken  by  the  Minerva,  The  Hannah's  cargo  estimated 
at  £80*000  constituted  the  most  valuable  single  prise  taken  by  a 
Connecticut  privateersman#  Its  seisure*  incidentally*  may  have  been  an 
important  faotor  in  oausing  Arnold's  raid  upon  New  London#^®  Many 
privateers  were  destroyed  by  Arnold's  men,  but  the  raid  failed  to  wipe 


out  all  such  aotivity  as  the  British  had  hoped*  since  at  least  three 
prises  were  brought  into  port  in  November,  1781#®®, 


27 

These  notices  were  particularly  ooranon  in  the  Courant  in  1779 
1780#  A  typical  notice  may  be  found  in  the  issue  for  July  2*0,  1779. 


^Adapted  from  Mid  die  brook,  n#  5.  Middlebrook  states  that  Lloyd’s 
figure*  are  far  from  being  striotly  accurate# 

29 

Ibid,*  II*  163-164)  Avery,  p#  77#  Good  fortune  alone  had  saved 
New  London  from  earlier  direct  attaok#  Only  unfavorable  winds  deterred 
Clinton  from  attacking  in  September,  1778  so  that  he  sent  General  Green 
„  on  to  Bedford  where  about  seventy  privateers  were  burnt#  William  M# 
Janies*  The  British  Navy  in  Adversity  (London*  1926),  p.  106# 


30 


Collier*  p#  25# 
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In  the  later  stages  of  the  struggle#  privateering  became  too  popular 

for  the  good  of  the  regular  Army  and  Navy  and  the  State  forces.  Pay  was 

low  and  was  often  greatly  delayed  In  both  services,  whereis  the  poaaibility 

of  getting  rich  quickly  made  privateering  very  alluring. On  Kay  27* 

1781  Lt.-Col.  William  Ledyard  of  New  London  wrote  to  Governor  Trumbull 

that  the  two  artillery  eospenlea  under  his  ©oesaand  did  not  fill  up 

because  "the  great  number  of  Privateers  that  have  been  fitted  out  this 

season  with  the  great  success  they  have  had  has  taken  almost  all  the 

men  away  that  would  leave  home  from  this  quarter.”  Likewise*  man 

tended  to  prefer  privateering  to  the  more  disciplined,  lower  paid 

service  in  the  Continental  Havy.^ 

Privateering  played  an  important  part,  therefore,  in  the  economic 

life  of  Revolutionary  Connecticut.  Its  effeots  were  oonf ined  largely 

to  coastal  and  river  towns.  By  and  large*  privateering  did  not  bring 

sound  prosperity,  nor  large  overall  profits.  It  brought  color  and 

excitement*  occasional  rich  prises*  many  fruitless  cruises*  and  frequent 

complete  loss  of  vessel  and  capture  of  the  crew.  No  seaport  in 

Connecticut  grew  wealthy  from  privateering— not  even  New  London*  the  ohief 

Sit 

center.  In  faot*  New  London*  in  general*  languished  through  the  war. 


Aotually  a  successful  cruise  did  not  mean  ixsnediate  rewards. 
Sometimes  weeks  or  months  passed  before  the  courts  end  agents  proceeded 
through  a  slow  routine.  When  the  time  to  pay  off  ceme,  many  had  sold 
their  sharesj  and  depreciation  had  hit  the  rest.  Uorse,  p.  82. 

32 

Quoted  in  Record  of  Connecticut  Men  in  the  Revolution*  p.  607 
from  Trumbull  Papers. 

53 

Harold  sind  Margaret  Sprout,  Rise  of  American  Naval  Power 
(Princeton*  1942),  p.  Ill  Carrol  Starrs  aTcTou  and  Allan  Vfestcot£*  The 
United  States  Navy  (Philadelphia*  1943),  p.  12. 

^Caulkina*  New  London*  p.  536. 
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The  vast  majority  of  the  Individuals  engaged  probably  lost  money, 

although  an  occasional  operator  had  good  fortune.  On  the  whole, 

privateering  provided  a  poor  substitute  for  normal  peacetime  foreign  and 
35 

coastal  trade*  It  at  times  retarded  the  Continental  Navy  and  Army 
recruiting  efforts*  but  the  heavy  damage  it  inflicted  upon  the  British 
merohant  marine  probably  hastened  the  end  of  the  War*  Connecticut 
privateersmen  captured  close  to  five  hundred  ships  brought  isto 
Connecticut  ports  plus  many  taken  to  other  friendly  ports*^ 


f 


^  - 

Ibid**  Caulk ins,  Norwich  *  p*  406  j  Bolls*,  p*  673;  Weeden,  p*  772 f 

lams*  p«  51* 
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CHAPTER  in 

1  ’• 

local  Trade 

1«  lirtrodngtlqo 

The  War  had  a  irmn  impact  upon  local  trade  throughout  Connecticut, 

Local  markets  found  their  accustomed  chance  la  of  supplies  slowed  up  or 
partly  diverted,  or  both.  Supply  and  demand  got  out  of  balance,  with 
demand  often  outrunning  eupply  which  resulted  in  prices  being  bid  up* 

Commissaries  for  the  State  and  Continental  forces  scoured  the  oountryslde 
and  bcag^rfc  lerge  mounts  of  supplies  for  the  amed  forces*  Moreover, 
canters  of  wealth  tended  to  drew  scarce  products  cany  from  their  normal 
market*  In  most  sections,  at  various  tines,  a  real  labor  shortage 
developed  which  curtailed  production  both  of  agricultural  end  of 
aezmfaetured  good j*  As  is  usual  in  wartime,  substitution  of  more 
plentiful  for  scarce  items  was  common,  even  though  the  substitute  was 
ussaally  leas  satis  foot ory# 

the  effects  of  the  wartime  situation  varied  greatly  as  regarded 
individuals  and  even  towns  and  rural  sections*  For  sons  merchants  the 
war  brought  great  prosperity)  for  ethers  it  spelled  depression  or  even 
rain** 

2,  The  Hartford  market 

Hartford  affords  on  excellent  oase  study  in  the  Impact  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  upon  mercantile  activity.  Dae  to  its  location  in 
the  oenter  of  the  State,  safely  removed  frow  the  likelihood  of  British 

- j - - - - - 

Jeremiah  Wadsworth  is  on  example  of  the  class  which  prospered 
greatly)  Governor  Trumbull,  of  the  class  which  was  practioedly  ruined* 
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incursions,  Hartford  suffered  lass  interruption  of  its  commercial  life* 

Its  agricultural  hinterland,  also,  did  not  have  to  fear  British  attacks, 
end  remained  in  unusually  good  condition  for  sustained  production# 

Moreover,  the  mount  of  traffic  on  the  exposed  shore  road  greatly 
deolined,  and  large  amounts  of  "cross-state"  and  inter-state  trade  vara 
diverted  to  the  middle  route  through  Hartford!  To  all  these  items  can 
be  added  others  which  quiokened  oaoaeroial  activities#  Host  of  the 
meetings  of  the  general  assembly  were  held  there  as  New  Haven  was 
considered  too  dangerous •  In  addition,  supply  depots  and  a  French 
hospital,  vers  loo a ted  there#  Tot  despite  an  unusual  number  of  favoring 
factors  for  commercial  life,  Hartford  was  deeply  and  often  unfavorably 
affeoted  by  the  War  and  its  countless  eoonomio  repercussions# 

A  oareful  study  of  advertisers  in  the  Cat  rant  reveals  a  remarkably 
large  "turnover"  in  personnel.  Very  few  of  those  advertising  in  1773, 
for  example,  were  still  advertising  five  years  later  in  1778  j  and  fever 
still  in  1783,  at  the  end  of  the  war#  Of  the  thirty-two  Hartford  merchant* 
appearing  at  any  time  in  1773  issues,  only  ten  advertised  in  1778}  and 
only  seven  of  the  original  1773  group,  in  1783,  It  is  noteworthy,  though, 
that  most  of  those  who  lasted  to  1778,  still  remained  aotive  in  1783# 

A  comparison  of  two  successive  war  years ,  say  1778  and  1779,  again 
shows  the  great  extent  of  the  "turnover#"  In  1778  thirty-eight  Hartford 
merchants  appeared}  in  1779,  forty.  But, only  twenty-one  appeared  in 
both  years#  In  other  words,  seventeen  of  the  1778  group  failed  to 
advertise  in  1779,  and  nineteen  new  advertisers  were  enrolled#  The 

5  "  “ 

Robert  B#  Bast,  Business  Enterprise  in  the  American  Revolutionary 

Era  (Wow  York,  1938),  p#  82#  IXxring  the  war  part  of  i-artford’s  co*&a«roial 
gain  was  made  at  the  expense  of  New  Haven  which  was  olosely  restricted 
by  the  British.  Ibid. .  233* 
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turnover.  therefore.  oame  closo  to  fifty  par  cent.  If  on©  ooopare* ,  as 
a  randan  staple,  the  issue  of  Da o ©mb or  9.  1783  with  that  of  ten  years 
earlier.  Deoember  7,  1773.  he  finds  that  not  one  of  the  thirteen 
Advertisers  of  the  later  issue  had  appeared  in  the  earlier  one. 

Kuoh  oan  be  learned  from  Courant  files  about  the  extent  of 
specialisation,  and  about  the  personnel  of  merchants  in  the  different 
categories  of  trade. 

v 


Important  Hartford  Merchants  Classified^ 


(1)  Dry  Goo  da  (doth,  olothing,  ribbons,  rugs—and  "European  goods"  in 
general ) 


Stephen  Austin  (&  Co.) 

Caleb  Bull 

Frederick  Bull 

Will  ion  Colt 

lira.  Collyer 

Peter  Colt 

Thcreas  Hopkins 

Will  ion  Inlay 

Daniel  Jones 

Hugh  Ledlie 


Sanuel  Marsh 
Stephen  Heart 
George  Morrell 
Willisa  Rogers 
Will  isos  Seymour 
Peter  Verstille 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth 
Samuel  Weaootte 
John  Burbridge  (hatter) 
Cotton  Murray  (tailor) 


(2)  Leather  Goods  (shoes,  saddles,  breeches,  oxhides) 


Stephen  Austin  George  Morrell 

Frederick  Bull  Moses  Smith 

Caleb  and  Ebeneser  Moor 


Ebeneser  and  Hesekiah  Beardsley 
William  Jepson 
Lynda [and  Marble] 


Hesekiah  Morrell 
Smith  and  Coit 
Solomon  Smith 


(4)  Books 


Caleb  Bull 

Nathaniel  Patten 


Hesekiah  Morrell 


(5)  West  Indies  Goods  (sugar,  molasses,  rum,  eto.) 


Joseph  Barrett  Willisa  Lawrence 

John  Broom  Selah  Norton 

John  Caldbroll  Ebeneser  Platt 

Jeremiah  Wadsworth 

% 

(6)  East  Indies  (Aslatlo)  Goods  (spices,  tea,  etc.) 

William  Lewrenoe 
John  Skinner 


Samuel  Weaootte 


James  Bull 
Mrs.  Collyer 

(7)  "India  Goods" 

Stephen  Mean 


5 

The  List  is  oonfined  to  Hartford  merchants  who  advertised  a  total 
of  at  least  four  or  more  times  in  a  period  o  ova  ring  all  or  part  of  two 
different  years,  or  more. 
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(8)  Llguore  (wise#  brandy#  etc*) 

Ebenezer  Bernard 
John  Chenevard 


William  Ellery 
Joseph  Hart 


(9)  Hardy a re  and  Glass 

Aaron  Bull  (glass)  Consider  Burt  (spinning  wheels) 

George  Burnham  (files#  looks)  Josiah  Gibbs 


(10 )  Iron#  Iron  Goods#  Steel 

George  Caldwell  ELnathan  Smith  (nails) 

Peter  Colt  (steel#  1785)  Jared  Steven* 

John  Morgan  William  Tiley 

Peter  Yandervoort  (iron#  wholesale)  * 

(11)  Pottery#  China 

William  Ellery  Isaao  Seymour 

(12)  Jewelry#  Clocks 

E,  Axis  tin  Thomas  Hilldrup  (watohes) 

Enos  Doolittle  (olooks)  James  Tiley 


(15)  Guns  #  Pcrrder 

Josiah  Bisk  ley  (powder  Daniel  Hinsdale  (gunlooks) 

(14)  Miscellaneous 

John  Cable— bakery  Beril  Webster— indigo 


In  all#  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  Hartford  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-fire  non-Hartford  merchants  advertised  during  the 
war  period*  A  few  of  the  men  in  the  liet  were  manufacturers  primarily# 
such  as  Jaoob  Ogden  of  Colebrook#  the  steel  maker;  but  the  great  majority 
were  ohiefly  merchants  of  the  retail  type* 
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,  plan  or  main  street,  Hartford,  showing  the  nnt.mNcs  and  occupants 

AT  THU  PERIOD  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


Burr  St 


Joiiatltmi  Wa'l>u';rili,'  Srn  Coptni 
Kiiiimi  I  T.il'  oll,  M>  t  chant. 
(VI.  Talrntt'a  Store * 
f’utl  iri  Murray's  Turern. 
Daniel  Olc«»U‘s  Cooprr't  shop.  - 

Df.  Lemuel  Hopkins,  i 

Dr.  Ehakim  Fish,  i 

Zaehrrhh  Pratt.  Farmer,  i 
Thomas  Shun*-  >  Wm  ksnuth  <  shop.  , 
Wm.  Pratt,  Furint  r.  t 
Jiin»-|i||  1’r.ill,  Funner.  , 
Kitaue!  WaJs worth,  Farmer  nntl  Sr  a  ('apt.  < 

iD.ivid  Unit  s  Tuvan.  ( 
James  (‘hurrli,  M*rthnnt. 


r’M. 


Joseph  Talcott,  Treasurer . 


John  Ncvms,  Cooper  und  LluUhci.  m  |  Court  Ifoutt* 


"jJ.T’Pclaliah  Pierce,  Farmer* 

lj  -.  Col.  Samuel  Talcott. 

g  .  William  Moscly,  Esqr. 

3  .  Dr.  John  EndicotL 
n  Timothy  Phelps,  Cabinet  maker, 
a  -  Uichanl  Shepherd,  Tailor. 


m  Dr.  Jen  ton  and  Judge  Root. 

•  C.ipt.  Caleb  UulL 
■  -  Dr.  Morrison. 

Ji  George  Smith,  Sea  Captain . 


Ilayn*  %  T/*rd 

Old  Gove,  Slun.  maker.  a 
Ebenczer  Austin's  (johhmith'%  shop.  p 
I'litrirr'*  Ca/anet  shop,  a 
Udine*  Mookl  ir,  Bather.  ■ 
School  house.  Q 
First  Society  Meet  mg  house,  -f 

Brown,  Chair  maker.  ■  g 
Stephen  Austin,  Tailor.  B 

Cnpt:  Ho»»k«  r.  ■ 
Watson's  Printing  ofhie.  ■ 
Willi.un  St.mh  y.  ■ 

Widow  floppy  Seymour  or  Skinner  «■] 

Lillh 


$Mn«e*  Butler’s  Tarern..  m 
Samuel  Howard,  Funner.  *» 

Thomas  Seymour,  E<qr.  Laxryer.-  ■ 

Parson  Whitman,  fl 
Isaac  Tucker,  lUmk smith.  -a 

Gideon  t)un<:«  '*•  house. -B 
Elislia  Durnham's  Blue ksuuth' t  shop. . 

South  Meeting  house.  — 4 
Parson  Buckingham.^ 

Dr.  Jepson... 

Parsonage  house.  | 

Wm.  Adams'  Shoe  maker's  shop.  . 

South  Green. 


■  Dr.  McLean. I 

■  •  Dr.  lle/ekiah  Merrill.* 

•  •  Susy  Uniter's. 

■  John  ('ll*  nevard,  Sen  Captain.*0 
g  Thomas  Hopkins,  Sea  Captain* 

g  Fluff  Turern. 

B  Stephen  Meer.«,  Various  Trader, 
m  ■  Deacon  Ezra  Corning,  Shoe  maker . 
m  Col.  Wadsworth. 

■  Benjamin  Payne,  Esqr.  Laxeyer. 

»  James  Caldwell,  Sea  Captain. 


N»  ' Elisha  Shepherd,  Shoe  maker* 

I  -  jfligtr. 

I—Dr.  null,  snd  Rev.  Abraham  Beach,  Epite *• 
pat  mi  ms  ter. 


m  -  Old  Will  Hooker,  Butcher  and  Dlackemilh. 
w—  nurnham  haute. 

8 — Groce  house. 

Aaton  Bull,  Sea  Captain  and  Shat  maker. 


Capt.  Daniel  Slieldon,  Farmer. 


rvT 


Amos  Hinsdale's  Tavern. 


from  Hurler's  Historical  Collections 


Humber  of  Commercial  Advertisements  in  the  Ceairarrij 


Tear 

From  Hartford^ 

From  Outeide  Hartford 

Total 

1773 

32 

18 

50 

1774 

29 

10 

*39 

1775 

30 

13 

43 

1776 

33 

13 

46 

1777 

18 

16 

34 

1778 

38 

35 

73 

1779 

40 

28 

68 

1780 

33 

18 

61 

1781 

51 

24 

76 

1782 

27 

20 

47 

1783 

37 

26 

63 

Total 

3ST 
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Approximately  sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  advertisements  in  the  decade  were 
by  Hartford  sen ,  a  ratio  which  holds  roughly  for  most  cf  the  individual 
years*  The  number  of  advertisers  remained  fairly  steady  with  a  peak, 
of  seventy-five  in  1782  end  a  minimum  of  thirty-four  in  1777*  The  low 
total  for  1777  can  be  explained  largely  by  the  shortage  of  paper  so  that 
many  issues  consisted  of  two  pages  (one  sheet)  instead  of  the  usual  four, 
and  advertisements  were  then  usually  entirely  or  partially  omitted* 

Relatively  few  Hartford  merchants  advertised  consistently  through 
the  war  period*  Hot  one  advertised  in  every  cue  of  the  eleven  years 
involved*  The  leaders  in  consistency  and  amount  were  as  follows i 
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East  Hartford  merchants  are  included  in  the  Hartford  group* 


® Excluded  from  this  table  are  want-ads,  legal  notioea,  lost-and- 
found,  real  estate*  and  goods  for  sale  by  the  editor(s)* 
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Humber  of 
Years 

.  10 
10 
8 
8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

8 


Only  Caleb  Ball  of  this  group  could  poesibly  hare  had  a  standing  order 
for  advertising  apace  in  every  issue  of  the  Courant  for  any  substantial 
part  of  the  decade*  As  a  whole#  this  group  can  be  considered  as  among 
Hartford's  leading  merchants* 

Ron-Eartford  nerchants,  representing  many  parts  of  Connecticut  and 
of  neighboring  states  as  well#  also  advertised  in  the  Coo  rant.  Among  the 
localities  whidh  fell  into  this  category  were  the  follcwingi 


He me 


Type  of  Merchandise 


Adve  rtis ement  a 


Caleb  Bull#  Jr. 
Thomas  Hilldrup 
Hathaniel  Patten 
George  (and  Daniel) 
Merrel 

Stephen  Austin 
Janes  Tiley 
Thomas  Hopkins 
William  Ellery 
Enos  Doolittle 


Clothing,  books  107 
Watches ,  liquor#  groceries  82 
Books  80 
Leather  goods  and  English  goods  82 

Leather  goods  58 
Jeweler  57 
English  and  India  goods  63 
Liquor#  West  Indies  goods#  china  63 
Cloaks  42 


I.  In. Connecticut 


Berlin 

Hew  London 

Canaan 

Hew  Milford 

Cole  brook  ^ 

Heart  own 

East  Windsor 

Horwich 

Enfield8 

Forthfield 

Faming  ton® 

Hooky  Hill 

Glaat  anbury 

Salisbury® 

Goshen 

Southington 

Hebron 

Stafford 

I  Illingworth 

Suffield 

Lebanon 

Tor  ring ton 

Litchfield7 

Wallingford 

Mansfield 

Waterbury 

Middle  Had  dam 

Westfield 

Middletown7 

Wethersfield 

Few  Britain 

Windsor® 

Hew  Haven 

Woodbury 

6 

Five  to  nine  advertisers# 
v 

Ten* or  more#  advertisers* 
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II*  Cut-of-Statc  Groap 


Boa  ton  Springfield 

Groat  Barrington  Stockbridge 

Horthanpton  Wilbrahaa 

Pittsfield  Providence 

South  Hadley  Hew  York 

Westchester  County  (Hew  York) 


3*  Wethersfield,  Middlctcsm  and  Litchfield  merchants 

The  oontingents  from  If  ether  afield,  Middletcwn  and  Lltohflold  are 
large  enough  to  giro  one  a  good  picture  of  the  leading  merchants  in  these 
toms. 


(l)  Ifetherafleld 


Merchant 

Product 

Years  Advertising 

8 

William  Beadle 

Dry  goods 

1773-75,  1777-78, 

Platt  Broome 

Wine 

1778,  1780 

Leonardua  Chester 

Dry  goods 

1776-76 

Barnabas  Deane 

Rum 

1775,  1783 

Thomas  Denny 

Tanning 

1780 

Eseklel  Posdiok 

Wool  and  cotton  cards 

1781 

Sazauel  Banner 

Timber 

1783 

Alexander  Hunt 

Lime  juice 

1780-61 

Joseph  May 

Pins,  paper,  groceries 

1783 

Justus  Biley 

West  Indies  goods 

1778 

Leri  Riley 

Indigo 

1778 

James  Wallace 

Dry  goods 

1778 

George  Watson 

European,  West  Indies  goods 

1783 

Joseph  Webb 

West  Indits  goods 

1774 

John  Wright 

West  Indies  goods 

1778,  1779 

(2)  Middiet arm 

0 

Bates  and  Austin 

Dry  goods 

1782 

Samuel  Buell 

Silver smith 

1777,  1779-80 

William  Clay 

■Russia  da ok* 

1780 

James  Cornwell 

Wins 

1783 

William  Durie 

French  indigo 

1777-78 

E*  Penno 

Wine,  sugar,  spiees 

1777-78 

Samuel  Gill 

West  Indies  goods 

1775-78 

1781 


Beadle  suffered  staggering  losses  from  currency  depreciation,  became 
deranged  and  killed  his  wife,  four  children  and  himself  on  December  11,  1782, 
Stiles,  Wethersfield,  pp,  696-697, 
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(2)  Middletown  (Cent*) 


Merchant 

Product 

Years  Advertising 

Thomas  Green 

Biglish,  East  and  West 
Indies  goods 

1775-76 

Wenaley  Hobby 

Dry  goods 

1778-79,  1781-83 

Elijah  Hubbard 

West  Indies  goods 

1783 

Mary  Jehonet  [Johonnet] 

Dry  goods 

1775-76 

Joeeph  King 

Wine 

1778 

James  Lamb  (A  Son) 

Dry  goods 

1776-77 

Silas  Laurens 

Salt*  oil 

1779 

Giles  Mergo 

Nail  rods 

1779 

Return  Mergo 

Copperas 

1781 

Jonathan  Palmer 

Rum*  salt*  breeches 

1780 

Joshua  Plumb 

Codfish 

1774 

John  Rogers 

Drums 

1774-75 

Ebenezer  Sage 

Coats*  train  oil 

1777-78 

Comfort  Sage 

West  Indies  goods 

1782 

Lemuel  Storrs 

Dry  and  Wert  Indies  goods 

1782 

George  Thomson 

European  and  Indies  goods 

1773 

Jaoob  Whittsmors 

Teapots 

1781 

Chaunoey  Whittlesey 

1778 

Dr*  Willis 

Drugs 

1773 

(3)  Litohfield 

• 

Abrohsm  Bradley 

Tobacoo 

1773 

David  Buell 

"Camphire  oar" 

1778 

Charlee  Collens 

Dry  goods 

1783 

Elijah  Friable 

Dry  goods,  ream,  pepper 

1777,  1780 

Ebenezer  Marsh  and  J*  Beers 

Oil  of  vitriol 

1783 

Moses  Seymour 

Copperas 

1777 

Thomas  Sheldon 

Indigo 

1778-9,  1781 

Ellas  Shipman 

Dry  goods 

1780 

Jedidiah  Strong 

Mulberry  plants 

1777 

Benjamin  Tallmadge 

EaSt  and  Wast  Indies  goods 

1783 

4*  Individual  merchants  and  their  problems 

Vest  of  the  merchants  continued  throughout  the  war  to  take  goods 
for  goods—*  reflection  of  the  desperate  shortage  of  specie*  A  typical 
advertisement  from  Near  London  exemplifies  this  situation* 


Tallmadge  directed  his  appeal  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution* 
He  had  a  war  record  and  still  headed  the  Second  Regiment  so  that  he 
apparently  hoped  to  attract  the  veteran  trade*  C*  C. *  August  26*  1783* 
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JUST  BIPCHTED  BY 
JABEZ  PHRXIHS 

And  to  be  sold  at  his  Store  at  Norwlch-landing, 

A  Quantity  of  ohoice  good  COD-FISH,  fit  for  any 
Gentleman*  a  use.  Also  a  few  Barrels  Liver  Oil. 

N.B.  Wheat,  Rye,  or  Indian  Corn  will  be  reoeiv*d 
in  pay  for  FISH.  10 

On  November  3,  1778  William  Ellery  of  Hartford  advertised  his  willingness 

to  exchange  "ohoice  Hispaniola  molasses"  for  flour,  wheat,  rye,  or  Indian 

11 

Com. 

Oie  can  reasonably  expeot  that  more  than  a  few  of  the  younger  merchants 

left  their  shops  to  join  the  Army  or  Havy.  This  desire  is  reflected  in  an 

advertisement  of  Loonardua  Chester  of  Wethersfield  in  1776  announcing  the 

selling  out  in  wholesale  or  retail  lots  of  his  large  stock  of  iron,  wood, 

English,  India  and  homo  goods,  eto.  in  order  that  he  could  take  an  active 

part  in  the  War.  He  would  take  wheat,  rye,  oom,  flax,  flaxseed,  beef, 

pork  tallow,  lard,  butter,  oheese,  and  tobeooo,  in  exchange.** 

After  the  French  Alliance  was  consummated,  a  trickle  of  Frenoh  goods 

and  French  money  appeared  in  Connecticut  and  grow  in  volume  toward  the 

end  of  the  War.  S.  Austin  and  Co.  of  Hartford  advertised  in  1782s 

AH  ELEGANT  ASSORTMENT  of 
Chintses  end  Calllooee 

Just  imported  in  the  last  Vessels  from  France, 
and  to  be  sold  at  the  store  of  3.  AUSTIN  and  CO. 

Hartford,  May  6,  1702. 

°Gaxette,  January  26 )  February  2,  9,  1770. 

UC.  C.,  Horeober  3,  1778. 

12 


v 


April  22,  1776. 
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Nathaniel  Shaw  oarried  on  an  enormous  amount  of  local  and  intra-state 
trade*  Among  the  many  Connecticut  merchants  with  whoa  he  dealt  were 
Samuel  Olcott#  Peter  Colt#  and  Ralph  Pomeroy  of  Hartford;  Henry  Billings# 
Samuel  Broom#  Howland  and  Coit#  Andrew#  Ebeneter#  Jabot  and  Joshua 
Huntington#  Christopher  Leffingrrell#  John  Perit#  Leonard  Van  Buren#  and 
Ebeneter  Whiting  of  Norwich;  John  Broome  and  James  Rioe  of  New  Karen; 

Samuel  Burling  of  Middletown;  Barnabas  Deane  of  Wethersfield#  Theophilus 
Morgan  of  Killingworth;  John  KoCurdy  of  Lyae;  Moses  Bush#  Thomas  Johnson# 
and  Thomas  Pel  ton  of  Chatham;  Phineas  Stanton  and  Doc  Newman  of  Stoningtonf 
John  Cable  and  Elijah  Hallester  of  Glastonbury;  Abijah  Beebe  of  Eaet 
Radian;  Samuel  Lynd  of  Saybrook;  Sam  Squier  of  Fairfield  and  Thomas 
Wickham  of  East  Hampton;  and  Edward  Hallam#  Henry  De&hon# and  John  Eulbert 
of  New  London*** 

Shaw  had  a  rery  aotir#  trade  with  the  firm  of  Howland  and  Coit  of 
Norwioh*  On  January  4#  1779  the  Norwich  firm  sent  Shaw  a  bill  for  about 
E3000  with  this  request  "Should  be  glad  if  you  would  send  us  One  Thousand 
Pounds  by  Capt.  King— should  not  make  this  request  but  we  are  so  Crowded 

on  for  Money  that  we  ere  almost  Crasy**  Later  in  that  year  Shawvs  debt 

14 

reached  the  imp  re  a  lire  total  of  £13723  10th*  10d* 

William  Ellery  ranked  as  one  of  the  more  aotWe  Hartford  merchants* 
His  aooount  books  exhibit  scores  of  large  and  nail  sales  at  his  store# 
of  whloh  a  typical  transaction  was  the  following  of  June  2#  1781* 


13  ' 

Nathaniel  Shaw#  "Letters#  1776;"  also#  "Aeocunts#  1779*" 
14Tbid. 


1-6 

3-0 


Ben Ja fain]  Waters 

To  1  qt.  Run  to  Apr.  3  H[ew] 

To  1  qt.  Jenaioa  D° 

To  Cash  in  Chang  [gd  States]  Money  -3 

To  1  qt.  Run  1  qt.  Ditto  0-0  . 

To  1  qt.  H  Rag4  Rtsa  1-6  • 

£  o-ii-315 

Ellery  traded  considerably  with  Peter  Vandervoort,  formerly  of  lev  York 
who  acred  to  Hartford  at  the  start  of  the  War.  Among  the  products 
involvsd  in  their  trading  in  1780-62  wore  Lisbon  wine,  raisins ,  Button, 
salt,  real,  iron  bars,  nail  rods,  and  handkerchiefs,** 

Ellery  dealt  with  many  persons  from  other  parts  of  Cccmeetlewt,  and 
froM  neighboring  states  as  well,  which  seems  to  hare  been  a  ootsaon 
phenomenon  among  leading  Hartford  merchants,  for  example,  in  1776 
Ellery  had  transactions  with  Leicester  Payne  of  Woodstock,  Uriah  Brians* 
of  Cor  entry,  William  Wadsworth  of  East  Hartford,  Darid  Sexton  of 
Deerfield,  Anthony  Elsworth  of  B export,  and  Benjamin  [Jjepecn  ©f  Boston. 

5.  Bonrioh  and  Kew  Hawn  markets 

The  Konrieh  market  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  as  active  as  that 

of  Hartford  and  vicinity,  for  the  Konrieh  Packet  contained  a  such  lover 

average  of  advertising  than  the  Coursnt,  although  the  overall  site  of 

18 

the  paper  was  about  the  seme.  Among  the  more  important  advertisers 
were  Christophsr  Ltfflngwell,  EHakia  Perry  (leather  dressing), 

£ 

Killian  Ellery^s  Aopooct  Book,  p.  172. 

Boar  damn  Collection,  VIII,  3110, 

^William  Ellery**  Account  Book,  passim. 

*\?orwich*s  business  picked  up  markedly  after  1780.  Cam  Ik  ins, 
Bonrlch,  pp.  591,  397,  408. 


Zabdiel  Rogers  (East  and  West  Indie#  good#),  Andrew  Huntington  (United 
State#  lottery  tickets),  Ezra  Huntington  (maltster),  Edmund  Darrow  (steel# 
tea,  indigo),  Jedidiah  Huntington  (ocranissary-wanted  food  for  a  ray). 

Those.#  and  Russell  Hubbard  (salt,  sugar,  tea),  Elijah  Backus  (steel, 
nail#),  Dudley  Woo dbridge  (salt),  and  Samuel  Woodbridge  (European  and 
West  Indie#  goods). 

Hew  Haren  as  the  largest  town  settlement  in  the  State  was  represented 

by  a  large  mercantile  elesaant  which,  however,  was  eorely  affected  by  the 

War,  Like  other  towns  on  the  Sound,  New  Raven  was  fairly  closely 

blookaded;  and  her  foreign  trade  especially  was  largely  broken  up,  k 

sioderate  amount  of  ooastal  trade  out  of  lew  Haven  and  other  Connecticut 

parts  did  continue.  For  example,  in  the  period  of  September  27,  1776 

through  July  2,  1779  ships  entered  inwards  at  New  Havrn  from  Connecticut 

ports  as  follows  i  from  New  London— thirteen;  Norwalk— three;  Hid  die  town- 

two;  and  Stonington— one.  In  addition,  forty-one  ship#  entered  frost 

19 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  ports. 

Valuable  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  shipping  interests  of 

'  , 

revolutionary  Hew  Haven  may  be  gleaned  from  a  brief  study  of  the  registry 
of  ships  at  the  port.  The  year  1779  has  been  taken  as  an  example. 
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Hew  Haven  Coasters  Inward, 
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Pf.  ShiP 

&e^BJtoUga 

K&g&x, 

Tonnage 

When 

X&2XSL 

A* 

Comers 

Jan*  XI 

Sloop  Friend- 
•  hl£ 

Love re 11 
Hubbard,  Jr. 

30 

1778 

Killingworth 

Elijah  Austin, 
William  Eliot 
and  Archibald 
Austin 

Feb.  8 

t 

Sloop  John 

William 

Davidson 

36 

Prise  T 

Vessel 

•  I 

Amos  Morris, 

Iaaao  Hotchkiss, 
and  John 

Hemingway 

Feb.  15 

Schooner  Sally 

Elijah 

For be « 

40 

Prise 

T 

Silas  Shipman, 
Joseph  Howell, 
Benjamin  Sanford 
Russell  Clark,ar 
Elijah  Forbes 

Feb.  25 

Sloop  Lord 
Sterling 

William 

Brintnal 

35 

1776 

Branford 

# 

Piorrepont  Ed¬ 
wards,  James 
Gilbert,  Thotaas 
Wooster,  Joslah 
Burr,  Miohael 

Todd 

Uar.  6 

Schooner 

Betey 

Christopher 
Hughe • 

70 

Prise 

T 

Jesse  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Robert 
Fairchild,  James ' 
Gilbert,  James 
Drisooll,  and 
Henry  Daggett 

Ha r.  9 

Sloop 

Fanny 

William 

Miles 

30 

Prise 

t 

Joseph  Howell, 
Sben  [?]  Samuel 
Huggina,  Timothy 
Atwater,  William 
Miles 

.< 

Har.  11 

Sloop  Goodwill 

Benjamin 

Brown 

30 

1772 

Derlig 

1 

Benjamin  Brown, 
Benjamin  Sanford 
William  Helms, 

Gad  Willis, 
Thaddeus  [Cock] 

Hay  29 

Schooner 

D0II7 

Ebeneser 

Barker 

35 

1770 

* 

Massachusetts  Pierrepont  Ed¬ 
wards,  John 

Russ  ill,  Enooh 
Staples,  Edmund 
Rogers 

Sept.  14 

Sloop  Sally 

Benjamin 

ttallery 

15 

1774 

Olastenbury 

Joseph  liallery, 
Enos  Hesxaingway, 

Leverett  Parde, 
Abijah  Parde 
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Date  of  Ship 

Master 

Tonnage  When 

Where 

Owners 

Registration 

Built 

Built 

Deo.  2  Schooner 

William 

45  1773 

Plymouth 

Joseph  Howell# 

Friendship 

•  i  * 

Miles 

d 

Joseph  Trow¬ 
bridge,  (Caleb 
(Tr— ],  Ebenezer 
Peok,  William 
Miles20 

From  a  study  of  the  thirty^-three  ships  registered  at  Hew  Haven  in 
the  period  of  January  11#  1777-October  23,  1782  the  following  data  has 
been  assembled: 


21 

Total  number  of  owners  85 

Average  number  of  owners  per  vessel  2*6 
Ships  owned  entirely  by  one  man  4 

Number  of  owners  with  interests  in 

two  or  more  ships  15 

Number  of  owners  with  interests  in 

three  or  more  ships:—  8 


William  Helms— 6  (1  entirely) 
Joseph  Howell— 5 
Slias  Shipman— 4 
Robert  Fairchild— 5 
James  Gilbert— 5 
Samuel  Huggins- 5 
Benjamin  Sanford— S 
Ebenozer  Toamshend— 


4 


It  was  the  oustom#  apparently,  to  spread  one’s  risic  by  taking  interests  or 
shares  in  several  different  ships.  Some  ships  were  owned  by  as  many  as 
five  or  six  men#  but  two  or  three  were  the  usual  number.  William  Helms# 
Joseph  Howell  and  Elias  Shiprean  ranked  at  the  top  in  shipping  interests* 
but  at  least  a  dozen  others  had  extensive  investments#  as  the  analysis 

0  * 

— - 

Record  of  Vessels  Registered  at  New  Haven. 

us  several  incomplete  or  illegible  names. 

Record  of  all  Ships  and  Vessels  Registered  at  New  Haven. 
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I  '  New  .  Havtn  {YX75) 


above  indicate a. 


The  Journal  oarried  leaa  advertising  than  the  Courant,  but  it  did  1 

reveal  much  about  the  oomorcial  life  of  Hew  Haven*  In  the  five  issues 

% 

of  Ootober  1777#  for  example#  at  least  twelve  commercial  advertisements 

appeared* 


Name 

Product  Issues 

advertising 

Jeremiah  Atwater 

train  oil 

two 

David  Austin 

linseed  oil 

one 

Joel  Beaoh 

best  wool  cards 

one 

Elias  Beers 

books  (long  list) 

two 

Amos  Doolittle 

picture  of  John  Hancock 

two 

Ctpt*  Ebenexer  Graoy 

cash  for  flaxseed 

five 

Daniel  Olds 

oash  for  flaxseed 

three 

Hawkins  (of  Derby) 

oash  for  flaxseed 

three 

The  Printer 

oash  for  rags)  books 

four 

Hexekiah  Sabin  and 

long  list  of  articles  to 

three 

Michael  Todd 

be  exohanged  for  Army 
olothing 

Elias  Shipman 

cash  or  salt  given  for 
flaxsesd 

fire 

Hexekiah  Tuttle 

blistered  steel 

one 

• 

From  this  group  Atwater#  Beers#  and  Austin  appear  to  have  advertised 
frequently  throughout  the  War*  Other  extensive  advertisers  inoluded 
Henry  Daggett  (West  India  goods)#  Mioajah  Daggett  (dry  and  West  India 
7>ods),  William  Helms  (West  India  goods j  made  hocpe#  staves)#  Joseph 
Howell  (West  India  goods)#  Archibald  and  Elijah  Austin  (dry  and  West 
India  goods)#  Jared  Potter  (of  Wallingford)  West  India  goods)#  and 
Miohael  Todd  (dry  and  West  India  goods)* 


6*  Conclusions 

Ho  real  specialisation  as  between  retail  and  wholesale  merchants 
had  developed  even  by  the  end  of  the  Revolution*  Host  merchants  with 
large  stocks  would  and  did  sell  both  at  retail  and  wholesale*  Yet#  even 
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as  late  as  1795,  no  real  wholesale  market  had  developed  in  Hartford# 

In  general,  the  impact  of  the  oonflict  upon  local  trade  was  markedly 
uneven,  both  as  to  towns,  and  individuals,  A  few  merchants  such  as 
Hathaniel  Shaw  and  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  appear  to  have  made  large  profits, 
although  looal  trade  constituted  only  a  small  part  of  their  trade.  It  was 
a  period  when  unusual  methods  of  doing  business  were  frowned  upon,  and 
not  even  a  war  ecu  Id  shake  many  merchants  out  of  their  acoustooed  ways. 

In  general,  trade  flourished  much  better  in  the  oentral  and  northern 
regions  of  the  State  than  along  the  exposed  coast.  The  great  dependence 
placed  upon  Connecticut  for  supplies  stimulated  looal  trade  immensely 
and  prevented  any  state-wide  mercantile  depression.  This  demand,  in  part, 
compensated  for  the  curtailment  of  foreign  trade. 
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Martin,  p,  13* 
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CHAPTES  mi 


Supplies  for  the  State  and  Continental  Forces 

•it  '  \  :  s  f 

I,  Orr^-nltlPf,  the  supply  effort 

The  business  of  procuring  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  for  the 
State  end  Continental  forces  constituted  an  onni present,  complicated, 
end  harassing  problem*  Unclear  and  conflicting  direct  ires.  Inadequate 
transportation  facilities,  aerious  currency  and  prioe  problems,  growing 
demands,  and  uneven  abilities  among  the  commissaries— each  contributed 
to  the  difficultiee  involved  in  getting  enough  tuppliea  to  the  ri$it 
plaoe  at  the  right  time*  Something  has  already  been  seen  of  the  effort 
to  obtain  supplies  of  small  arms,  cannon, and  powder*  so  that  attention 
here  will  be  e entered  upon  food  and  olothing  needs* 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Connect  lout  for  a  speedy  start  in  taokllng 
the  supply  problem,  and  for  a  brilliant  ohoioa  in  her  first 
Cosmaissary-Gmaeral*  At  the  ten-day  special  session  of  the  general 
assembly  beginning  on  April  26,  1775  Captain  Joseph  Trumbull,  a  son 

•  4  ** 

of  the  Governor,  was  appointed  Commissary -Gen  oral  to  oversee  the 
provisioning  of  the  Connecticut  troops  stationed  in  Massachusetts*  At 
the  same  time,  nine  oovris series  were  chosen  to  assist  in  the  supply 
field— Oliver  Wolcott,  Emory  Champion,  Thomas  Kbmford,  Jedidiah  Strong, 
Jeresdah  Wadsworth,  Thomas  Howell,  Samuel  Squire,  Amasa  Keyes,  and 
Hetekiah  Bis  sell*2  By  and  large,  this  was  an  exceptional  group  of 

1 

See  pp*  204-228* 

2 

C.  B*  117,  450-431*  Tbcraas  Howell  resigned  and  was  replaced  by 
Jonathan  Fitch  in  Kay,  1775*  Trumbull  did  so  well  in  supplying  Coxmeetiout 
troops  in  the  Boston  area  that  Washington  recoamended  him  to  the  Continental 
Congress  as  the  beat  choice  for  Cccmiss ary- General  for  the  entire 
Continental  Army* 


which  Wolcott  end  Wadsworth  later  won  fame  in  many  field*  of  public 
servioe,  while  Champion  made  a  remarkable  record  in  the  oomissary  work* 
In  general,  each  oounty  was  represented  by  at  lea*t  one  ccesaissary. 

There  ie  a  certain  humorous  eppropriatenese  in  that  the  very  first  more 
to  implement  the  pro  gran  wae  an  order  to  Trumbull  that  he  "immediately 
purchase  one  hogshead  of  Hew  England  run«»«#*3 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  supply  problem  may  be  gained  from 
noting  the  items  ordered  in  the  first  equipment  bill,  which  was  passed 
in  May,  1775.  It  called  for  the  following** 


90  office rs*  tents 

600  privates*  tents 

doth  for  48  officers*  tents 

cloth  for  460  privates'  tents 

1098  iron  pets 

1098  pails 

2  brass  kettles  per  company 
4  frying  pan*  per  company 
70  books 

10  reams  of  paper  for  cartridges 
2  reams  of  writing  paper 


2500  wooden  bowls 
6000  quart  runlets 
60  drums 
120  fifss 
one  standard 
per  regiment 

one  medicine  chest  and  supplie 
per  regiment 

one  oart  or  wagon  per  company 


The  daily  ration  per  soldier  was  established  as  foil  cars  t  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  pork,  or  one  pound  of  beef;  one  pound  of  bread  or  flour 
with  three  pints  of  beer  to  eaoh  man  per  day.  Each  week's  ration  was 
to  inolude,  in  addition,  half  a  pint  of  rloe  or  a  pint  of  com  meal, 
six  ounces  of  butter,  and  three  pints  of  peas  or  beans;  also  "one  fill 
of  rum  to  each  man  trpon  fatigue  per  day.*..  Milk,  molasses,  candles, 
soap,  vinegar,  coffee,  ohooolate,  sugar,  tobeooo,  onions  in  their  season, 

3C.  B,  XIV,  461. 

.  •  • 

C.  R.  XV,  15,  By  July  the  legislature  already  sew  fit  to  order 
many  more  of  most  of  these  items,  including,  for  example,  48  officers* 
and  281  privates*  tents,  XV,  96-97,  , 
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and  vegetables"  at  the  discretion  of  the  general  and  field  officer## 

From  the  standard  ration  one  may  understand  which  products  the  oommls series 

sought  most  assiduously*  As  a  stipend  for  their  work  the  commissaries 

were  voted  a  commission  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent  upon  all  supplies 
6 

purchased* 

There  is  muoh  evidenoe  available  that  the  Connecticut  oossdssaries 

mde  valiant  efforts  to  secure  adequate  supplies  for  the  amy  and 

militia#  but  that  shortages  existed  during  most  of  the  war.  In  Kay# 

1776#  for  example,  the  general  assembly  took  cognisance  of  "an  arrearage 

of  supplies  or  rations  due  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  went  frcas 

this  Colony  last  year  in  the  northern  army."  Therefore#  the  commissaries 

were  ordered  to  straighten  out  their  aocounts  and  report  on  the 

7 

situation* 

In  raising  supplies#  especially  for  the  militia#  it  was  frequently 

the  custom  to  allot  each  town  a  fixed  quota.  In  October#  1776  the 

legislature  ordered  for  the  militia  2000  tents,  2000  iron  pots#  4000 

wooden  bowls#  and  6000  canteens*  Bach  town  was  to  provide  one  tent#  one 

pot#  two  wooden  bowls#  and  three  canteens  for  every  one  thousand  pounds 

valuation  on  the  general  list#  to  be  secured  by  the  selectmen  and  kept 

0 

in  instant  readiness.  Under  this  plan#  Hartford’s  share*  for  example# 

6C.  R.  XV *  16-16.  It  it  of  interest  to  note  that  Connecticut’s 
ration  seems  to  hare  influenced  that  adopted  for  the  Continental  Army 
in  August#  1776,  as  well  as  Kassachusett * s  ration  which  in  turn  was 
copied  by  Hew  Hampshire*  Victor  L*  Johnson#  The  Administration  of  the 
American  Consuls sarlat  during  the  Revolutionary  War  (Philadelphia*  194 1) * 
pp •  11#  16#  27* 

6C.  R.  XV#  40. 

7C*  R*  XV#  319-320. 

8S.  R*  I#  18. 
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with  a  grand  liat  of  approximately  £51*000*  would  be  fifty-one  tents# 

fifty -cue  pots*  one  hundred  and  two  bowls,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty*- three 

canteens*  In  the  late  fall  a  shortage  of  blankets  distressed  the 

nilitisaen  so  that  each  town  was  called  upon  for  one  blanket  per  fire 

hundred  pounds  of  list*  If  neoessary*  impressment  could  be  resorted  to 

o 

in  nesting  the  quota*  These  blankets  were  collected;  and*  interestingly 
enough*  the  following  March  they  were  requested  by  the  Continental  A ray* 
Thereupon*  the  Council  without  hesitancy  ordered  the  selectmen  to  turn 
them  over  to  Continental  offioers  in  Connecticut  for  use  by  Connecticut 
soldiers*^ 


In  supplying  the  milita  the  State  oreated*  in  effect*  a  separate 
establishment  whioh  in  general  consisted  of  the  selectmen  of  each  town 
who  were  responsible  for  raising  the  town's  quota*  Beyond  this*  special 
state  commissaries  were  appointed  to  supply  the  militia*  as  distinguished 
from  the  Continental  Amy's  c© emissaries.  In  December*  1776  the  general 
assembly  chose  for  this  task  six  mem  Chaunoey  Whittlesey  of  Middletown* 
Jonathan  Fitch  of  New  Haven,  Andrew  Huntington  of  Norwioh*  David  Webb 
of  Stanford*  Joshua  Elderkin  of  Windham*  and  Abel  Hine  of  Hew  Milford* 
who  soon  found  themselves  quite  busy* 

Qa  May  16*  1777  the  Counoil  appointed  Elijah  Hubbard  of  Middletown 
as  "Ccrxdssary  and  Superintendent  of  the  stores  of  supplies  and 
refreshments  to  be  provided  by  this  State  for  the  continental  troops 
from  Connecticut.1'**  The  appointment  was  followed  up  on  May  24  by 

S*  R*  I*  71* 

*^S.  R*  I*  195*  Earlier,  in  November*  Joehua  Elderlcin  had  been  voted 
E1000  by  the  Council  to  purchase  olothing  for  the  State*  S.  R.  I*  68. 

“s.  R*  I*  314*  A  few  days  later  Royal  Flint  was  appointed 
assistant  comissary  to  Hubbard*  -  S*  R*  I*  318* 


elaborate  Instructions  fro®  tho  Council  which  afford  an  extremely  good 
picture  of  how  the  business  of  procuring  and  delivering  supplies  was 
accomplished,  even  though  it  did  not  prooeed  as  smoothly  in  practice  as 


in  theory# 


...You  will,  therefore  ...  purchase  one  good  team  or  waggon  with 
horses  to  each  battalion,  and  employ  a  faithful,  trusty  man  to 
each  to  ...  take  care  of  the  sane,  and  them  load  with  rum,  sugar, 
molasses  and  clo-ath  ing,  belonging  to  this  State* At  present 
there  is  West  India  rum  and  sugar  in  the  hands  of  Capt*  Ephraim 
Bill,  salt  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  Jabez  Perkins,  Hew  England  rum 
and  oloathing  in  the  hands  of  Mr. Andrew  Huntington  of  Norwich, 
oloathing,  rum  and  sugar  in  the  hends  of  Capt.  Joshua  El dork in 
of  Windham,  cloathing  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chaunoey  Whittlesey 
of  Middleton,  Col.  Jonathan  Fitch  of  New  Earen,  Capt.  Samuel 
Squire  of  Fairfield,  Messrs.  David  Webb  and  Danl  Gray  of  Stamford, 
and  Mr.  Abel  Eine  of  Hew  Milford;  and  transport  and  secure  such 
stores  in  the  safest  planes  you  can  near  the  continental  army...# 
And  you  will  be  assisted  by  sane  person  appointed  to  •«#  oversee 
the  stores  in  about  the  camp  ...  as  also  an  issuing  commissary  to 


each  battalion.^  You  are  also  irrpwrered  to  impress 


•  •  • 


teams. 


boats  Ac.  ...  and  to  employ  such  persons  you  find  needful....  You 
have  power  in  all  oases  of  difficulty  to  take  such  measures  ... 
as  you  ...  shall  >udge  prudent,  and  to  purohase  such  articles  as 
you  find  wanting....  Yew  will  be  careful  to  provide  forage  and 
provender  for  your  teams,  oattle  and  horses....  Your  assistant 
and  issuing  o amiss arles  will  be  appointed  and  apply  to  you  for 
their  orders.  You  will  direct  the  issuing  commissaries  what 
quantities  of  rum  Ac#  to  deliver  to  each  soldier. • ••  An  exaot 
account  of  articles  delivered  to  eaoh  soldier  to  be  kept  and 
transmitted  to  the  paymaster  of  each  regiment  respectively  to  bo 
deducted  out  of  the  wages  when  paid...# 

You  will  keep  an  account  of  all  disbursements  and  expenoes 
by  you  made,  as  well  as  monies  received,  and  have  the  secne  in  proper 
order  for  settlement  at  proper  times. 

The  troops  now  at  Perkskill  are  in  present  want  of  supplies; 
your  first  attention  must  therefore,  be  to  their  relief*  and  see 
to  it  that  others  are  furnished  with  necessaries  as  they  take  tho 
field#  W 

12 

Tho  agents  in  camp  were  same  times  quite  unsatisfactory.  Moses 
Haxen  on  February  24,  1779,  ocnplainod  to  Colonel  Fitoh  about  Ebeneser 
Clark  the  Issuing  oossnissary  of  Poor's  brigade  at  Danbury  who  was 
distrusted  by  the  men,  and  should  be  plaoed  under  arrest#  Fitch  Papers, 
Doot.  172-174# 


IS 


S#  R.  I,  317-318 
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As  time  passed,  realization  cane  that  the  State  was  obligated  to 

help  in  supplying  the  families  of  officers  and  man  in  the  Continental 

Army  with  the  necessities  of  life.  The  prime  responsibility  for  doing 

this  was  placed  upon  the  respective  towns  which  were  ordered  to  provide 

provisions  and  clothing  to  the  families  at  the  prioes  fixed  by  lew* 

The  individual  soldier,  however,  had  to  provide  the  money,  up  to  a 

MTimia  of  one-half  his  pay,  for  the  necessities.  If  adequate  supplies 

could  not  be  obtained  at  legal  prioes,  then  impressment  was  possible*** 

Sometimes  the  legal  maximum  prices  were  incorporated  into  a  supply 

act  as  was  the  case  in  one  of  October,  1777  which  requested  each  town  to 

obtain  and  turn  over  immediately  to  Hubbard  or  Flint  certain  itwas  for 

each  town  soldier  in  Continental  service.  The  following  rates  were 

fixed*  shoes,  eight  shillings  six  pence  per  pair*  stockings,  six 

shillings  per  pairi  "shirts,  hunting-frocks  and  overhalls"  according  to 

guality  with  good  yard  wide  tow  ©loth  at  two  shillings  nine  penoe  per 

15 

yard;  and  good  flannel  at  three  shillings  and  six  penoe  per  yard* 

2.  The  transportation  bottle-neck 

It  seemed  that  Just  as  the  State  got  control  of  one  aspect  of  the 
supply  problem  another  would  plunge  out  of  o octroi •  Early  in  1778  this 
proved  to  be  the  case  in  the  matter  of  transportation.  The  moving  of 


S.  R.  I,  410-420.  At  the  urgent  request  of  Congress  a  further 
act  along  these  linos  was  passed  in  January,  1778.  S.  R.  I,  475-476. 
Impressment  was  unsatisfactory  in  practice  as  it  was  very  expensive, 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth  pointed  this  out  to  Governor  Trumbull  in  a  specific 
case  in  1779  whan  three  tons  of  flour  were  seised.  They  were  appraised 
at  £1314*18 *2,  but  It  cost  the  State  £1412*1*8  to  secure  them,  or 
nearly  £100  for  impressment  legal  oosts.  Wadsworth  to  Trumbull, 
Trumbull  Papers,  K.H.S.3.,  UQI,  386-388. 


S.  R.  1,  421* 
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private  good*  throughout  the  Stats  had  increased  so  muoh  and  required 
so  many  oxen  as  to  interfere  with  agriculture  and  decrease  the  supply 


of  beef  for  the  Continental  Army*  Hence,  a  rery  specifio  act  was  passed 

providing  that  no  private  property  could  be  transported  anywhere  in  the 

State  after  April  1  if  it  required  the  use  of  more  than  one  pair  of  oxen. 

Moreover,  all  public  shipments  taking  two  pairs  or  acre  of  oxen  had  to 

be  authorised  and  oarefully  identified.  Por  Violation,  heavy  penalties 

were  provided  whioh  included  confiscation  of  the  goods  and  of  all  teams  in  exoess 

16 

of  the  one  pemitted* 

The  matter  of  moving  supplies  overland  was  a  complicated  and 

difficult  one.  It  was  hard  to  recruit  tesmsters  because  the  service  was 

arduous,  especially  in  winter,  roads  bad,  and  pay  slew*  Private  teaming 

often  seemed  to  be  a  muoh  more  attractive  preposition*  The  Journal  of 

Joseph  Joslin,  Jr*,  of  Killingly,  gives  an  intimate  and  valuable  reoord 

of  tiie  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  teamster's  life  in  1777  and  1778. 

Joslin,  together  with  Moses  Wilder,  Moses  Robins oo, and  John  Robinson, 

all  of  Killingly,  aoo*pted  an  engagement  as  teamsters  in  the  Continental 

service  on  Mar  oh  5,  1777*  They  carted  mostly  hay,  pork,  and  timber  back 

and  forth  all  over  Connecticut,  from  one  depot  to  another,  and  usually 

westward  toward  or  to  Washington's  Army  on  the  Hudson.  In  the  winter 

and  early  spring  terrible  hardship#  were  undergone  as  this  aooount  of  a 

# 

trip  from  Horseneok,  Hew  York  to  Danbury,  Connecticut  reveals. 


toward  the  heck  A  it  was  very  Cold  indeed  Sir  and  we  went  to  the 
mill*  and  Loaded  8  barrels  of  flower  a  Psioe  A  then  we  Bat  some 
Raw  pork  and  Bread  and  then  we  Came  along  by  the  Snail  Pox  House 


16 


S.  R*  I,  542-544. 
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and  then  we  Came  to  NorwoDc  to  a  Diabolical  bad  tavern.  I  8ay 
&  about  22  mil[ea]  we  have  bon  or  more  to  Day  and  we  Did  lie  by 
the  fire  alxaoat  froze  indeed  Sir.  Oh  Remember  Clemmons  for  Ever 

A  Ever. "17 


Some  of  the  worst  carting  occurred  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 

thaws.  On  Joslin’s  first  long  trip  he  started  out  in  very  oold  weather 

through  deep  anew,  but  three  days  later  it  thawed  and  then  rained  heavily. 

The  tenasters  experienced  "dreadful  carting*  through  Haddsun  to  Middletcem 

and  all  the  way  to  Cheshire.  Water  bury,  and  Danbury— a  ten-day  Journey**® 

For  suoh  great  exertions  the  remuneration  was  quite  modest.  After  two 

months  of  the  work.  Joslin  agreed  to  continue  for  six  months  more  at 

fifteen  dollars  per  month.  In  November.  1777  he  aotually  reoeived 

ninety-six  dollars  for  six  months*  work.  Joslln’s  vivid  description 

of  the  rigors  of  the  work  in  itself  largely  explains  the  reasons  for  the 

frequent  shortage  of  teamsters.  At  times  too,  the  sudden  requests  for 

a  large  amount  of  supplies  would  have  overwhelmed  a  much  larger  and 

better  organized  teamsters*  service.  The  food  shortages  in  the 

Continental  Army,  moreover,  inevitably  tended  to  be  worst  toward  the 

end  of  the  winter  and  in  early  sprii^,  exactly  the  time  when  the  roads 

were  nearly  impassable  quagairea.  At  harvest  times  the  wagons  and  oxen 

were  badly  needed  by  the  famsrs  ao  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced 

then  in  moving  army  supplies. 

% 

- T? - = - - - : - 

Journal  of  Joseph  Joslin,  Jr.,  C.H.3.C. ,  VII,  306. 

18rbld.,  pp.  2$*-303. 

_  Ibid.,  pp.  310,  333. 

20 

Johnson,  p*  14,  oitee  the  trouble  In  the  1775  harvest  season. 


Often  the  teamsters  hauled  very  valuable  loads ,  and  some  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  embezzlement*^*  Others  failed  to  carry  out  their 
©ontr&cta  despite  very  profitable  terma.22  At  times  it  beoaao  necessary 
to  warn  unreliable  teamsters*  to  do  their  duty*  as  this  notice  in  the 
Courant  amply  indicated* 

All  Wagoners,  Teamsters,  and  others,  belonging  to  the  Quarter 
Master  General* s  Department  in  thia  State*  who  have  deserted  or 
othenrays  absented  themselves  from  the  servioe*  are  hereby 
desired  to  repair  isnediately  to  this  Post*  by  the  20th  Instant* 
and  they  shall  be  forgiven*  Those  who  negleot  will  be  advertised 
as  deserters,  and  treated  accordingly. 

NEHEMIAH  HUBBARD, D.Q.V.O. 

Hartford,  May  10,  1779. 

Despite  their  many  shortcomings,  however,  the  teamsters  made  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  proscoution  of  the  war. 

3*  The  continental  oogalasarlat  in  aotlon 

The  functioning  of  the  Continental  servioe  of  supply  in  the  field 
constitutes  a  significant  factor  in  an  adequate  oob|>  rehens  ion  of 
Connecticut ' s  supply  problems  and  achievements* 

The  need  of  an  overall  service  of  supply  was  quiokly  grasped  by 
General  Washington*  The  matter  of  special  importance  was  to  secure  a 
capable  man  to  superintend,  in  the  field,  the  prooureaaent  of  neoessary 


21  - 

Ibid* ,  p.  219*  Timothy  Pickering,  Quartermaster  General,  in  a 

letter  to  Ralph  Paaeroy,  his  deputy  in  Connecticut,  dated  February  2* 
1781,  described  the  exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  ox-oart  teamsters  who 
then  failed  to  carry  out  their  agreements*  He  admonished  Pcmeroy  to  set 
a  low  and  reasonable  price  slzMe  it  would  set  a  precedent*  He  oonsldered 
nine  shillisgq__daily  enough*  Connecticut  Miscellany,  1740-1787* 

22 

Coeaaiesary  Ephraim  Blaiine  warned  Quartermaster  Oeneral  Pickering 
to  be  very  cautious  in  hiring  teamsters  for  the  next  campaign,  and 
related  several  examples  of  excessive  pay  and  dishonesty*  Pickering 
forwarded  this  warning  to  his  deputies,  as  shown  just  above*  Tbid** 
lo.  343* 


supplies  for  the  Continental  forces.  While  at  Cambridge,  Washington 

notioed  that  the  Connecticut  troops  were  unusually  well-fed  and  olothed, 

23 

and  he  looked  into  the  matter,  Further  study  c  out  incod  him  that  the 
happy  situation  was  caused  by  the  exertions  of  Joseph  Trumbull  whoa 
Washington  reooianended  to  Congress  as  the  best  choice  to  be  the  first 
occmissary-general.  The  appointment  of  Trumbull  followed,  effective 
July  19,  1775#  A  year  later  Washington  do  dared  that*  "Few  armies,  if 

any,  have  been  better  and  more  plentifully  supplied  than  the  Troops 

.24 

under  Ur.  Trumbull’s  care.... 

Trumbull’s  difficulties  grew  steadily  in  1776  and  early  1777  as 
the  Anericsn  Amy  suffered  frequent  defeats,  and  retreated  so  often  as 
to  disrupt  constantly  the  arrangements  for  supply  depots  and  a  smooth 
fleer  of  supplies.  Trumbull  repeatedly  asked  for  more  assistance  froa 
Congress,  but  that  body  moved  tardily.  Finally,  it  enaoted  a  new  plan 
which  Trumbull  found  unacceptable ,  and  he  resigned  as  of  August  4,  1777* 
The  rigors  of  the  service  caused  a  physical  breakdown,  and  he  died,  a 
cooperatively  young  man,  in  1778* 

Under  the  new  plan,  two  commissary-generals  were  created  *  one,  of 
purohasesj  the  other,  of  issues.  But  the  o  emissary-generals  would  have 
to  deal  with  and  be  responsible  for  assistants  appointed  direotly  by 
Congress.  Under  the  new  plan  the  leading  ccsmissary,  that  of  purchases, 
was  William  IKachanan,  who  made  a  poor  record  in  his  term  whioh  ended 


23 

On  his  arrival  at  Cambridge,  Washington  "found  the  Connecticut 
trooos  so  muoh  better  supplied  than  the  other  •••  [that]  he  reoocnended 
him  [Joseph  Trumbull]  to  Congress  for  that  appointment."  Eliphalet 
Dyer  and  Silas  Deane  to  Governor  Truatwll,  Philadelphia,  July  22,  1775, 


A.  T.  P.,  XXVIII,  307. 

^Vashington  to  the  President  of  Congress,  June  28,  1778,  W.  0.  W., 
V,  192. 


274. 


Harch  23*  1778*  Congress  then  reversed  itself,  and  in  essence  acknowledged 
the  correctness  of  Trumbu  11 1  s  oritioisms  by  providing  that  the  new 
cannisaary-general  should  have  centralized  authority  and  stronger  backing 
without  oonstant  interference,  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  assumed  control  at 
Caaaissary-General  of  Purchases  on  April  9,  1778  and  served  efficiently 
until  Deoember  2,  1779, 

Wadsworth,  unlike  his  predecessor  Buchanan,  brought  a  rich  background 
of  large-scale  mercantile  experience  plus  invaluable  training  in  the 
Quartermaster  Department,  Moreover,  he  retained  nearly  all  of  the 
experienced  deploy  commit  series  suoh  as  Peter  Colt,  Jaoob  Cuyler,  and 
Henry  Champion  who  had  proven  their  worth  earlier,  Wadsworth,  because 
of  his  Connecticut  friends  and  interests,  worked  smoothly  with  the 
State  leaders  and  agents,  and  undoubtedly  obtained  far  more  supplies 
from  Connecticut  than  an  outsider  could  have  done  in  those  days  of  hot 
state  jealousies.  The  soenes  of  seni- starvation  and  horror  whioh  marked 
the  winter  at  Valley  Forge  in  1777-78  (when  Buchanan  was  in  oharge)  were 
not  repeated  in  the  winter  ruarters  of  1778-79,  Washington  noted  that 
ihe  troops  during  that  winter  were  the  best  olad  and  healthiest  sine# 

M 

their  formation. 

Like  his  predeoeseors,  Wadsworth  found  the  work  very  exaoting, 
and  the  pecuniary  rewards  not  large.  Cn  December  2,  1779  Congress 
aooepted  his  resignation  and  appointed  in  his  stead  Ephraim  Blaine,  a 
nan  of  long  experience  and  proven  abilities  in  ocosaissary  work.  He 
authorized  Champion  to  ocmtlnue  as  his  deputy,  puroheslng  in  Connecticut, 
Blaine  held  the  position  until  the  Torktown  campaign  reached  its 


75 


Johnson,  pp,  109,  133—134,  183, 


w.  C,  W.,  JIV,  218 ff. 


successful  conclusion* 


26 

By  and  large,  the  commissariat  of  the  Continental  Amy  did  not 
function  efficiently.  The  frequent  critical  lack  of  supplies  amply 
verifies  this  general! rati on.  The  basic  cause,  however,  rested  upon 
the  American  people  who  would  not  vest  Congress  with  enough  centralised 
authority  to  put  into  operation  a  strong  commissariat.  The  very  fact 
that  the  oomrais s ary- general  had  to  plead  with  the  States  for  supplies 
instead  of  ordering  them  to  produce  the  supplies  indicates  the  almost 
fatal  weakness  of  Congress*  position.  In  addition.  Congress  reorganised 
the  department  each  tine  a  new  canals s ary-general  cane  into  office# and 
this  procedure  kept  the  agents  in  the  field  oonfhsed.  Engrossing 
seriously  affeoted  collection  of  supplies,  as  did  currency  depredation# 
buying  of  goods  on  credit#  state  jealousies,  transportation  difficulties 
and  finally,  graft  on  the  part  of  s case  agents. 27 

4.  Trading  at  army  camps 

Although  no  system  of  "post  exchanges"  carp  arable  to  those  in  the 
modern  American  army  carp  existed  In  Revolutionary  times,  same 
enterprising  merchants  did  a  thriving  business  at  and  near  army  camps. 
One  of  these  was  Joshua  Huntington  of  Horvrich  who  ran  a  small  store# 
first  in  the  Boston  area,  and  later,  in  Hew  Toxic  and  vicinity.  For 

f 

example,  on  August  17,  1775  Andrew  Huntington  wrote  to  his  brother, 
Joshua,  that  he  had  sent  thirteen  gallons  of  good  cherry  rum  which  ought 
to  bring  one  dollar  per  gallon.^  Apparently  the  whole  business  was  a 

~  "2b'  "  ■  -  .  .  |  i  in 

Johnson,  pp.  162,  165#  . 

^Ibld.  ,  pp.  218-220* 

28 


General  Jedldlah  Bunting  ton.  Letters#  I. 
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sort  of  "family"  affair*  Business  seems  to  have  been  poorer  with  the 
Army  diring  the  Kersr  York  campaign ,  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  misfortunes 
and  frequent  retreats  of  the  American  Army*  On  July  27,  1776  Jodidiah 
Huntington  wrote  from  New  York  to  his  brother  Andrew  that  the  latter’s 
run.  had  been  sold,  but  not  too  well,  as  the  market  was  too  fluctuating 
for  the  writer  to  watoh  it  and  carry  on  his  [military]  duties.^® 

Joseph  Williams  of  Norwich  also  carried  on  a  mercantile  project 
at  the  continental  camp  in  1775  and  1776*  Williams  *  rain  source  of 
supply  was  William  Colt  of  Norwich*  Williams  found  a  small  shop 
available  in  Cambridge  at  which  he  sold  goods*  In  his  first  week  of 
business,  he  took  in  about  £50  in  oash,  which  he  considered  good* 
Williams*  letters  to  Coit  indicated  very  nicely  what  items  the  soldiers 
wanted*  These  included  coffee,  chooolate,  tobacco,  "orange  and  elov# 
water,"  silk  handkerchiefs,  checked  fltnnel  for  shirts,  broadcloth, 
ribbon,  leather  breeohes,  thread,  chest  looks,  paper,  run,  lemons,  shoes, 
sugar,  flax,  cheese,  wine,  butter,  soap,  and  eandles*  Williams  later 
accompanied  the  Amy  to  the  New  York  Area*  Trade  prospered  for  a  time, 

4 

h 

but  the  channels  of  trade  were  suddenly  disrupted  for  Williams  when  the 

Eritish  appeared  on  October  22,  1776  and  seited  rruch  of  his  brandy  and 

rum*  It  is  not  surprising  that  on  November  9  Williams  announced  his 

intention  of  leaving  oamp  as  soon  as  he  oould  sell  out  what  Coit  had 

SO 

sent  and  settle  his  accounts. 


5.  Connecticut  commissaries 

•mm  i  ■  ■  ■  ■  «i  ■■■  immm^mm —  ^ m  m  mi  ■  i  •—mrnmmmmmm 

The  number  of  persons  directly  involved  in  the  supply  business  as 
0 

- W 


Ibid.,  II. 

0.  Lane  Collection* 


oasriissaries  was  large.  This  list  taken  from  the  Archives  la  suggestive 
on  thia  score* 


Llat  of  Cornelia  aeries  for  the  State  of  Connecticut 


Kftjae^ 

Teem 

Classification^ 

Shnbael  Abbe 

Windham 

P 

Samel  Abbott 

Windham 

P 

Ebeneter  Barnard,  Jr. 

Hartford 

S 

John  Bains 

C 

Stephen  Barns 

P 

Daniel  Bonnet 

Stratford 

s 

Itbaxsm  Bingham 

c 

Ezra  Bronson 

Water bury 

P 

Handley  Bushnell 

p 

John  Caldwell 

Hartford 

p 

John  Caulfield 

p 

Henry  Champion 

Colohester 

p 

Israel  Champion 

p 

Jabez  Clark 

s 

Henry  Daggett 

Hew  Haven 

s 

Silas  Davenport 

Stanford 

p 

Elias  Dunning 

p 

Joshua  Elderkin 

Windham 

c,  s 

Thomas  Fanning 

p 

Royal  Flint 

c 

Sszzoel  Fax 

p 

Thcaas  Coodzaan 

Hartford 

p 

Walt  Goodrich 

p 

Searuel  Grosrenor 

Ponfret 

p 

Abel  Hina 

Hew  Milford 

c,  s 

Houdrlah  Hooker 

Farmington 

p 

Elijah  House 

Lebanon 

p 

Elijah  Hubbard 

Middletown 

p.  c.  s. 

Andrew  Huntington 

Korwich 

c 

Wiles  Johnson 

p 

William  Little 

c,  s 

Ellphalet  Lockwood 

3 

Shadraek  Osborn 

Hew  London 

3,  P 

Jsbex  Perkins 

Hew  London 

3,  P 

Janes  Robinson 

P 

^F-proriaionsj  3- supplies)  C -clothing. 
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Haas 

Team 

Classification 

James  Rogers 

- 

P 

Moses  Seymour 

P 

Seth  Smith 

New  Hartford 

P 

John  Squier,  Jr. 

- 

P 

Samuel  Squier 

* 

S 

Nathan  Wales 

Windham 

S 

James  Watson 

s 

Chauncey  Whittlesey 

Middletown 

s*  c 

Samuel  Wolcott 

East  Windsor 

p32 

6.  The  coming  of  the  Frenoh  Ana y  to  New  England 

A  new  end  very  important  ohapter  in  Connecticut'  s  supply  effort# 
began  in  July  of  1780  with  the  arrival  of  the  French  naval  and  military 
foroee  in  Rhode  Island.  The  coming  of  the  Frrtich  more  than  compensated 
for  any  easing  of  demands  upon  Connecticut  which  had  resulted  from  the 
shift  of  the  center  of  fighting  to  the  South.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
war  period,  Connecticut  kept  supplies  flowing  in  three  main  direct  ions  i 
(1)  to  Washington's  army  on  the  Hudson*  (2)  to  the  large  Frenoh  forces 
in  Rhode  Island;  and  (3)  to  the  militia  units  on  duty  within  the  State. 
This  section  will  be  oonoerned  with  the  problems  involved  in  supplying 
the  Frenoh  allies,  and  the  interrelations  with  the  other  supply  serrloes. 
The  Frenoh  Army,  in  general,  experienced  much  less  difficulty  in 
procuring  supplies  than  did  the  Continental  Army,  because  the  Frenoh 
had  available  plenty  of  "hard* money  for  their  purchases, 33  The  Axnerioans 

revisions;  S-supplies;  C-clothing. 

32A.  R.  W.,  XXXV,  Index. 

33. 

An  exception  to  this  occurred  st  the  start  when  M.  de  Cornay, 
French  commissary,  requested  a  loan  of  E2 0,000  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  under  a  similar  loan  from  Pennsylvania.  The  Counoil  "cheerfully* 
ocmplied  with  this  request  on  June  20,  1780.  S.  R.  Ill,  110.  Many, 
observers  ooacented  upon  the  ready  cash  whioh  the  French  possessed. 

Davis,  "Trials  of  a  Governor,"  Proceedings,  XLVTI,  140;  Johnson, 

p.  174;  Clinton  Papers,  VI,  182  . 


dealt  o  hie  fly  with  M.  de  Co  may,  comiasary  for  the  French  army,  and 
M.  Holker,  o  crania  s  ary  for  the  Frenoh  naval  contingent# 

Samuel  Huntington,  aa  President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  wrote 

on  June  5,  1780  to  Governor  Trumbull  that  U.  de  Comay  was  the  head 

Frenoh  commissary  and  that  it  was  thought  de  si  rabl  e  that  he  employ  the 

same  currency  for  his  purchases  aa  did  the  Continental  purchasers  so 

as  to  prevent  oompet  it  ion#  ^  Unfortunately,  this  excellent  suggestion 

was  not  followed#  In  faot,  it  scarcely  could  be  expected  that  the 

French,  well  stocked  with  specie,  would  refrain  from  using  as  much  of 

it  as  was  necessary  to  obtain  needed  supplies#  The  impaot  of  Frenoh 

buying  upon  American  procurement  was  felt  quickly  and  harshly.  Ephraim 

Blaine,  as  Com  is  s  ary- General,  in  September,  1780,  reported  that  his 

department  never  had  experienced  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies 

as  in  the  past  six  weeks  because  the  Frenoh  agents  were  using  hard  money 

for  their  purchases.  ^  Thus,  the  French  buying  apparently  had  caused 

shortages  for  the  Continental  Army  in  less  than  a  month  after  the 

Frenoh  arrival  at  Newport#  In  many  cases  Continental  o emissaries 

nevor  even  got  a  chance  to  bid  on  the  goods,  as  Connecticut  farmers 

37 

preferred  to  profiteer  by  sales  to  French  agents# 

7 •  Large  profits  for  Wadsworth  and  others 

A  large  number  of  the  most  skilled  commissaries  in  Connecticut 

34A#  T.  P.,  II,  Doo.  240. 

35 

Johnson,  p#  174. 

36 

The  French  arrived  at  Newport,  July  10,  1780# 

'Johnson,  p#  143.  Oliver  Woloott  reported  as  follcrwat  "The  large 
Demands  for  Provisions  for  the  Frenoh  Fleet  and  Army  at  Newport,  and  the 
alluring  Pay  which  they  make  induce  great  Quantity,  of  fine  Beeff,  to  be 
sent  there."  Oliver  Wolcott  to  John  Laurens,  December  27,  1780,  Burnett, 
V,  502. 


flocked  into  the  French  service*  Within  a  fwr  months  after  Jeremiah 

Wadsworth  resigned  as  Comaissary-General#  he  signed  oontraots  to  provide 

the  French  forces  with  forage  and  horses*  He  formed  a  partnership  with 

John  M.  Carter  of  Newport#  Rhode  Island;  and  they  carried  on  a  very 

large  and  profitable  business*  The  contracts  were  of  suoh  site  that 

Wadsworth  employed  a  number  of  agents  and  subcontractors  including 

Peter  Colt#  Nehemiah  Hubbard#  Oliver  Phelps,  Ralph  Pcsneroy#  David 

Trumbull,  James  Watson#  and  Benjamin  Tallmadge*38  Apparently# Carter 

received  the  supplies  at  Newport  and  Providenoe#  and  delivered  them  to 
39 

the  French*  Some  conception  of  their  transactions  may  be  obtained  from 

«  * 

40 

these  excerpts  from  Wadsworth* s  aooounta. 


38 

East#  p*  92;  Jeremiah  Wadsworth#  Account  Books;  Beef,  mutton  and 
flour  were  especially  important  in  the  oontraots*  Thsy  asked  for 
one-third  hard  money  for  use  in  purchasing  and  thought  that  would  be 
enough  if  there  was  not  competitive  buying.  £•  Wadsworth  Letter  Books# 
1778-1783*  Ball,  p.  84*  The  firm  bought  supplies  directly  from  the 
Huntingtons  of  Norwioh  and  James  Lloyd  of  Fairfield  County* 

39 

Before  the  partnership  was  formed  Royal  Flint  represented 
Wadsworth  in  Rhode  Island*  Bast#  p*  89* 

4°  / 

All  exoerpts  are  from  Jeremiah  Wadsworth#  Ao count  Books  (£). 


231* 


N 


Rood  of  Cept.  Hehemiah  Hubbard,  A  put  on  board 
Capt.  Peter  Cattle  to  be  deliverd  at  New  Port,  8  C&sics 
of  Wheat  Flour  [a  description  follows] 

Reed  of  Capt.  W®  Bull  and  put  on  board  the 
Sloop  Sally  James  Look  Master  ~ 

65  Bushells  Com 
53  Bushell  Rye 


July  13,  1781  to  Cash  Paid  Ralph  Pomeroy 

For  32  Scythes  for  the  Army  of  Franoe  <®  l/  Itl2i0 

July  14  to  Wa.  Itoll 

For  57  Bushels  Oats  3/6  9i19i6^ 

242  ■  '  Com  *  5  6O1IO1O 

156  *  Rye  *  6  46*16i0 

100  •  Buck-"  4/6  21tl3t4 

wheat  I381WI0 


Invoice  of  272  Cask  Flour  Shipd  by  James  Watson  on  Aocount 
of  Jere  Wadsworth,  on  Board  the  Sloop  Care  full  Sylvan  us 
Waterman  Master,  for  Hew  Port ,  A  Deliverd  to  John  Carter 
Esqr  Agent  for  the  Army  of  Franoe  there. ...  [Description 
follows]  [March  13,  1781] 


The  firm  of  Wadsworth  and  Carter  prospered  greatly.  Carter,  a  businessman 
in  Newport,  had  important  mercantile  and  social  contacts  which  helped. 
Their  profits  were  divided  equally.  In  some  cases,  a  commission  as  high 
as  five  per  oent  was  paidj  and  very  favorable  terms  were  arranged  in  the 
matter  of  the  form  of  payment*  with  bills  on  Paris  especially  desired, ** 

Other  Connecticut  merchants  also  signed  supply  contracts  with  the 
French,  but  none  coopered  in  quantity  with  the  c  cm  tracts  of  Wadsworth 
and  Carter,  Several  in  Hartford  County,  including  Josiah  Blakely,  were 
involved  in  this  work,^ 

The  Frenoh  apparently  obtained  a  large  amount  of  supplies  direotly 


41 

East,  pp,  89-91,  All  purchasing  was  carried  on  with  hard  money, 
or  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  the  Frenoh  government.  Ibid. ,  p,  92, 

42 

A«  T,  P*»  XII ,  Doce,  126—127,  East,  p,  88, 
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from  the  State,  although  not  as  a  gift,  as  the  American*  demanded  full 

pay  for  everything  supplied  the  Trenoh  forces#  These  supply 

requisitions  la  part  were  funnelled  through  Congress#  In  1780  one  finds 

such  demands  made  upon  Connecticut  by  Congress  for  the  Prenoh  as  followst 

44 

1000  barrels  of  pork,  and  1555  barrels  of  flour  before  Way  lj  600  or 
600  barrels  of  flour  to  be  placed  with  Thomas  Vuaford  at  Hew  London 
under  Holkers*  complete  control.*® 

An  interesting  and  picturesque  chapter  in  French  relations  with 
Connecticut  is  afforded  by  the  cantonment  of  the  IXike  de  Lauzun  with 
four  hundred  hussars  of  his  legion  and  two  companies  of  foot  soldiers 
at  Lebanon  fr cm  November,  1780  to  June,  1781#  The  location  was  seleoted, 
probably, with  an  eye  to  the  reputation  of  the  neighborhood  as  an  excellent 
supply  center#*^  The  relations  between  the  soldiery  and  the  local 
people  were  very  good,  and  no  real  friction  developed#  Lauzun  and  his 
men  found  food  and  forage  oheap  and  plentiful,  and  payment  was  mad# 
promptly. 

8#  Interstate  ramifications  of  the  Frenoh  supply  problems 

The  problem  of  supplying  the  Frenoh  definitely  was  an  interstate 


^Blanchard 

»  P* 

107. 

“a. 

T. 

P., 

XI, 

Docs# 

80,  83# 

T. 

P., 

XI, 

Doc# 

107. 

The  general  assembly  picked  the  towns  of  Windham,  Lebanon, and 
Colohester,  or  any  one  of  them,  as  desirable  site(s),  and  appointed 
Wadsworth,  David  Trumbull, and  Joshua  Elderkin  to  provide  quarters  for 
the  troops.  S#  fi#  I,  187# 

47 

Stephen  Bonsai,  When  the  French  Were  Bere  (lew  Tor k,  1945), 
pp#  52-63# 


one  whioh  involved  importantly  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Hear  York, 
and  Connecticut,  and  to  a  smeller  extent.  New  Hampshire,  At  the 
inter-state  conventions  held  at  Boston  in  August,  1780  and  at  Hartford 
in  November,  1780  some  general  recommendations  were  issued  concerning 
French  supplies.  No  detailed  treatment  was  accorded  to  the  matter 
because  the  conventions  were  concerned  chiefly  with  broader  problem*  of 
prioes,  currency,  embargoes, and  supplies.  The  delegates  at  the 
Hartford  meeting  re oo emended  that  eaoh  state  appoint  c omission* rs  to 
meet  and  work  out  Jointly  the  oontraots  for  provisioning  the  French 

Army  and  Navy.  Meanwhile,  on  September  19,  the  Connecticut  Council  had 

# 

appointed  commissioners  to  confer  with  those  of  the  other  states  upon 
■the  most  proper  Mode"  for  furnishing  the  French  forces  with 
necessities.*7  The  attempts  at  interstate  cooperation  on  French  supplies 
finally  culminated  in  the  abortive  Providence  Convention  of  April,  1781. 
Cbly  four  delegates,  including  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
made  an  appearance.  Since  the  French  Army  and  Navy,  New  Hampshire,  and 
New  York  failed  to  send  representatives,  those  at  Providenoe,of  necessity* 
adjourned  in  discouragement  and  without  any  positive  accomplishments#®^ 

The  French  troops  made  their  final  appearance  in  Connecticut  in 
the  fall  of  1782  when  Rochaabeau's  army  marched  through  the  State  on 
the  return  from  the  Torktcwn  oaapaign.  The  French  had  a  series  of 
cantonments  in  the  State  since  it  required  considerable  tine  to  move 

At  Providence  the  body  recomended  that  measures  be  taken  to 
prevent  frauds  being  practiced  in  selling  provisions  to  the  French# 

S.  R.  1,  561. 

49 

S.  R.  I,  263.  The  general  assembly  took  similar  action  in 
November,  1780.  S.  R#  I,  237. 

50 


’S.  R.  I,  674-575. 


so  largo  a  force  across  the  State#  Careful  preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  French  in  accord  with  a  resolve  of  the  general  assembly  which 
directed  the  selectmen  of  the  teems  on  the  route  to  make  all  neoessary 
arrangements  for  quartering  and  supplies#®*’ 

9*  Impaot  of  the  Frenoh  supply  business 

In  conolusion#  it  is  obvious  that  Connecticut  supplied  the  French 
foroes  stationed  in  New  England  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
food  and  forage;  and  that  the  Connecticut  oitizena— contractors, 
subcontractors#  and  several  thousand  individual  farmers— involved  in 
supplying  the  Frenoh  profited  considerably  from  the  business#  Payment 

9 

was  made  either  in  specie  or  in  bills  of  exchange#  both  of  which  were 
greatly  preferred  to  the  sadly  depreciated  Continental  and  State  currency 

m 

For  geographical  reasons, only  those  portions  of  the  State  readily 

accessible  to  Rhode  Island  profited  greatly#  These  areas  included  much 

52 

of  southeastern  Connecticut  plus  several  of  the  Thames  River, 

Connecticut  River#  and  Sound  settlements#  As  has  already  been 

0 

demonstrated,  an  unfortunate  rivalry  developed  between  French  agents 
on  one  hand,  and  Continental  and  State  agents  on  the  other#  with  the 
French  agents  generally  getting  the  better  of  the  argument#  It  was, 
of  course,  obviously  foolish  for  excessive  quantities  of  meat  to  be 
sent  to  the  Frenoh  while  Washington’s  foroes  on  the  Hudson  languished 
for  want  of  meat#  Yet  this  occurred  upon  several  occasions# 

3#  R#  XV,  291# 

52 

Governor  Trunball  wrote  Washington  that  the  Frenoh  in  Rhode  Island 
had  received  a  large  part  of  their  supplies  by  water  from  New  London#  a 
hazardous  rente#  Tnmbull  to  Washington#  November  6#  1781#  Jared  Sparks# 
Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution,  III,  427. 

5^Johnaon#  p.  174, 


Fortunately#  this  rivalry  among  purchasers  seems  to  have  been  partially 
resolved  in  the  later  stages  of  the  French  stay  due  to  the  exertions 
of  State#  Contiasntalj and  Frenoh  leaders  aimed  at  preventing  competitive 


bidding* 


10.  Connecticut* s  lagging  supplies  for  the  starving  "Continentals* 

Perhaps  the  best  available  proof  of  the  leading  role  of  Connecticut 
as  the  "Provision  State"  lies  in  the  frequency  with  whioh  Washington 
called  upon  Governor  Trumbull  for  help.  An  examination  of  Washington’s 
letters  reveals  that  he  wrote  Trumtxill  every  week  or  two  throughout  most 
of  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  the  war.  Of  particular  significance 
was  the  great  relianoe  Washington  placed  upon  Trumbull’s  ability  to 
obtain  supplies  when  the  Continental  Army  was  in  desperate  need.  This 
was  especially  noticeable  in  each  period  of  winter  quarter*  between 
1777  and  1781. 

The  critical  laok  of  food  and  olothlng  at  Valley  Forge  requires  no 
elaboration.  Washington  wrote  Governor  Trumbull  on  February  6#  1778 
to  the  effect  that  the  Army  was  in  danger  of  dissolution  and  that  no 
supplies  were  irmxediately  available  from  the  middle  states.  Hence* vital 
supplies  had  to  come  from  the  East.5*  The  General  followed  this  up  the 
next  day  with  a  similar  letter  to  Henry  Champion.55  As  a  result# 

Champion  and  Colt  took  4 2 00 #000  whioh  the  Council  had  authorised  them 
to  spend  on  eattle  and  proceeded  to  purchase  live  beef.  The  oattle  were 
procured  and  driven  in  herds  by  Champion  and  his  son  to  the  camp  at  Valley 
Forge.  The  first  herd  to  arrive  was  eagerly  dispatohed  in  five  days  by 


H.  S.  C.,  L,  110- 111 
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the  fen  is  had  soldier#* 

Actually*  the  food  situation  in  winter  quarters  seen#  to  hare  been 
about  as  critical  in  the  winters  of  1779-80  and  1780-81*  For  example* 
on  December  19*  1779  Conmissary  John  Fitch  wrote  Peter  Colt  that  General 
Poor*#  brigade  at  West  Point  had  been  without  flour  thirteen  out  of  the 
last  fifteen  days,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  men  would  desert*  On 
January  24*  1780  Fitoh  reported  that  not  a  #ingle  ounce  of  flour  had 
arrived  at  West  Point  for  five  dayi.  Seven  weeks  later,  in  March* 

Fitoh  wrote  Nehaaiah  Hubbard  that  the  Army  around  Fiflhklll  had  no  meat 
at  all,  and  that  Colt  was  the  only  person  in  a  position  to  get  any  to 
satisfy  the  imperative  demand*  Meanwhile,  from  headquarters  at 
Morristown  Washington  wrote  repeatedly  to  Trumbull  of  the  oritioal  laolc 
of  food,  Washington  referred  to  Connecticut  as  the  chief  souroe  of  meat* 
and  emphasised  the  failure  of  the  State  to  meet  its  quotas.  In  May  he 
asorlbed  Connecticut's  baokwardness*  in  part,  to^he  ohange  of  Commissaries 
and  want  of  Money,"  but  he  still  oounted  on  Champion  to  send  on  the  beef 
supply.  The  olimax  came  later  in  May  when  mu  tiny  induoed  by  lack  of 
food  (chiefly  meat)  broke  out  among  two  regiments  of  the  Connecticut 
Line*  Only  strenuous  efforts  by  offioers  kept  the  men  from  deserting* 
Washington  wrote  imnediately  to  Trumbull*  and  also  to  Champion,  about 

KO 

this  unhappy  event*  The  whole  episode  reflected  no  credit  upon 


Clark , 


pp,  284-285, 
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67Fltoh  Papers,  Doos.  97-98,  150-131,  151* 
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Washington  to  Trumbull,  January  8,  1780,  W.  G.  W,,  XVII*  365-369# 
Washington  to  the  President  of  Congress,  Mar  oh  17,  1780*  W*  G,  W.*  XVIII* 
121-122,  Washington  to  Major  General  Robert  Howe*  May  5,  1780)  W,  0*  W, * 
XVIII*  333.  Washington  to  Henry  Champion,  May  26,  1780)  W,  0.  W.,  XVIII* 
424)  Washington  to  Trumbull*  1!,H,S,C,*  L*  366* 
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Connecticut's  supply  efforts  for  that  winter  and  spring. 

a 

After  a  Tory  brief,  early  summer  improvement  in  the  supply  situation 

the  shortage  became  oritical  again  before  August  was  over.  On  August  22# 

1780  Washington  reported  that  the  Army  had  subsisted  without  meat  for 

the  last  day  or  two  and  that  he  wan  counting  upon  Trumbull  for  speedy 
59 

relief.  For  once  Washington's  confidence  in  Connecticut  was  misplaoed# 
for  by  September  3  the  situation  had  worsened.  The  General  stated  flatly 
that  he  oonsidered  Connecticut  deficient  in  meeting  the  requisitions  upon 
it#  and  that  no  cattle  had  ocme  from  Champion  for  five  weeks. 


11.  No  lack  of  good  intentions 

The  bad  performance  of  1779-80  was  not  oaustd  by  laok  of  good 
intentions  or  of  preparatory  supply  laws.  An  Aot  of  Ootober,  1778  gave 
ccrani s series  and  selectmen  sweeping  powers  for  buying  or  impressing  - 
supplies  for  the  Continental  Army,  Navy,  and  State  militia. In 
January.  1779  the  legislature  pushed  through  "An  Aot  to  oompel  the 
furnishing  of  neoessary  supplies  and  assistsnoe  to  the  Quarter-Master 
General  and  Conntlssary-Oeneral  of  Forage  of  the  Continental  Army**** 

As  in  the  previous  aot.  a  warrant  from  the  sheriff  enabled  oanmissariee 
to  scire  needed  supplies  from  reoaloitrant  owners.  In  September.  1779 
the  Counoil,  in  aooord  with  a  resolve  of  Congress,  resolved  to  undertake 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  work  of  the  oommissaries  and  discharge 


6aw.  0.  w.  ,  I  DC,  427-428. 

«<V.  0.  w»»  m#  499-600. 

^S.  R.  II,  132-133.  In  Kay,  1779  Elijah  Hubbard  was  appointed 
State  Clothier  to  reside  with  the  Connecticut  Line  to  handle  clothing 
problems.  At  the  im«  time  Chaunoey  Whittlesey  of  Middletown  was  made 
Purchasing  Clothier.  S.  R.  II#  277. 
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any  unnecessary  ones*  The  Congressional  resolve  undoubtedly  reflected 
the  dissatisfaction  of  Washington  and  other  Army  leaders  with  the  supply 
situation. 

There  was  no  slackening  of  legislative  effort  in  1780  either  when 

64 

Captain  James  Watson  was  given  charge  of  buying  run  and  hay.  At  the 
same  time  a  very  elaborate  act  was  drawn  up  to  assure  the  acquisition 
of  the  supplies  of  beef,  rum,  hay,  and  salt  asked  of  Connecticut  by  the 
Congressional  aot  of  February  25.  In  April  the  general  assembly  appointed 
nineteen  purchasers  of  beef,  pork,  flour,  etc. ,  and  gave  each  one  a 
specif  io  area  in  which  to  work.  For  example,  Shadraok  Osborn  was  made 
purchaser  within  the  town  of  Woodbury  in  Litchfield  County;  and  Samuel 
Woloott  of  East  Windsor,  for  East  Hartford,  Bolton,  East  Windsor,  Enfield, 
Somers,  Tolland,  Stafford, and  Willington.  At  the  same  time  Henry  Champ i cm 
was  given  general  supe rintendenoy  over  all  food  bought  for  the  use  of  the 
Continental  Array,  In  May,  several  coup r eh e naive  measures  wsre  enacted 
which  gave  full  powers  and  directions  to  continental  and  state  commissaries 
for  buying  or  impressing  supplies.®® 

The  winter  and  spring  of  1790-81  saw  the  provisioning  of  Washington** 
forces  touoh  a  new  lew.  It  would  seem  that  after  a  good  five  years  of 
warfare  adequate  supplies  could  have  been  kept  flowing  smoothly  to  the 
relatively  small  Continental  Army  in  the  North,  but  auoh  was  not  the  case. 
An  ambitious  state  supply  act  was  passed  in  October,  1730  whioh  called 
upon  every  town  to  furnish  beef,  pork,  and  wheat  flour  to  the  value  of 
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S.  R.  II,  395-396. 

64  S.  R.  II,  541. 

55  S.  R.  II,  521-526,  529-631,  III,  15. 
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fire  pence  per  pound  of  assessed  valuation.  A  deadline  of  December  15 

was  set  for  the  beef,  and  of  January  15  for  the  pork  and  flour  with 

two-fold  penalties  for  delinquency.55  In  Hcnreaber  the  general  assembly 

raised  the  quota  per  town  from  fire  pence  to  six  penoe  per  pound  of 
67 

assessment.  On  December  27  Oliver  Woloott  wrote  John  Laurens  "that 
this  [supply]  measure  is  oarrying  into  the  most  oheerful  and  Vigorous 
execution.16® 

Unfortunately,  the  facts  did  not  jibe  with  Wolcott ’s  optimism. 
Washington  on  January  19  wrote  Trumbull  in  these  grave  terms i 

"If  therefore  the  supply  of  Beef  Cattle  demanded  by  the 
requisitions  of  Congress  from  Your  State,  is  not  regularly 
forwarded  to  the  Army,  I  cannot  oonsider  myself  as  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Garrisons  below,  or  the  continuance  * 
of  a  single  Regiment  in  the  Field."6^ 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse,  if  anythingj  and  by  April,  1781,  the 

shortage  of  food  was  downright  oritioal  as  salted  provisions  were 

exhausted.  On  April  10  Washington  informed  Trumbull  that  there  was  "no 

prospect  of  immediate  relief,  but  from  the  salted  provisions  of 
.70 

Connecticut."  To  follow  tip  this  plea,  Washington,  early  in  May,  sent 
his  seeond-in-oonenand,  Major-General  Heath,  to  Sew  England  to  give 
first-hand  information  upon  the  army's  needs.  Be  could  be  foroeful  in 

ic 

3.  R.  Ill,  176. 

67S.  R.  Ill,  258. 

e8W.  C.  C.,  V,  502. 

«w.  G.  W.,  XI,  116-117. 
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his  demands#  for  on  May  10  there  was  not  one  day*#  meat  supply  at  any 

71 

army  post  along  the  Hudson.* 

Litti®  was  done  by  Connecticut  in  April  beyond  an  order  to  the 

towns  by  the  Council  on  April  12  to  deliver  meat  collected  under  the 

October,  1780  Act  to  Ralph  Pomeroy,  deputy  Quartermaster  General. 

General  Heath,  however,  seems  to  have  secured  aotion.  By  good  fortune, 

he  found  the  legislature  in  session  when  he  reached  Hartford#  He 

outlined  the  pressing  need  for  beef,  and  added  that  rum  was  so  short 

72 

that  *®en  on  the  severest  fatigue  had  nothing  but  water  to  drink** 

To  many  legislators,  the  latter  shortage  may  have  seemed  the  more 
distressing! 

The  legislature  did  respond  with  several  helpful  acts*  One 

thousand  barrels  of  salt  beef  and  pork,  and  twenty  hogsheads  of  rum  were 

ordered  sent  ismed lately  and  13000  was  appropriated  to  cover  costs  of 

the  transfer.73  In  addition,  E2000  was  voted  to  Champion  to  pirohase 

beef  cattle  for  immediate  utilisation  by  the  Army.7^  The  final  act 

provided  that  the  towns  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  procure  teams 

and  transport  their  salted  provisions  to  Fishkill  or  other  designated 

places  on  the  Bad  son. 75  On  May  18  Heath  wrote  happily  to  Washington  that 

76 

one  hundred  and  sixty  head  of  cattle  were  being  forwarded  immediately. 

7^ashington  to  Trumbull,  May  10,  1781,  M.H.S.C.,  L ,  236-237. 

^M.H.S.C .  ,  Heath  Paper s »  LTII,  196-197. 

73S.  R.  Ill,  381. 

74S.  R.  in,  383. 

75S.  R.  Ill,  392. 
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Bespit®  these  excellent  measures,  the  slowness  in  delivering 

supplies  was  appalling.  By  July,  Washington  reported  to  Trumbull  that 

since  May  12  the  following  meager  amounts  of  head  of  oattle  had  been 

received;  from  Massachusetts,  230;  from  New  Hampshire,  30;  and  from 

Connecticut,  52#  The  army  barely  was  keeping  alive.  Connecticut  was 

seriously  deficient  in  rum  too.  Fortunately,  before  the  Amy  began 

its  march  to  Virginia,  it  reoeived  plentiful  supplies  of  food  from  the 

78  # 

Hew  England  area.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  interstate  meeting  at 
Providence  on  June  26-27,  1781  at  which  definite  quotas  of  beef  were 

79 

fixed  for  the  New  England  States  along  with  a  schedule  for  deliveries. 

To  hasten  the  raising  of  Connecticut’s  quota,  the  State  furnished  Champion 
with  large  rums  in  hard  money,  and  some  of  the  towns  cooperated 
excellently.®^ 

With  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Virginia  campaign,  the  urgency 
of  the  military  and,  therefore,  the  supply  problems  dwindled.  There  was 

&  marked  reduction  of  interest  in  all  war  efforts  exoept  the  matter  of 

. 

peace  negotiations.  However,  an  army  was  kept  in  the  field  for  most  of 

two  more  years,  1782  and  1783.  During  this  last  period  of  "watohful 

waiting"  supplies  did  not  always  corns  through  from  Connecticut,  even 

though  a  supply  organisation  was  maintained.  On  May  4,  1782  Washington 

wrote  Trumbull  that  the  states  were  seriously  in  arrears  on  their  quotas 
fll 

of  supplies.0  In  the  fall  of  1782  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  and  John  Carter 
^W.  G.  W.,  XXII,  311-312. 
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Johnson,  p.  197. 

79S.  R.  Ill,  576. 
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Trumbull  to  Washington,  July  9,  1781;  M.H.S.C.,  L,  247. 

81M.H.S.C.,  L,  269. 
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supplemented  their  income  as  supply  agents  for  the  French  by  undertaking 

work  under  the  so-called  "American  Contract"  to  procure  provisions  for 

82 

the  Continental  soldiers  at  West  Point  end  nearby  posts#  Henry 

Champion  and  Oliver  Phelps  also  acted  as  contractors  for  the  American 

03 

forces  in  this  final  phase  of  the  war# 

The  last  important  war-time  supply  acts  were  passed  in  January  and 
Hay#  1782  as  the  legislature  tried  to  raise  the  quota  assigned  to  it  by 
Congress#  The  pressure  definitely  was  removed#  however#  In  January 
the  legislature  authorised  the  Governor  and  Council  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  part  of  the  state  supplies  on  hand#**5  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  peace  was  seen  to  be  certain,  and  people's  thoughts  turned  to  the 
post-war  period  and  its  possibilities# 


12#  Causes  of  alow  delivery  of  supplies 

In  view  of  these  thorough  and  comprehensive  acts#  why  did  the 
State  fail  so  badly  in  delivering  its  quota  of  supplies  to  the 
Continental  ArnyT  The  main  cause  probably  was  laxness  in  enforcement 
of  the  laws  which  sprang  out  of  the  weak  central  government  both  of 
the  State  and  of  the  United  States#  The  towns  were  delinquent#  in  first 
place#  since  many  selectmen  would  not  put  pressure  upon  their  neighbors 
who  often  preferred  hoarding  to  accepting  depreciated  paper  currency# 

The  State  oould  exert  little  effective  sustained  pressure  even  though 

- - - - - - 

East#  pp#  93-94# 
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S#  R.  V#  106. 

**S#  R.  IV#  8-9,  171. 
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the  Governor  said  Council  did  their  beet  to  spur  the  laggards* 

Decentralisation  of  authority  then  provided  the  baeio  cause  of  tardiness 

in  obtaining  and  forwarding  supplies  from  Connecticut* 

Another  important  cause  was  slowness  in  paying  farmers  for  supplies 

provided*  In  a  sense  it  was  a  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  many  farmers 

that  they  had  taken  comissary  notes*  These  farmers,  however,  beoane 

restive  when  payment  was  not  forthcoming*  On  March  10,  1780  Governor 

Trumbull  cormented  upon  this  situations  "Permit  me  to  add  to  this  list 

of  illbodings  and  misfortunes  the  failures  of  payment  of  old  debts, 

which  neoessarily  disables  the  fattners  of  cattle  from  going  on  to 

furnish  supplies  to  the  array*  •••"  Even  if  the  farmers  were  again  willing 

to  fatten  cattle  for  the  Amy,  non-payment  of  their  contracts  prevented 

87 

many  of  them  even  from  purchasing  more  lean  oattle.  in  1781  a  special 

aot  was  passed  to  expedite  payment  of  the  sums  still  due  many  persons 

for  provisions  supplied  to  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  or  his  agents  when  he  was 

88 

Cocsaiasary-General.  Another  significant  cause  of  trouble  was  tha 
failure  of  Congress  to  make  its  requisitions  early  enough*  Governor 
Trumbull  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress  in  November, 
1780  relative  to  the  congressional  requisition  for  salted  provisions* 
Trumbull  observed  tartly,  "the  Season  for  making  that  Supply  is  almost 
lapsed— the  Pork  and  Beef  gone  to  Market— that  if  we  must  make  a  full 


H.R.S.C.,  LXIII,  18-19.  Many  Connecticut  farmers  still  had  not 
been  paid  by  June,  1780  for  beef  provided  the  previous  year.  Moreover, 
their  contracts  were  for  fixed  amounts  of  money,  and  therefore  suffered 
greatly  from  depreciation.  Trumbull  to  the  President  of  Congress, 

June  8,  1780,  V.H.S.C.,  U1II,  50-63. 

®^Trumbull  to  Washington,  March  10,  M.H.S.C.,  L,  158-159# 

88 


S.  R.  Ill,  379-380. 


Compliance— we  shall  be  obliged  to  purohase  it  from  the  Hands  of 

Engrossers  and  others  ...  is  it  impossible  for  Congress  to  make  their 

Estimates  A  Requisitions  in  their  proper  Season— if  it  is  not— I  think 

89 

the  negleot  is  almost  unpardonable#" 

13.  Supplies  for  the  State  navy 

Although  the  amount  of  supplies  required  for  the  Connecticut  Navy 

and  privateers  was  small  in  comparison  with  that  required  by  the  militia 

and  by  the  Continental  Army,  the  naval  side  of  the  story  should  not  be 

overlooked*  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fairly  extensive 

90 

activities  of  Connecticut  naval  craft.  A  glance  at  the  record  of 

supplies  received  on  board  one  ship.  The  Trumbull,  in  a  brief  period 

of  about  seven  weeks  (March  17-May  6,  1777)  is  illuminating  in  showing 

the  large  amounts  of  supplies  required  for  a  ship  with  a  crew  of  about 

seventy.  It  included  20  barrels  of  beef,  10  barrels  of  pork,  254 

gallons  of  rum,  71  pounds  of  coffee,  1988  pounds  of  fresh  beef,  1  keg 

of  hog’s  lard,  2  firkins  of  butter,  and  considerable  sugar,  bread, and 
91 

soap. 

14.  Supply  servloe  rivalries  and  graft 

A  factor  which  caused  some  trouble  in  the  procurement  of  supplies 
was  the  rivalry  between  continental  and  state  purchasers.  For  instance, 
in  the  spring  of  1779  Peter  Colt  reported  that  he  was  constantly  being 

89  '  - 

Trumbull  to  President  Samuel  Huntington,  November  27,  1780, 

A.  T.  P.,  XIII,  Doo.  168. 

^See  Chap.  XV. 
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ths/rarted  In  his  efforta  to  obtain  flour  by  the  activities  of  continental 

# 

purchaaera.  In  fact,  even  sane  of  Janes  Eillhouse1*  purchases  for  the 

92 

state  were  seized  by  Continental  agents  and  by  General  McDougall* 

Several  months  earlier  Edward  Eallaa  of  Nerw  London  stated  that  Continental 
commissaries  regularly  seized  flour  in  Connecticut  from  state  cocsoissaries* 
Ee  wondered  whether  legal  suit  for  damages  could  not  be  undertaken.^ 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  state  supply  organization  led  the  legislature 
to  appoint  a  oocsnittee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  lower  supply 
officials*  The  comittee  experienced  great  difficulty  because  most 
accounts  were  inocmplete,  so  that  it  resorted  to  questioning  of  witnesses 
in  its  roport  of  October*  1780* 


It  appears  that  the  most  capital  Abuse  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  purchasing  Department  is  that  the  Assistant  Purchasers  of 
Cattle  have  in  very  many  Instances  and  in  large  Proportions 
purchased  Cattle  of  Speculating  Jobbers  that  have  infested  the 
various  Farts  of  the  State*  during  the  present  War*  who  have  been 
indefatigable  in  purchasing  under  various  false  Pretexts*  All 
the  Cattle  in  their  Power,  this  has  been  a  principal  Cause  of  the 
Rise  of  Provisions  but  it  does  not  appear  these  People  have  in 
any  one  Instance  been  employed  by  the  Purchasers  and  those 
Purchasers  have  very  often  been  necessitated  to  purchase  of 
them."®* 


Peter  Colt,  as  a  purchasing  consnlssary,  pleaded  with  the  legislators  to 
give  the  oommissaries  greater  power  to  seize  all  engrossed  goods.  He 
described  the  shameful  practices  prevalent! 

•  ••A  great  Number  of  unprincipled  men— are  going  thro  ‘every  part 
of  this  State,  engrossing,  A  buying  up,  on  Speculation,  every 

92  '  -  r  . 

Edward  Halls*  to  Governor  Trumbull,  April  6,  1779,  A.  T*  P.,  IX, 
Doo*  159* 

95Ibid.,  January  27,  1779 j  A.  T.  P.,  IX,  Doo.  23. 

94A.  R.  W.,  XIX,  Doo.  257. 


Article  that  the  Country  affords  for  the  Subsistence  of  the  Army— 
and  then  sell  them  again  to  the  stationed  Commissary— or  transport 
them  out  of  the  State,  as  best  suits  their  Interest— as  these 
people  are  always  in  Cash,  tnd  are  under  no  oontroula,  they  hare 
the  advantage  of  those  who  trs  employed  to  purchase  for  the  Amy.. . 
These  Jobbers  pretend  to  be  employed  as  Agents  to  the  Coraiissariea 
or  for  the  French  fleet,, », 

As  a  result,  the  ooranissaries  often  were  forced  to  buy  at  exorbitant 
prices  from  these  engrossers,  and  even  then  insufficient  amounts  w era 
procured,  A  law  had  been  passed  to  prevent  suoh  practices,  but  it  had 
proven  ineffectual, 

15 ,  Supply  depots  and  other  factors 

A  significant  aspeot  of  the  supply  pioture  is  the  matter  of  supply 
depots.  The  selection  of  the  svpply  depots  was  determined  chiefly  by 
loo  at  ion  and  transportation  facilities,  Danbury  affords  a  good  easa 
study,  Danbury  was  oho  sen  in  1776  for  this  purpose  as  it  was  inland, 
yet  accessible  by  fairly  good  roads  to  the  Hudson,  the  Sound,  and 
northern  and  eastern  Connecticut.  By  April,  1777  large  amounts  of 
provisions,  olothing,and  Munitions  had  been  oolleoted  there,  Danbury 
citiiens  [probably]  we loomed  tie  increased  business  brought  to  town 
by  the  supply  depot,  but  they  learned  to  their  sorrow  that  suoh  a 
depot  might  serve  as  a  magnet  for  enemy  incursions.  On  April  26,  1777 
a  marauding  expedition  of  abort  2,000  men  under  Try  on  entered  Danbury 
bent  upon  destruction  of  the  nilitary  stores.  Included  in  the  doomed 
stores  was  a  large  amount  of  rum  which  was  oonsumed,  not  by  the  flajmea, 
but  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  by  the  raiders!  Hot  only  were  the 

95“  :  “  - 

A.  B.  W.,  XIII,  Doo.  4£  abo  (October  26,  1778), 

96 

Ibid, 

^ J,  M.  Bailey,  History  cf  Danbury,  Connecticut  (Hew  York,  1896), 
p.  69, 
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stores  destroyed*  but  also  about  twenty  private  homes  and  their  furnishings* 


worth  over  £16,000*^® 


Although  there  was  frequent  reference  in  various  supply  laws  to 
impressment  as  a  device  for  obtaining  needed  supplies*  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  widespread  use  in  Connecticut*  Isolated  oases  suoh  as 
the  two  below  occurred,  but  it  was  not  generally  resorted  to#  In 
August*  1777  Jabei  Huntington  of  Windham  submitted  an  aooount  for 


99 

4733  pounds  of  coffee  and  four  hogsheads  of  run  seised*  In  March 


of  the  same  year  a  Captain  Palmer  impressed  11618  pounds  of  cheese  in 
Stonlngton  frora  the  firm  of  Church  and  Hakes  at  six  pence  per  pound  with 


100 


a  one  and  one-hal f  per  oent  commission  added* 


The  business  of  procuring  supplies  was  indeed  big  business*  Tho 
records  of  disbursements  in  1778-1780  by  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  to  Peter 
Colt  and  Henry  Champion,  the  two  ohief  Connecticut  purchasers,  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  these  expenditures*  From  September  4, 
1778  through  June  20*  1780  Colt  reoeivod  $7,212,922.23,  and  Champion,  . 
$15,106,500,  which  totals  loco  large  in  the  overall  pioture.^1 

16.  Provision  of  clothing 

f 

Connecticut  seems  to  have  been  considerably  more  successful  in 
supplying  the  clothing  needs  of  her  militia  and  continental  troops  than 
the  food  needs*  Two  factors  may  be  oited  to  account  in  part  for  the 
better  performance.  In  first  place,  olothing  involved  a  much  smaller 


( 


V 
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oost,  both  intrinsically  and  in  that  much  of  it  was  made  in  individual 
hoiaes  by  families  of  the  soldiers.  In  second  place,  Connecticut  provided 
only  for  the  clothing  needs  of  her  own  men  whereas  the  State  provided 
.food  for  far  more  than  her  own  men. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  customary  wartime  device 
of  the  legislation  in  calling  upon  each  town  to  provide  certain  items 
cf  supplies  for  each  townsman  in  service. In  January,  1778,  upon 
the  earnest  recooaendation  of  Congress  the  State  ordered  every  town  to 
provide  one  hunting  shirt,  two  linen  shirts,  two  pairs  of  "linen 
overhalls,"  one  pair  of  stockings, and  two  pairs  of  good  shoes  for  every 
continental  soldier  In  the  town's  quota,  and  half  as  many  blankets  as 
soldiers,  all  to  be  delivered  to  the  county  purchasing  commissaries  on 
or  before  June  1,  1778.  Fair  prices  were  to  be  paid  to  the  towns,  and 
impressment  could  be  resorted  to  if  necessary. This  measure  was 
similar  to  ones  passed  earlier  and  later. 

The  implementation  of  offioial  state  legislative  enactment  ooourred 
at  the  town  level.  Concerning  the  act  of  January  1778,  for  example,  one 
may  see  the  process  unfolding  in  Middletown.  A  special  town  meeting 
was  held  on  March  9,  1778  at  which  Jabet  Hamlin  presided.  The  town 
chose  twenty-six  men  as  a  special  committee  to  provide  the  artioles  of 
clothing  ordered  by  the  general  assembly  in  January.  The  town  also 
voted  to  assist  this  committee  in  accomplishing  this.  As  a  etartei> 
nineteen  persons  voluntarily  offered  to  provide  a  total  of  twenty-eight 
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See  pp.  266-267.  s.  R.  I,  424-425. 

103  „ 

S.  R.  I,  475-477.  Similar  acts  included  one  of  the  Counoil  on 
September  12,  1777  (S.  R.  I,  396),  and  one  of  the  general  assembly  in 
Ootober,  1777  (S.  R.  I,  421). 
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"Sutes"  and  eighteen  blankets*  __ 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  towns  experienced  great  difficulties 

in  meeting  their  quotas,  and  undoubtedly,  many  failed  badly  at  times. 

As  an  example  of  town  activity  we  may  cite  Waterburyf s  reaction  to  the 

act  of  October,  1777.  A  town  meeting  was  held  and  fifteen  men  were 

appointed  to  oversee  the  collection  of  clothing.  As  a  result,  the  town 

forwarded  to  and  charged  the  State  for  115  woolen  shirts,  24  linen  shirts, 

133  frocks  (hunting-shirts),  130  pairs  of  "orerhalls,"  184  pairs  of 

stookings,  127  pairs  of  shoes,  and  5  sacks  of  "toe  doth."  The  bill 

included  28  shillings  for  officers*  fees  for  impressing  several  articles. 

i  ns 

Perhaps  the  133  frocks  represented  Waterbury**  quota  of  men.  It  was 
a  creditable  performance,  yet  undoubtedly  not  a  full  compliance  with 
requisitions. 

The  state  commissaries  performed  dependably  their  un dramatic  duties. 
Typical  of  the  hundreds  of  acoounts  extant  listing  purchases  by  state 
commissary  agents  is  this  one. 


Stato  of  Ct  to 

Edw  Hal lam  for  Clothing 

Puroh, 

for  town  of  New  London 

• 

Oct.  23  (1778] 

to  314  p  Shoes 

25/ 

£  392*10x0 

to  127  d  Stockings 

«/ 

95*5*0 

[53]  pr  trowsers 

18/ 

47*14*0 

155  Shirts 

30/ 

232*10*0 

24  Offioers  Shirts 

30/ 

72*0*0 

52  Frocks 

28/ 

72*16*0 

60  p  Overhalls 

w 

60*0*0 

L  972*15*0 

Comission  2  per  oent 

24*6*4 

Transportation  rit 

•  by 

water  &  trucking  eto. 

3*0*0 

■ 

To  IP  Carrels  for 

do  Ac. 

4*10*0 

packing  it  Coopering 

£l004tll*4106 

d din town  Town  Records,  Envelope  3,  1778 


^^Henry  Bronson,  The  History  of  Waterbury  (Waterbary.  1858),  pp.  341 
106A.  R.  W.,  XII,  Doo.  279, 
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17,  Excellent  record  In  aupply  of  clothing 

In  general,  Connecticut's  cooperation  with  Congress  on  clothing 

natters  was  quite  good,  at  least  as  far  as  enacting  measures  which 

Congress  called  for.  Back  in  1776  Congress  introduced  the  offioe  of 

Clothier  General,  and  this  official  had  agents  in  the  various  states. 

Also,  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  called  upon  the  states  for  fixed 

107 

amounts  of  clothing, 

Usua*lly  the  Connecticut  troops  of  the  Continental  Array  were  well 
supplied  with  clothing.  Even  during  the  most  bitter  of  winters,  that  at 

Valley  Forge,  the  bloody  footprints  in  the  sncwr  were  not  those  of 

*  ; 

Connecticut  men,  Washington  wrote  Trumbull  on  March  31,  1778i 

Among  the  troops  returned  unfit  for  duty  for  want  of  clothing, 
none  of  your  state  are  included.  The  care  of  year  legislature 
in  providing  clothing  and  necessaries  of  all  kinds  for  their 
men  is  highly  laudable,  and  reflects  the  greatest  honor  upon 
their  patriotism  and  humanity ,108 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  state  legislation  concerning  clothing 
was  the  act  passed  in  May,  1779  whereby  Elijah  Hubbard  of  Middletown 
was  appointed  "Sub  or  State  Clothier,"  and  Chauncey  Whittlesey  of 
Hiddletcsm,  "Purchasing  Clothier,"  and  procedures  of  operation  were 
outlined,  Whittlesey,  in  general,  was  empowered  to  receive  and  pay  for 
the  clothing  from  the  town,  paok  it,  and  forward  it  to  the  regimental 
clothiers,  Hubbard  was  to  reside  and  work  among  the  main  body  of  the 
Connecticut  troops  in  the  Continental  Army,  The  value  of  the  olo thing 

io7 

Journals  of , the  Continental  Congress,  V,  467, 

10aU.H.S.C,,  L,  113. 

109 

S.  R.  I,  277-279. 
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handled  by  each  of  the  men  ran  Into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 

For  instance#  the  Pay  Table  was  directed  in  January,  1780  to  pay 

111 

£100,000  to  Whittlesey  so  that  he  could  purchase  offioere*  uniforms. 

Seme  clothing  was  obtained  from  the  French  for  the  Continental 
Amy,  in  which  clothing  Connecticut  troops  shared.  In  the  fall  of  1779 
the  Connecticut  men  had  been  supplied  by  the  State  agent  with  clothing 
“much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  delivered  to  the  whole  of  the  army 
afterwards.*-^  The  need  for  clothing  allotments  continued  virtually 
tip  to  the  end  of  the  war.  For  example,  as  late  as  Qotober  19,  1782, 
one  finds  that  the  Council  ordered  Hubbard  to  send  to  Stratford  for 
It.  Colonel  Canfield**  regiment  710  pairs  of  shoes,  710  pairs  of 
stockings,  355  pairs  of  woolen  overalls,  and  355  shirts,  together  with 
&  suitable  amount  of  white  and  blue  oloth  for  coats,  vests,  etc.^** 
Despite  occasional  complaints,  however,  the  Connecticut  troops  generally 
cid  have  available  adequate  clothing  as  the  Counoil  espeoially  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  clothing  problem.*^* 


Ebmezer  Huntington,  fbr  example,  enoloses  an  order  for  £3000  on 
Elijah  Hubbard  for  specified  artioles  of  clothing.  Ebenezer  Huntington 
to  Andrew  Huntington,  July  7,  1780,  Letters  of  Ebenezer  Huntington. 

S.  R.  II,  455-456. 

U1S.  R.  II,  455-466. 

U2W.  G.  W.,  XVTI,  184. 

H5S.  R.  17,  328. 

^^Counoil  and  general  assembly  actions  may  be  found  in  S.  R.  I, 

82,  168,  170,  172,  175-176,  188,  351,  396,  424-425,  457,  462,  465-466, 
475,  482,  510,  514,  537,  576,  583j  II,  235,  277,  412)  III,  135-138, 
384-385,  467,  471,  482,  504-505,  510,  522,  553. 


18.  The  supply  contribution  of  Connecticut 

From,  this  study  on  a  whole,  one  may  conclude  that  Connecticut  made 
a  very  great  contribution  of  food  and  elothing  for  the  Continental  Amy 

f 

for  the  French  Amy#  and  for  its  own  militia  and  ships*  In  regard  to 
food#  it  ranked  among  the  two  or  three  leading  states  for  beef#  pork# 
and  rum*  In  the  Congressional  requisitions  of  1780  which  give  a  good 
idea  at  least  of  what  was  expected  of  Connecticut#  the  stated  quota 


ranked  as  shown  below# 


183-189 


Among  the  foodstuffs,  Connecticut  actually  lagged  behind  only  in  flour 

116 

as  it  was  not  a  large  wheat  growing  state. 

The  very  faot  that  Washington  turned  consistently,  and  often  first# 
to  Trunbull  for  aid  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing  revealed  the  great 
dependence  put  upon  Connecticut  for  supplies.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  Connecticut  made  a  larger  contribution  to  the  war  effort  in  her 
supplies  than  she  did  in  any  other  way— military,  naval,  or  political. 

In  fact,  she  apparently  ranked  smong  the  top  two  or  three  states  in  her 
overall  contribution  of  food,  olothing,  and  arms  to  the  Continental  oause. 
.  \  .  .  »  .  ■  ,  •  *  »  » 


See  pp.  66-66# 


CHAPTER  XVIII  *> 

. ..  •  ..  •  ;  •  .  #1  ■ 

0 

Currency  and  Financial  Problems 

.  *  *  ,  i  *' 

The  state  of  publio  credit  vitally  affeoted  the  individual  person 

•  *  •  , 

in  Connecticut.  The  financial  burdens  of  the  war  were  large,  since  the 
State  provided  so  lasny  supplies  and  kept  a  large  number  of  men  under 

t  #  * 

aims. 

The  emission  of  paper  money  began  at  the  special  session  of 

April,  1775  when  £50,000  was  ordered  issued,  payable  in  two  years.*  In 

2 

May  £50,000  more  was  voted,  and  the  race  between  expenditures  and  paper 
issues  was  launched.  A  tax  of  seven  penoe  on  the  pound  was  levied  to 


ensure  redemption.  The  general  pioture  for  the  war  period  may  be  seen 

from  the  table  below. 

*  • 

• 

Stating  of  Bills  emitted  Ac.  by  the  State 

Connecticut, 

and  now  cut  standing 

,  August, 

1777. 3 

Total 

Date 

Payable  Date 

Tax 

Cn  What 

Amount 

fedtted 

Eknitted 

Redeemable 

Laid 

List 

Retired 

110,000 

May  10,  1770 

Deo.  31,  1777 

2d. 

1770 

|5,000 

12,000 

Oct.  10,  1771 

Dec.  31,  1772 

Id. 

1771 

6,000 

• 

Sept.  30,  1773 

Id. 

1772 

12,000 

June  1,  1773 

Dec.  31,  1774 

Id. 

1772 

June  1,  1775 

Id. 

1773 

15,000 

Jan.  2,  1775 

Deo.  31,  1775 

Id. 

1774 

Deo.  31,  1776 

Id. 

1775 

50,000 

May  10,  1775 

May  10,  1777 

7<U 

1775 

• 

50,000 

June  1,  1775 

June  1,  1778 

7d. 

1776 

xc. 

R.  HV,  432. 

*- 

C.  R.  XV ,  14. 

SA.  R.  W.  YII,  Doc.  434. 
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Total 

Emitted 

Bate 

Bait  ted 

Payable  Date 
Redeemable 

Tax 

Laid 

Qa  What 
List 

Amount 

Required 

50,000 

July  1*  1775 

Deo.  31,  1779 

7d. 

1777 

• 

60,000 

June  7,  1776 

Deo.  31,  1780 

84. 

1778 

50,000 

June  19*  1776 

Deo.  31*  1781 

74. 

1779 

<  -  t 

Issued  $309*000.  Burned 

11*000.  Outstanding  289*000. 

$60*000  la  road  in  note*  of  E10  each  payable  at  1  par  cent  in  three  years. 
$72*000  borrcwred  and  payable  at  6  per  oent  in  one  year# 

The  rtory  of  currency  emissions  was  completed  by  the  issuing  of  the 
following  amount  at  2335*000  in  1778*  249*000  in  1779*  and  2420*000  in  1760* 
The  grand  total  for  Ccemeoti cut  in  the  war  period  (April*  1775—1783)  was 
approximately  21,200*000.  Although  a  large  total,  it, fortunately* did  not 
oospare  with  aix  of  the  other  states  •  Approximate  totals  for  the 
Continental  Congress  and  the  Thirteen  States  foil  car 


Continental  Congress 

$191*552*000 

Virginia 

231*917,000 

South  Carolina 

16,215*000 

Massachusetts 

13,400*000 

Korth  Carolina 

2,653,000 

Peamsylrania 

2,597,000 

Maryland 

1*867,000 

Connecticut 

1*221,000 

Hers  York 

787,000 

Rhode  Island 

441,000 

Hew  Hampshire 

413,000 

Hew  Jersey 

241,000 

Georgia 

203,000 

Delaware 

168,000 

The  treasury  of  the  State  remained  almost  constantly  in  a  sadly  depleted 
oondition  despite  higher  taxes  and  aid  from  Congress.  In  addition  to  the 


4 

Totals  are  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  thousand  dollars  for  the 
Continental  Congress*  and*  nearest  thousand  pounds  for  the  states.  The 
table  is  based  on  Ralph  V.  Harlow*  "Aspects  of  2sto  1  uti cr-ary  finance* 
1771*1783*"  American  Historical  Review*  XXXV  (October*  1<|29)*  opp.  60. 
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taxes  already  listed  for  the  sinking  of  ape  o  If  id  emissions  of  paper  hills, 

other  heavy  taxes  were  levied,  such  as  one  shilling  on  the  pound  in 

August,  1777  (payable  by  November  1)  and  twelve  pence  on  the  pound  in 

October,  1777  (payable  by  April  15,  1778)?  In  a  prewar  year,  a  general 

6 

tax  of  one  pence  on  the  pound  Vas  typical,  and  taro,  exceptional*  In  a 

,  ,  r 

sense,  of  course,  a  vioious  circle  was  set  up  by  the  heavy  issues  of  paper 

money*  The  inflation  cheapened  the  nancy,  prices  rose  rapidly,  the  currency 

depredated  and  so  more  and  more  had  to  be  issued  to  cover  extraordinary 

war  expenses.  A  few  far-sighted  men  like  Roger  Sherman  spoke  strongly  for 

much  heavier  taxation  to  curb  the  price  inflation  and  currency  depreciation 

7 

by  paying  off  a  larger  proportion  of  current  expanses,  but  they  were  in 

a  decided  minority*  Of  oouree, the  legislators  tried  hard  to  legislate 

confidence  in  the  state  and  continental  paper  money.  Whereas,  "some 

evil-*d»ied  persons,  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  United  States  of 

America,  have  endeavoured  to  depreciate  the  bills  of  credit  of  this  and 

the  said  United  States,"  a  law  was  passed  strictly  prohibiting  any  actions 

which  would  devalue  the  paper  money  and  give  preferences  to  hard  money* 

Heavy  penalties  were  provided,  and  the  paper  bills  were  firmly  established 

8 

as  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  taxes  and  obligations.  Other  similar 

0 

acts  were  passed  fraa  time  to  time  later. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Continental  and  State  paper  currency  began 

6S.  R.  I,  577,  425. 

6 

See  C.  R.  XIII,  300,  516  for  examples  in  1770  and  1771. 

7 

Boardmsn,  pp.  184-188* 

.  <  *  >  4  *  *  *  *  I  7* 

8 

S.  R.  I,  5-8.  See  S.  R*  I,  231-232  for  the  act  which  prohibited 
circulation  or  paper  bills  of  other  states  in  Connect i cut* 


almost  issaediately,  and  gradually  gathered  momentum,  despite  all  laws 
and  exhortations  by  public  official#*  until  it  ran  cut  of  eontrol  In  1779 
and  1780.  Cn  Dacesaber  16,  1779  ,  Ezra  Stiles  noted  that  Tale  etc  dents  had 
bean  dismissed  since  the  steward  ©ould  not  provide  food  due  to  the  rapid 

i 

depreciation  of  continental  money  which  had  "fallen  nearly  a  quarter  in  ' 
three  weeks  or  a  month  past.  Congress,  finally  openly  recognised  the 
situation  and  in  March,  1780  officially  devalued  the  currency  to 

«r, 

one-fortieth  of  faoe  value  in  terms  of  Spanish  milled  dollars.  The 
Connecticut  legislature  adopted  the  Congressional  table  which  covered 
all  contracts  entered  into  front  September  1,  1777  to  March 35,  1780, 

The  Connecticut  law  applied  to  Continental  and  state  bills.  A  good  idea 
of  the  depreciation  can  be  obtained  from  this  table,  11 


10 

Value  of  one  hundred  Spanish  milled  dollars 


Sept.  1,  1777 

100 

Mar. 

1,  1779 

1000 

Dec.  1,  1777 

138 

June 

1,  1779 

1344 

Mar.  1,  1778 

176 

Sept, 

►  1,  1779 

1300 

June  1,  1778 

265 

Dec. 

1,  1779 

2597 

Sapt.  1,  1778 

400 

Mar. 

15,  1780 

4000 

Deo.  1,  1778 

834 

K* 

-  I 

This  drastic  official  step  largely  destroyed  the  little  public  confidence 

11 

remaining  in  the  paper  currency*  On  May  2,  1781  Ezra  Stiles  cemented 
that  "At  Philadelphia  Continental  is  160  for  1.  At  If.  Haven  100  for  1, 

At  Boston  130  for  1,*^ 


^Exra  Stiles  Diary,  III, 

10  — 

The  Congress  local  table  gave  values  as  of  the  first  and  fifteenth 
day  of  every  month.  It  undoubtedly  was  quite  rough  in  its  degree  of 
accuracy.  Certainly  the  depreciation  began  long  before  September  1,  1777 
for  example.  The  table  is  given  in  full  in  S.  R.  Ill,  171, 

UAlbert  S.  Bolles,  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States  (Korwioh. 
Connecticut,  1878),  p.  XSoi 


^Esra  Stilea  Diary,  III, 
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Am  in  every  period  of  distress, a  multitude  of  femedies  were  propounded 
by  many  interested  persona*  Governor  Trumbull  in  hia  opening  speech  to  the 
general  assembly  at  the  January,  1778  session  advised  that  "too  great 
Quantities  of  Honey  [are]  near  Circulating. *  So  Connecticut  people  were 
"glutted  with  Money— and  curtaild  of  ye  necessary®  of  Life— everything 
which  we  can  Eat,  or  Drink,  or  Hear,  becomes  more  valuable  than  Cash, 

And,  The  only  probable  means  of  restoring  the  lost  Balance  appears  to  be, 
by  reducing  the  Quantity  of  the  circulating  Medium,  by  large  Taxations 
and  giving  every  Encouragement  in  our  Power,  to  Importation*"^  Although 
the  Governor's  program  contained  am  oh  merit,  the  legislature  did  nothing 
at  that  session  to  translate  it  into  action*  Levying  heavier  taxes  was 
no  more  popular  in  Connecticut  in  1778  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
later!  , 

The  pages  of  the  Courant  and  other  papers  almost  boiled  over  with 

the  warm  counsel  of  oitisens  who  had  the  solution  for  the  currency  and 

% 

price  ills  of  the  state*  There  was  a  fairly  general  agreement  on  the 
causes,  especially  the  huge  emission  of  unsupported  paper  money,  end 
nature  of  the  depreciation  and  wild  inflation)  but  very  varied  cure*  were 

proposed*  "A,  B.  advised  ocmplete  freedom  of  buying  and  selling)  but 

% 

"Cato”  who  wrote  a  long  series  of  artioles  upon  financial  and  ocemeroial 
topics  supported  heavy  taxation*  Cato  furiously  attacked  the  rieh 
farmers,  "those  GREAT  BUGS  whose  eyes  stood  out  with  fatness,  and  who 
have  oollope  of  fat  on  their  flanks *"^  A  "Countreyman,"  however,  put 


IS 


T.  P.  IX,  Doo.  1S8. 
C*,  May  12,  1777* 


*  • 


December  50,  1777. 


the  entire  blame  upon  the  foolish  actions  of  legislative  bodies  and 
leaders*  Be  concluded  with  this  blasts 

Let  the  members  of  the  last  assembly  try  to  excuse  themselTes 
to  their  God  and  to  their  oountry  for  haring  seen  public  faith 
pledged  for  near  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  totally 
neglecting  to  provide  any  means  to  furnish  one  half  that  rum  to 
[redeem]  it*"l® 

He  returned  several  weeks  later  to  pay  further  respects  to  the  legislators 

as  men  who  voted  with  an  eye  only  to  the  next  eleotion  and  blamed  the  mess 

upon  a  few  traders*  His  positive  program  involved  more  equal  and  much 

17' 

greater  taxation  based  upon  property*** 

4 

Another  anonymous  writer  joined  the  public  debate  in  September  by 

denying  that  the  large  depredation  was  caused  by  improper  steps  “by  the 

% 

general  assembly*  The  general  situation  simply  was  such  that  the 
legislators  could  not  lay  taxes  adequate  to  redeem  all  the  paper  money. ^ 
One  of  the  best  contributions  to  appear  in  several  years  was  made 
by  a  writer  in  the  October  20,  1778,  issue  of  the  Cera  rant*  Quoting  at 
length  from  a  work  on  eosaseree,  he  set  forth  the  hasio  workings  of  the 
lor  of  supply  and  demand.  He  sharply  critioired  the  prevalent  view  that 
a  very  small  olaes,  o ailed  "Jockeys  and  sharpers,"  had  oaused  the 
tremendous  prioe  rise*  He  attributed  the  ourrent  situation  toi 
(l)  excessive  demand  for  soarce  articles)  and  (2)  the  huge  amount  of 
money  in  circulation* 

This  phase  of  the  public  discussion  of  currency  and  prioe  problems 

.  _ _  . 

6C*  C.,  August  4,  1778# 

.  *  ' 

^August  26,  1778* 

^September  27,  1778* 
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% 

» 

was  climaxed  by  a  stimulating  article  written  by  *3enox"  who  propounded 

a  lengthy  liet  of  Tery  pertinent  questions#  and  answered  them  with  the 

unsolicited  help  of  "Honestus,"  Senex  asked  whether  justice  was  being 

done  to  the  entire  creditor  class  who  were  being  paid  off  in  cheap  money# 

at  present  worth  about  one- sixth  the  value  of  the  debt  at  the  time  it  was 

incurred*  He  gave  information  of  interest  on  prioe  levels  too*  Why#  he 

asked#  should  the  farmer  who  in  1775  got  fire  or  six  shillings  per  bushel 

for  wheat#  in  1778  get  five  or  six  dollars?  And,  why  had  beef  risen  trxm 

sixteen  to  twenty  shillings  per  hundred  pounds  in  1775  to  five  to  six 

pounds  in  1778 t  And#  what  about  olergymen  whose  salaries  near  will  buy 

19 

one-sixth  what  they  bought  several  years  agot  "Honestus"  replied  that 
all  of  "Senex’s*  questions  oould  be  boiled  down  to  one t  "What  ought  to 
be  done  with  regard  to  our  paper  medium?*  To  "Honestus"  the  only  honest 
oourae  was  a  full  redemption  of  it.  Hot  to  do  so  meant  "the  prostitution 
of  all  public  honor"  and  "state  suicide,"  He  pointed  out,  incidentally# 
and  very  well#  that  Connecticut* s  large  contribution  of  supplies  to  the 
Continental  forces  had  caused  an  unusually  large  inflow  of  Continental 
bills  into  the  State*^ 

A  oloser  look  at  Connecticut* •  taxation  system  it  useful*  An 
important  phase  is  the  deoline  in  assessed  valuations  which  occurred 
during  the  war* 

- - j- - 

The  impaot  of  rising  prices  upon  a  olergyman  and  his  family  la 
vividly  illustrated  in  Neheniah  Strong *s  letters  to  his  parishioners  in 
Hartford  In  1779#  in  which  he  explained  his  dire  financial  straits  because 
his  salary  had  already  fallen  in  true  value  to  one-half  what  it  was 
worth  when  voted.  Unless  speedy  relief  was  given  almost  immediately# 
he  would  be  forced  to  quit  his  position.  Wyllys  Fapors#  C,E.S*C,#  XXI# 
465-456* 

20 

C*  C*#  Deoember  15#  22#  29#  1778*  Articles  upon  the  general 
topic  oontinuod  to  appear  in  the  Courant  in  later  years#  as  in  the 
issues  of  July  17  and  31#  and  November  13#  1781* 


"•'..3L  iol 
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Town  Deo 

Assessment  of 

1775  List22 

Representative  Towns^ 

Jan,,  1780  Jan,,  1782 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Hew  Haven 

272,516 

63,286 

58,461 

Change 

TT7C-T782 

-19 

Imputation 

Change 

1774-1782 

-4 

Hartford 

51,007 

45,836 

42,846 

-16 

48 

Middletown 

43,551 

59,307 

39,897 

-  8 

-6 

Hew  London 

55,685 

27,040 

29,052 

-19 

-3 

Killingly 

29,148 

24,037 

23,734 

-17 

-3 

Litchfield 

27,061 

29,067 

26,887 

-.6 

420 

#  * 

Canaan 

15,855 

16,708 

16,126 

4  2 

426 

Windhfst 

32,383 

30,785 

30,691 

-  5 

41 

Noxwioh 

66,452 

65,924 

59,772 

-10 

0 

Fairfield 

51,472 

46,325 

41,771 

-19 

48 

Totals 

2425,130 

2388,335 

2369,237 

-13 

42 

Of  interest,  too,  was  the  mode  of  assessing  eaoh  individual  for  whloh 
the  law  of  May,  1778  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample. 


Mode  of  Assessing  in  Conneoticut 


Kay,  1778 

Poll  tax,  16-21  years  of  age 

218-0-0 

Poll  tax,  21-70  years  of  age 

18-0-0 

Oxen,  4  years  old 

4-0-0 

Cows,  3  years  old 

3—0—0 

Steers,  3  years  old 

3-0-0 

Steers  and  heifers,  2  years  old 

2-0-0 

Steers  and  heifers,  1  year  old 

1-0-0 

Horses,  3  years  old 

3-0-0 

XV,  214-215|  S.  H.  II,  467;  S.  R» 

IV,  59-60. 

22 

All  assessment  totals  are  to  the  nearest  pound. 
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May,  1778  (Coat.) 


Horses,  2  years  old 

2-0-0 

Horse,  1  year  old 

1-0-0 

Swine,  1  year  old  and  more 

1-0-0 

Acres  of  plow  land 

0-10-0 

Acres  of  upland  moving,  olear 

0-8-0 

pasture 

Acres  of  boggy  meadow,  unmoved  boggy  0-5-0 

meadow 

Acres  of  meadow  land  in  Hartford 

0-15-0 

County 

— 

Acres  of  other  meadow  land 

0-7-5 

Aores  of  bush  pasture 

0-2-0 

25 

May,  1778 

Dwelling  Houses— first  rate 

3-0-0 

sooo rd  rate 

2-0-0 

third  rate 

1-10-0 

fourth  rate 

1-0-0 

Tons  of  vessel,  per  ton 

0—15—0 

Chaise  or  curricle— covered 

5-0—0 

Chain  or  curricle— open 

5-0-0 

Cattle  lot  out— on  Just  value 

8  per  oexxt 

Sheep  let  out— on  Just  value 

6  per  oent 

Money  at  interest 

6  per  oent 

Traders,  tradesmen,  taverners. 

net  profits 

attorneys,  physioiane, 

manufacturers,  sto. 

Engrossers 

£50  added 

It  should  be  noted  that, in  general,  soldiers  on  active  duty  were  exempted 
25 

from  taxes,  Several  other  features  of  Connecticut1*  taxation  system 
are  worthy  of  ooroent  too.  The  heavy  relitnoe  plaoed  upon  the  poll  tax. 


23 

3,  R,  II,  14,  The  penalty  for  failure  to  report  a  taxable  item 
was  an  sasessasat  of  four-fold  Its  value,  Scraetlmes  the  four-fold  list 
for  a  town  amounted  to  a  large  total.  For  example,  Farmington  was 
reported  as  haring  L2149»16i0  In  four-fold  assessments,  S,  H,  I,  489* 
Appeal  against  excessive  assessment  was  permissible,  3,  R,  I,  471, 

24S,  R.  I,  385  (Act  of  August,  1777). 

25 

C.  R.  IV,  313,  I,  471. 
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&  regressive  tax,  was  obvious*  Fencer*  were  heavily  taxed,  and  had  been 
for  ft  long  time,  a*  it  was  easy  to  tax  them  beoause  one  could  see  their 
possessions  very  easily.  What  was  essentially  an  i  no  one  tax  was  passed 
in  August,  1777  to  tap  the  incomes  of  manufacturers ,  merchants,  and 
professional  men.  The  taxation  system  was  unscientific,  and  bore  most 
heavily  relatively  upon  the  poorer  olasses  who  paid  the  same  poll  tax. 

To  see  how  a  typical  merohant  was  •listed"  one  may  examine  William 
Ellery's  asses  scents  for  1780 1 


2  head  [poll  tax] 

36-0-0 

4  horses  12  £  4  Cows 

T2 

24-0-0 

1  Yoke  oxen 

15/ 

8-0-0 

23  Acres  Meadow  Land 

17-3-0  - 

4  d°  upland  8/ 

1-12-0 

6  d°  plow  10/ 

2/ 

3-0-0 

20  Acres  Bush  pasture 

2-0-0 

22  Acres  home  lotta 

1-0-0 

1  house  15/ 

2-5-°28 

• 

ES 5-2-0 

His  assessments  totalled  E112  14sh.  in  1781,  and  most  of  the  increase 

27 

was  due  to  an  "upper  mill  valued  at  E20.  — 

The  ditty  spiral  of  depreciation, meanwhile ,  had  continued  to 
accelerate  after  the  Congressional  devaluation.  Etra  Stiles'  report  of 
120  for  1  at  Hew  Haven  in  Kay,  1781  shewed  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
situation.  The  final  blow  seems  to  have  been  delivered  by  southern 
merchants  and  brokers  who  threw  a  large  quantity  of  paper  money  into  New 
England,  where  it  was  worth  more;  and,  as  a  result,  the  bills  disappeared 

o  q 

almost  entirely  from  circulation*  The  Co u rant  advertisements  substantiate 


2 S? Ill  lam  Ellery 

27Ibld*,  p.  177. 


*  s  Acoount  Book, 


p.  155* 


28 


Bolles,  p.  143* 
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the  trend  as  an  increasing  lumber  o f  merchants  asked  for  hard  money* 

Jeremiah  Wadsworth  advertised  in  November,  1781  "4.  New  And  Fresh 
Assortment  of  English  and  India  Goods*  which  must  have  quickened  the 
hearts  of  many  a  Connecticut  housewife*  At  the  bottom  of  the  advertisement# 
below  the  impressive  list  of  fine  goods#  however#  were  the  very  pertinent 

words*  *HARD  CASH#  or  BILLS  on  FEANCE#  will  be  received  in  payment  for 

% 

the  above  Goods 

By  and  large,  the  effeots  of  the  financial  measures  taken#  and  of 
the  currency  depreciation#  in  particular#  were  very  uneven  as  to  classes 
and  individuals*  Some  speculators  in  money#  as  always#  did  make  great 
gains.  Those  who  oould  adjust  most  quickly  to  the  inflationary  situation 
profited;  but  all  olasses  on  a  fixed  income  suffered  greatly*  This 
included  the  soldiers#  olergy#  teachers,  state  and  other  public  employees# 
and  the  like*  In  general#  the  farmers  and  merchants  mostly  were  able  to 
raise  their  prices  so  as  to  keep  their  heads  above  water#  and  in  some 
cases  to  grow  wealthy.  The  taxation  system  was  not  designed  to  tax  away 
heavy  war  profits#  since  nothing  beyond  a  small  flat  lnoome  tax  was 
employed  in  this  respect. 


C*  C*#  November  6#  20#  1781. 


CHAPTER  XU 


Interstate  Economic  Cooperation,  1776-1731 

# 

Particularism  was  the  bane  of  the  Americans  in  the  Revolut ionary 

struggle  for  freedom.  Its  evil  influence  was  well  demonstrated  in  the 

-  — 1 

reluctance  for  and  ineffectiveness  of  attempts  at  real  interstate  economic 
action.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  rampant  Jealousies  between  States,  the  fact 
that  Connecticut  representatives  participated  in  scsoe  nine  interstate 
conventions  to  discuss  military  and  econazdc  matters  is  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  interstate  conventions  wsre  concerned  principally  with 
military  problems j  and  some,  principally  with  economic  problems.  For 

| 

this  study  only,  the  actions  taken  on  such  economic  matters  as  prioes, 
currency,  and  embargoes  will  be  considered. 

As  a  sort  of  preview  of  the  interstate  conventions,  a  brief  table  way 
be  useful. 


Place 


Date 


States  Represented  Connecticut  Delegate(a) 


Providence 


December  26,  1776-  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Richard  Lew,  Wathaniel 

January  3,  1777  Island,  lew  Hampshire,  Wales,  Titus  Hcsaser 

Comas  etiout 


Springfield  July  30-Aupast  6, 
1777 


Hew  Hampshire,  Mass  a-  Roger  Sherman,  Samuel 

chusetts,  Rhode  Is lend,  Huntington,  Titus 
Connecticut,  Hew  York  Roomer 


Hew  Haven 


January  15- 
February  2,  1778 


Hartford 


October  20- 
Ootober  28,  1779 


Philadelphia  January  29- 

February  8,  1780 


Hew  Hampshire,  Mass  a-  Roger  Sherman,  William 

ohusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Hlllhcuse,  Benjamin 
Connecticut,  Hew  York,  Huntington 
Hew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 

Hew  Hampshire,  Mass  a-  Sliphalet  Dyer, 

ohueetts,  Rhode  Island,  Benjamin  Huntington, 
Conneotlcut,  Hew  York  Oliver  Ellsworth, 

James  Wadsworth 

Hew  Hampshire,  Mas  as-  Roger  Sherman, 

chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Olliver  Ellsworth 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 

Delaware,  Maryland 


place  Data  States  Represented  Connecticut  Delegate(a) 


Boston 

August  3-9,  1780 

N Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut 

Jesse  Root 

Hartford 

November  8-22, 

1780 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York 

Eliphalet  Dyer, 
William  Williams 

Pro^v^enoe 

(abortive) 

April  12-17,  1781 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut 

Jonathan  Trumbull 
Jr. 

Providence 

June  26-27,  1781 

New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut 

Henry  Champion 

The  honor  of  initiating  the  proposal  for  the  first  oonrention  of  an 

1 

Interstate  nature  goes  to  Massachusetts  in  the  fall  of  1776*  At  first; 

Connecticut  declined  the  invitation  to  meet  at  Providenoe  to  Join  in 

measures  for  securing  the  hills  of  oredit  in  the  states  against  depreciation 

because  Congress  was  considering  the  subject  and  it  was  feared  that  suoh  a 

2 

step  by  the  New  England  States  would  produoe  jealousies  in  other  States* 

At  nearly  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  the  general  assembly  voted  in  favor 

of  sending  delegates  to  Providence  with  the  announced  objectives  of 

oonaulting  upon  (1)  raising  an  army  for  the  defenoe  of  New  England  and 

(2)  regulations  for  supporting  the  currenoy,  and  preventing  oppression 

of  the  soldiers  and  people  "by  extravagant  prices**  Pour  delegates  were 

appointed  of  whan  three  actually  attended,  Riohard  lew,  Nathaniel  Wales, 

) 

and  Titus  Hotsor* 

What  action  did  the  Convention  take?  Upon  Rhode* Island* s  suggestion 
the  so  ope  of  the  agenda  was  broadened.*  Cn  the  subjeot  of  currency,  the 

About  twenty  Massachusetts  towns  had  petitioned  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  for  relief*  Morris,  p.  95. 

^Trumbull  to  Governor  Cooke,  Deo ember  4,  1776,  Anerioan  Archives, 

5th  8er. ,  III,  1077. 
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Convention  recommended  no  further  emissions  of  paper  money,  but  advocated 
the  levying  of  taxes,  the  employment  of  borrowing  if  necessary,  and  the 
retirement  of  paper  money  at  the  times  scheduled.  Due  to  the  "unbounded 
avarioe  of  many  persons"  and  the  alarming  cost  of  labor*  the  Convention 
took  very  speoifio  and  detailed  action.  Farm  labor  was  to  be  paid  a 
maximum  of  three  shillings  four  pence  per  day*  and  the  wages  of  meohanios 
and  other  labor  was  to  be  calculated  in  Just  proportion.  Some  of  the  prioe 


oelings 

set  were  as 

follows 1 

— 

Item 

Unit 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts  Rhode  Island 

New  Hampshire 

Wheat 

per  bushel 

fish. 

7sh.  6d. 

7sh.  6d« 

7sh.  6d. 

Rye 

per  bushel 

3sh.  6d. 

4sh.  6d. 

4sh.  6d. 

4sh.  64. 

Com 

per  bushel 

3s h.  ■ 

3sh.  4d. 

3ah.  6d. 

3sh*  6d. 

Wool 

per  pound 

2  ah. 

2sh. 

2  ah. 

2sh.  2d. 

Pork 

per  pound 

3  1/2-3  3/4d. 

4-4  l/2  d. 

3  1/2-4  l/2d. 

4  l/2-5d. 

Beef 

per  hundred 

2  4  six. 

25sh. 

25sh. 

25  sh. 

• 

pound 

Butter 

per  pound 

lOd. 

lOd. 

lOd. 

lOd. 

Coffee 

per  pound 

lsh.  4d. 

lsh.  4d. 

lsh.  4d. 

lsh.  4d. 

In  addition,  maximum  prloes  were  established  for  hides,  salt,  rum, sugar, 
molasses,  cheese,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  rtooklngs.  shoes,  salted  pork, 
oats.  flax,  tallcw.  tow  oloth, and  flannels.  Moreover,  imported  goods, 
upon  whloh  wholesale  profits  of  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  per  oent 
and  retail  profits  of  forty  to  fifty  per  oent  more  were  reported,  were 
to  have  only  stated  markups,  whloh  were  less  than  half  those  in  the 
practice  a  cited.  The  Convention  also  reo  amended  empowering  suitable 
persons  with  authority  to  seise  hoarded  goods  and  pay  for  them  at  a 
reasonable  prioe.  Penalties  were  to  be  imposed  for  any  sales  at  higher 
than  the  listed  prioe  oeillng.  with  twenty  shillings,  or  the  prioe  sold 
(whio hover  the  higher),  to  be  the  penalty.® 

6S.  R.  I,  583-699.* 
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Several  feature*  of  this  program  stand  out.  One  is  its 
c  ossprehensi  venose  j  another#  is  the  prioe  differential  which  involved 
lower  prices  for  Connecticut  upon  most  articles.  In  part^this  may  have 
involved  realisation  that  these  it «i  were  more  plentiful  in  Connecticut# 
end  hence  cost  less  normally.  To  have  implemented  this  vast  program 
would  have  necessitated*  (l)  very  close  and  smooth  interstate  cooperation) 

(2)  a  powerful  and  efficient  administrative  control  and  machinery  in  each 
state.  As  is  well  known# neither  condition  existed  in  the  revolutionary 
period# 

This  is  not  to  say#  however#  that  the  recoesnendations  were  ignored. 

The  four  states  responded  fairly  speedily  with  laws  oovering  at  least 

6 

part  of  the  program.  Connecticut  enacted  a  wage  and  price  scale  in  whioh 

the  soale  for  farm  labor  set  the  previous  month  at  three  shillings  daily 

was  lifted  to  three  shillings  four  pence)  and  the  other  price 

reooanendations  were  followed  ex&otly.  Previous  prioo  laws  of  Kay  and 

7 

November  were  repealed.  In  general#  publio  opinion  seems  to  have 

strongly  supported  the  Providence  propoeals.  Publio  meetings  at  New 

Haven  and  Boston#  for  example#  endorsed  the  program  and  set  up  special 

8 

oonadttees  to  enforce  it.  Congress  studied  the  proposals)  and#  although 

0 

a  few  members  thought  they  deteoted  the  odor  of  an  embryonio  New  England 

9 

confederacy#  the  majority  approved  the  proposals  as  a  neoessity. 

The  efforts  of  the  Providence  group  apparently  had  little  effeot  in 
- 

Morris#  p.  96# 

7S.  R.  I,  62-83#  97-100. 

8 

Morris ,  p.  103. 

^Etra  Stiles  Diary#  H. 
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Connecticut  altered  its  price  law  and  authorited  higher  price*  upon 


the  Prtrridsnoe  convention's  chief  significance  for  Conneotiout  was  in 
stirailating  public  thought  and  expreaaion  of  opinion  upon  the  baaio 
economic  problems  created  by  the  war,  and  creating  more  awareness  of 
the  inter  state  nature  of  the  problems  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 
solutions  baaed  on  interstate  cooperation.  Certainly  there  was  no  further 
example  of  Conneotiout  declining  an  invitation  to  such  an  interstate 


meeting* 


The  Springfield  meeting  of  July  1777*  the  second  in  the  series* 

was  sponsored  by  Massachusetts*  and  met  to  consider  currency,  monopoly# 

and  embargo  problems.  Connecticut  presented  in  Roger  Sherman*  Samuel 

Buntington*and  Titus  Horner,  an  unusually  strong  delegation  which  spoke 

Its  mind  frequently  and  positively.  Sherman  believed  that  the  war  should 

be  financed  by  fairly  heavy  taxation  and  foreign  loans.  He  pointed  to 

the  plentiful  orops  and  the  ability  of  the  people  to  carry  heavier 
12 

taxes*  Again*  strong  and  speoifio  resolutions  to  retire  the  paper 
currency  and  to  increase  taxation  were  adopted.  In  regard  to  the 
prioe-f ixing  acts  against  "monopoly  and  oppression*"  the  bo<$r  advised 
their  repeal.  The  delegates  realised  that  this  left  the  ocezrdstarles 
in  a  bad  situation  for  procurement  of  supplies*  so  their  problems  were 
all~too-generoasly  oonaended  to  the  several  legislatures!  In  a  like 

jo 

Adams*  p.  36. 


11 


S.  R.  I*  230*231*  Morris*  p.  106* 


12 


Ado is,  p*  37* 


V 

\ 


manner*  the  Convention  dealt  with  food  problem*  of  the  soldiers' 

13 

families*  The  repeal  of  the  price  fixing  acts  was  tantamount  to  am 
admission  that  the  earlier  Providence  proposals  had  failed  dismally  in 

• '  '  t  >■  «  .  4 

practioe.  This  failure,  however#  was  largely  attributed  to  the  faot  that 

J  14 

no  prioe-fixing  laws  had  been  enaoted  outside  of  New  England* 

9  > 

0 

Connecticut  again  took  the  convention  proposals  seriously  and  in 

August  repealed  the  various  aots  and  alterations  thereof  relating  to 

15 

prices  and  monopolies*  In  no  state  had  it  been  possible,  to  hold 

15 

prices  down  or  prevent  depreciation  of  the  paper  bills#  so  that  the 

repeal  of  the  act  was  considered  wise* 

Congress  meanwhile  had  been  considering  the  prioe  problem  and  the 

actions  of  the  Springfield  Convention*  Cto  November  22  it  divided  the 

17 

states  into  three  groups  and  recommended  that  eaoh  group  hold  a 
convention  in  order  t  o  reflate  prices  of  labor#  manufactures#  farm 
produce  and  imports#  tavern  rates*  and  impressment  of  supplies*  The 
northern  group  convened  on  sohedule  at  New  Haven  on  January  15,  1778  and 
proceeded  to  work  out  the  most  elaborate  and  detailed  program  of  wage 
and  price  oontrol  yet  drawn  up  in  the  war  period* 

Connecticut's  delegates  played  a  leading  role  at  the  Convention* 

12 

S.  R.  I,  599-506. 

^Simeon  E,  Ealdwin#  The  New  Haven  Convention  of  1778*  Papers  of  the 
New  Haven  Colony  Histories!'  Society  (hew  Haven,  18827#  *11#  Sd-isJ* 

«S.  R.  I,  385. 

Adams#  p*  38# 

^Virginia,  Nary  land,  and  North  Carolina  delegates  were  to  meet  at 
Fredericks  burg  j  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  delegates  at  Charleston* 

Th«ae  conventions  were  not  held,  however.  In  faot,  the  southern  states 
seemed  thoroughly  disinterested  in  any  interstate  or  intrastate  tot  ion 
on  prices  and  currency*  Samuel  Huntington  sad  Oliver  Wolcott  to  Governor 
Trumbull#  April  29#  1770#  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  Letter  Books*  1778-1783* 


. 


After  itt&rly  two  week#  of  general  discussion, the  convention  appointed 

Roger  Sherman*  Benjamin  Huntington,  Robert  Treat  Paine  (Massachusetts)# 

and  Nathaniel  Peabody  (New  Hampshire)  to  prepare  the  official  report  for 

it 

the  convention*  The  two  Connecticut  delegates  must  have  been  held  in 

high  regard  to  be  chosen  as  one-half  of  the  speoial  comaittee  when  seven 

states  had  representatives  in  attendance* 

The  report  was  so  detailed  that  it  can  only  be  briefly  suxanarlxed 

here*  In  general*  the  prices  in  effect  in  1774  were  takon  as  a  guide* 

Prices  for  all  types  of  labor  were  fixed  at  a  maxima#  of  seventy-five 

per  cent  above  the  1774  level*  as  were  all  manufactures  not  specifically 

set  otherwise*  Prices  of  other  articles  or  services  regulated  included 

teaming,  hemp,  flax*  wool*  cloth*  hosiery,  hats,  wire  and  wool-cards* 

European  goods*  prize  goods*  tavern  rates*  Specif io  prices  were  listed 

for  rum*  sugar*  molasses*  coffee,  whiskey*  brandy,  wheat*  peas*  flour# 

rye*  oorn*  oats*  pork*  cheese*  beef*  hides*  tallcw*  butter*  leather# 

19 

shoes#  calf  skins#  iron#and  steel*  The  Convention#  therefore#  carried 
out  thorou^ily  the  directions  given  it  by  Congress  to  establish  proper 
price  levels* 

■4 

The  Connecticut  legislature  met  a  few  days  later  to  act  upon  these 
reoornendations#  among  other  things.  Governor  Trumbull,  being  ill  at 
home#  wrote  a  letter  to  the  genoral  assembly  in  which  he  expressed  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  regulating  prices  of  artiolei  inaediately  required  by 
the  Army*  A  low  prioe  for  provisions  and  imported  articles  would  deter 
the  farmer  from  producing  and  the  merchant  from  handling  these  items 

"to  "  1  '  "  r  -  -  -  -  -■  „  . ■  1  *-  “  " 

Baldwin,  III,  43. 

19 Ibid**  pp.  52-54* 

20Ibld**  p.  55. 


Da  spits  the  Governor's  lukewarm  attitude,  the  legislators  at  once  framed 
a  law  embodying  the  reocrrasndat  ions  of  the  Convention,  Within  a  short 
time  Massachusetts,  Sew  York#  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  adopted 

4< 

*  ‘ 

similar  acts#  Congress,  however,  temporised  in  its  consideration  of  the 

bill  until  June  when  the  continued  fall  in  value  of  Continental  currency 

demonstrated  that  price -fixing  in  itself,  and  alone,  was  not  the  oure  for 

the  economic  sickness  of  the  United  States,  By  a  resolution  of  June  4, 

regulation  of  prices  was  given  up  and  the  States  were  advised  to  repeal 
22 

their  laws*  The  general  assembly  was  in  session  when  Congress'  resolve 
was  received,  whereupon  the  Connecticut  price  law  was  suspended  until 
October,  at  which  time  it  was  repealed, ^ 

In  the  following  year,  1779,  the  currenoy-price  situation  steadily 
became  more  chaotic  throughout  New  England,  and  the  other  states, 
Massachusetts,  therefore,  proposed  another  convention  to  be  held  at 
Hartford  in  October  to  consider  measures  to  prevent  practices  boosting 
prices,  and  the  further  depreciation  of  currency.  Her  invitation  was 
accepted  by  the  four  states  oonoerned,  and  the  body  convened  on 
October  20,  1779,  This  body  recommended  a  new  attempt  to  fix  priees 
which  should  be  mads  by  all  states  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  and  called 
for  a  meeting  at  Philadelphia  in  January,  Also,  Connecticut  and  New  York 

21S.  R,  I,  524-628. 

22 

Journal ■  of  Congress,  IV,  569-573. Washington  laid  before  Congress 
letters  froni  Cfiaxspion,  inadsworth,  and  Reed,  From  their  letters  he 
fudged  that  the  measures  adopted  at  New  Haven  would  "have  a  disagreeable 
effect  upon  our  supplies  of  meat,,.."  Therefore,  he  thought  that  the 
proposals  should  be  suspended  for  the  time  being.  W.  0,  W.  U,  74, 

23 

S,  R.  II,  12-13,  134* 
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vere  aakad  to  ©met  price  control  acts  Ilk©  those  of  their  Bow  England 
neighbors.  Furthermore,  Massachusetts  ,  Connect  lout,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Hew  Hampshire  were  requested  to  repeal  such  embargo  acts  as  they  had 
in  effect.  Congress  endorsed  the  report,  and  on  November  19  resolved 
that  the  States  ought  to  pass  laors  holding  prices  to  a  level  not  over 
twenty  times  the  usual  rates  in  1774.  Thus,  to  such  a  sorry  predicament 
had  the  currency-price  situation  ocmel 

The  convention  at  Philadelphia  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  fiasco. 
Delegates  did  oeme  from  seven  of  the  states,  including  Connecticut,  but 
the  Hear  York  and  Virginia  delegations  failed  to  appear.  The  Convention 
took  no  positive  action  beyond  adjourning  to  April  4,  and  it  failed  to 
reassemble  then. 

The  next  convention  at  Boston  in  Jtgust,  1780  consisted  of  only 
four  men,  Thomas  Cushing  and  Nathaniel  Gorham  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 

John  Langdon  of  Sew  Hampshire,  and  Jesse  Root  of  Connecticut.  Rhode 
Island  was  invited  but  failed  to  attend.  The  delegate  from  Connecticut 
was  instructed  to  cooperate  in  adopting  measures  to  forward  the  military 
campaigns  and  to  supply  the  French  allies.  Various  resolves  were  adopted 
conoerairg  supply  problems.  Bo  speclfio  re c emendations  were  made 
regarding  prices  or  embargoes  beyond  advising  the  States  to  prevent 
exorbitant  prices  being  charged  for  provisions.  Reference  to  these 


‘'So  action  was  taken  at  the  current  October  session.  In  January 
1780  a  price  fixing  aot  was  passed,  which  may  be  found  in  A.  R.  W., 
XVITT,  Doe.  71.  It  was  to  lie  unpublished  until  the  other  New  England 
States  and  New  York  passed  acts  agreeable  to  the  Congressional  resolve 
of  November  19.  The  aot  apparently  was  passed  on  February  15,  1780 
according  to  the  Journal  of  the  lower  house,  but  was  neither  recorded 
nor  printed  elsewhere.  S.  R.  II,  568  ftn. 


25 

S.  P»  II,  567-569.  Connecticut  newspapers  gave  full  ooverage  to 
this  convention.  The  November  16  issue  of  the  Courant  and  the  November  24 
issue  of  the  Connecticut  Gazette  oarried  the  resolutions  in  full. 
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actions  has  been  made  elsewhere.  Concerning  currency  the  body  asked  the 
states  to  provide  for  sinking  a  substantial  portion  of  their  bills 
annually.2® 

Likewise,  the  seventh  interstate  convention  involving  Connecticut. 

* 

that  held  at  Hartford  in  November.  1760.  was  involved  chiefly  with 
military  ahd  supply  problems.  Punctual  compliance  by  the  states  with 
congressional  requisitions  for  troops,  money,  and  provisions  was  strongly 
urged.  The  sixth  and  seventh  resolutions  called  for  the  States  to  effeot 
Congressional  aotion  on  adequate  taxation  to  fund  part  of  the  continental 
debt,  and  for  the  States  to  sink  their  quotas  of  bills,  too.27 

The  final  two  conventions  were  held  in  April  and  June,  1781  at 
Providence.  The  first,  or  abortive.  Providence  Convention  resulted  from 
the  Hartford  meeting  at  which  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  had  been 
empowered  to  set  the  time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting.  This  conference 
was  called  to  arrange  the  contracts  for  supplying  the  French  forces j 
and,  as  already-  has  been  seen,  upon  the  failure  of  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  and  the  French  agents  to  ocme,  it  was  adjourned  without  aotion.4 

The  final  Providence  Convention  was  convened  on  June  26,  1781  to 


28 


deal  with  the  matter  of  providing  beef  supplies  for  the  Continental  Army. 

Henry  Champion  ably  handled  Connecticut's  end  of  the  affair  in  which 

exaot  quotas  were  prescribed  on  a  definite  sohedule  for  the  New  England 
29 


States. 


Thus  the  interstate  war  conventions  ended.  The  favorable 


®S.  R.  Ill,  661.  See  Chap.  XVIII  for  further  details. 
27 

S.  R.  Ill,  571-572. 

90  * 

S.  R.  Ill,  574-575. 

29S.  R.  Ill,  575-578* 


turn  in  military  event*  climaxed  by  the  complete  victory  at  Yor Jet  own 
rendered  unnecessary  any  further  conventions.  The  occasional  exchange 
of  letters  between  Trumbull  and  other  Governors  constituted  virtually 
the  extent  of  interstate  cooperation  after  June#  1781# 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  the  conventions  simply  as  the  aetion* 
of  patriotic  men  who  proposed  ambitious  plans  for  controlling  complicated 
problems  of  supply#  troops  #  currency#  prices#  and  embargoes— plans  whioh 
were  almost  entirely  failures  in  practioe#  Yet  actually# the  Conventions 
did  succeed  in  influencing  greatly  both  Congress  and  the  individual 
states#  and  in  encouraging  the  weak  but  vital  spirit  of  interstate 
cooperation.  In  faot#  the  reooaaendations  of  the  Boston  convention 
certainly  looked  toward  a  stronger  oentral  government#  The  conventions 
cannot#  therefore#  fairly  be  written  off  as  oorplete  failures# 
Conneotiout* s  role  in  all  of  these  conventions  was  a  pivotal  one— in 
part  due  to  the  excellence  of  her  representatives#  and  in  part  due  to 
her  eooncoio  strength  as  to  supplies  and  currency# 


CHAPTER  II 


Interstate  Trad* 


A  large  amount  of  material  concerning  Conneotiout**  interstate 
trade  has  already  been  considered  under  such  toplos  as  supplies*  finances* 
and  interstate  cooperation*  An  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  present  and 
evaluate  oertain  additional  eri dance  as  well  as  the  general  ore rail 
picture  of  interstate  trade* 

Again  the  official  customs  records  of  the  port  of  New  Haven  are 
invaluable  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  trade  of  revolutionary 
New  Haven*— in  this  oase*  the  ooasting  trade*  One  may  assume  that  other 
Connecticut  ports  closely  followed  New  Haven* a  pattern*  Two  sample 
period*  are  submitted  below  to  recreate  the  picture* 


\ 
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I.  Coasters  Inward  at  Key  Havm  ,  Sept,  27-Hot.  30,  1776 


OgE.  •  . 

Master 

Tonnage 

Crum 

Where 

Registered 

From 

Nhsmce 

Cargo 

(amounts  omitted) 

Independence 

William 

Brcsm 

30 

3 

Providence 

Providence 

West  India  rum, 
brown  sugar,  oof fee, 
chocolate 

Betsey 

Zephaniah  20 
Pease 

2 

Newport 

Newport 

rum,  wine,  coffee, 
brandy,  claret,  beer 

Dolphin 

John 

Robinson 

[14]  [t] 

2 

New  York 

Stamford 

.[in  ballast) 

Samuel 

Pond 

10 

2 

Newport 

Newport 

sugar,  old  oopper, 
rum,  coffee 

PoUjr 

David 

Olds 

10 

2 

New  London 

Newport 

rum,  wine,  sugar 

Viotory 

Benjamin 

Lindsey 

20 

3 

Provi  dance 

Newport 

brown  sugar,  coffee, 
rum,  English  oheese, 
"oylw 

Free love 

Samuel 

We s toot 

27 

3 

Providence 

loaf  sugar,  brown 
sugar,  rum,  tobacco, 
pimento,  ooffee, 
oodf ish 

Polly 

Robert 

Olds 

10 

. 

2 

New  London 

Newport 

salt,  sugar 

Kln^  of 
Prussia 

Josephus 

Fitoh 

7 

2 

Provi  denoe 

"  1 
salt,  prite  tea 

II. 

Coasters 

Inward  at 

New 

Haven,  Jan.  8 

-July  2,  1779 

Sun  Flcarer 

Capt. 

Price 

15 

3 

Falmouth 

Barnstable 

salt,  liver  oil,  fish 

Speeckrell 

• 

Thomas 

W[re]son 

15 

2 

New  Haven 

Nantucket 

salt,  fish 

Dolphin 

Solomon 

Godfrey 

30 

4 

Nantucket 

Barnstable 

liver  oil,  codfish, 
salt,  indigo,  eto* 

Ml* 

Nathan 

Brand 

25 

3 

Norwalk 

oorn,  rye,  oats, 
wheat,  flour,  pork 

r~ - 

Dietriot  of  New  Haven,  Lirt  of  Coaster*  Inwards* 
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II.  Coasters  Inward  at  New  Haven,  Jan,  8-July  2,  1779  (Cont.) 


Shi£ 

Master  Tonnage 

Crew 

TThore  .From 

Registered  Whence 

Cargo 

(amounts  omitted) 

liay  Flower 

p 

Nicholas 

Webster 

26 

« 

3 

Providenoe 

rum,  molasses,  fish, 
limes,  chocolate, 
sugar,  iron  holl<*r 
ware,  pork,  sheets 
wool 

Dolphin 

Isaac 

Tyler 

20 

3 

Providence 

molasses,  steel, 
oysters,  snuff, 
weavers'  stays,  salt 

Speedwell 

Thomas 

Wilson 

20 

3 

New  London 

rioe,  sugar,  rura,  tar, 
sugar,  ooffee, 
molasses,  old  muskets 

Speedwell 

• 

Ebenerer 
[Fro  ns  end) 

20 

3 

New  London 

i 

molasees,  salt,  sugar, 
ooffee,  mackerel^ 

The  number 

of  ooa sting  ships  entering 

from  September  27,  1776  through 

July  2,  1779  varied  as  follows!  in  1776  (three  months)*—  9j  1777-17j 
1778— 25 }  and  1779  (six  months )— 8.  Ho  pronounced  trend  is  discernible; 


and  the  main  feature  seems  to  be  the  saallness  of  the  total  for  every 
year.  Of  this  total  of  fifty-nine  ships,  twenty-eight  oame  from 

-r  *•  » 

Massachusetts ,  eleven  from  Rhode  Island,  and  twenty  from  other 
Conneotiout  ports. ^ 

Nathaniel  Shaw's  extensive  letters  give  valuable  clues  as  to  the 
interstate  commercial  relations  typical  of  the  leading  Conneotiout 
merchants.  For  a  period  of  four  months  in  1776  Shaw  had  business  dealings 
with  the  following,  among  others i 


District  of  New  Haven,  List  of  Coasters  Inwards. 

3  ~~ 

Ibid. 
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I.  In  Tier*  England 


Broom  and  Sears— Bedford 
Hoses  Bus h  -  -C  1m than 
Chris  Chanplln— Kingston 
Janes  Clarkson— Ncwburyport 
William  Foster— Boston 
Thomas  Johnson— Chatham 


James  Kei the  — Portsmouth 
Clark  and  Nightingale— Providence 
Joseph  Leorronce— Providence 
William  Potter— Rhode  Island 
David  Ships— Providence 
Daniel  T 11  inghast— Providence 


n.  In  Other  States 

Jean  Baptiste— Albany  John  W .  Stanley— Hew  Bern  (H.C.l 

John  Gelston— Sag  Harbor  N.  and  J,  Wharton— Philadelphia* 


Both  the  records  of  Hew  Haven's  coastal  trade  and  the  mercantile 

letters  of  Nathaniel  Shaw  emphasize  the  close  and  extensive  nature  of 

Connecticut's  trade  with  her  neighbor* ,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island* 

Furthermore#  as  shortly  will  be  demonstrated,  an  enormous  amount  of 

interstate  trade  involving  the  three  states  occurred  under  permits  to 

5 

export  and  or  import  despite  the  embargo  lews.  In  fact,  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  wartime  legitimate  trade  with  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  fell  into  this  permit  category*  The  State  Records  and  Archives 
are  filled  with  hundreds  of  these  cases  in  which  dire  distress  was 
reported  and  food  was  allowed  to  be  exported  by  special  permit* 

The  nature  of  the  trade  caused  forebodings  and  suspicions  on  both 
sides*  General  Sil liman,  for  example,  wrote  Trumbull  that  some  of  his 
soldiers  had  mutinied  due  to  a  reduction  in  their  allowance  of  provisions 
below  that  of  the  Continental  Army.  The  matter  had  been  temporarily 

4 

settled,  but  Silliman  wanted  a  more  generous  supply.  He  felt  certain 
that  Connecticut  had  plenty  of  provisions  because  he  observed  boats  going 


She  exact  period  covered  is  August  9,  1776  through  Deoember  30, 

1776.  It  is  very  probable  that  Shaw  dealt  with  others  too  in  this  brief 
period.  Nathaniel  Shaw,  Letters,  1776* 


5 See  Chap.  XXI* 
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frequently  and  freely  from  Fairfield  and  nearby  port#  loaded  with 

6 

provisions  for  Hart  ha f  i  Vineyard.  As  long  as  there  were  shortages , 
actual  or  feared,  of  any  articles,  many  Connecticut  citizens  experienced 
misgivings  about  the  large  export  of  goods  to  the  eastward  under  permit. 

Likewise,  certain  doubts  were  experienced  by  many  citizens  of  the 
neighboring  states.  At  a  town  meeting  in  Boston  on  September  21,  1779 
a  eocnittee  reported  that  the  country  people  were  "under  apprehensions 
with  respect  to  the  consequences  from  such  Quantities  of  Goods,  being 

7 

sent  to  Connecticut  or  sold  to  the  Freeholders  of  that  State."  Since 
cash  often  was  lacking,  Massachusetts  teems  and  merchants  undoubtedly 
were  hard  put  to  it  to  procure  attractive  enough  goods  to  exohange  for 
the  precious  corn,  rye,  flour,  etc.  needed  from  Connecticut.  Che  may 
note  such  concern  in  a  petition  of  the  selectmen  of  Plymouth  to  Governor 
Trumbull  that  two  merchants  of  the  town  had  loaded  a  schooner  with 
"choice  good  rock  salt,  liver  oyl,  codfish,  rum,  4c."  for  the  express 

Q 

object  of  obtaining  wheat,  corn,  rye, and  flour  from  Connecticut. 

A  letter  from  John  Proctor  of  Boston  to  Dudley  Woodbridge  of  Horwloh, 
in  July,  1778  indicates  something  of  the  difficulties  of  interstate 
trade.  In  reply  to  Woodbridge* s  request  for  "Teneriffe,"  wine,  Prootor 
declared  that  he  located  some  at  only  one  place,  at  a  price  of  £150  per 
pipe,  nines  were  growing  scarcer  and  more  expensive,  but  be  oould  get 
F&yal  wire  at  £120  per  pipe.  Meanwhile  he  expressed  hope  that  the  six 
barrels  of  floor  reported  en  route  would  soon  arrive,  as  Boston  was  in 


\ 


6 

Gold  Sellick  Silliman  to  Governor  Trumbull,  August  2,  1777. 
3LH.S.C.,  IXTI,  99-100. 

T 

Boston  Town  Records,  p.  89. 


LXII,  299-301.  The  petition*!  date  was  Ootober  28,  1778. 
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the  "greatest  ■want."  In  a  letter  of  August  8  Proctor  announced  that  the 

9 

flour  had  arrived;  and  he  suggested  that  he  sell  it  on  commission. 

The  Has sachu setts  trade,  for  geographical  reasons,  was  confined 
chiefly  to  these  routes*  (l)  from  the  Connecticut  Sound  porta  by  boat; 

(2)  from  Northeastern  Connecticut  by  land  aoross  the  line  (not  very 

✓ 

extensive  apparently);  (3)  from  Connecticut  River  towns  upstream  to 

TO 

Springfield  and  Vicinity;  and  downstream  by  way  of  the  Sound.  It  Is 

I 

probable  that  most  of  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  water  routes*  and 

that  the  Sound  traffic  was  often  seriously  interrupted  by  British  ships. 

^ _ x 

Practically  all  of  what  has  just  been  said  about  trade  with 
Massachusetts  can  be  applied  equally  to  that  with  Rhode  Island.  Here; 
too* much  evidence  shortly  will  be  adduced  to  show  Rhode  Island** 
serious  plight  and  her  desperate  need  of  foodstuffs  which  were  permitted 
to  be  imported  from  Connecticut.**  Trade  with  Rhode  Island  likewise 
involved  those  districts  of  Connecticut  roost  aooessible.  These  were* 

(1)  the  contiguous  area  in  southeastern  and  eastern  Connecticut;  and 

(2)  the  port  teams  of  the  Sound  and  larger  rivers  which  could  ship  goods 
easily  by  water. 

Trade  with  New  York  was  very  greatly  affected  and  altered  by  the 

♦ 

tide  of  military  events.  In  the  first  period  of  the  War,  in  1775-76, 
when  the  Boston  area  was  the  chief  looale  of  fighting,  trade  with  N<*r 
York  meant  chiefly  trade  with  New  York  City  and  along  fairly  normal  lines. 

9 

James  Backus,  Business  Correspondence. 

^William  Ellery  of  Hartford,  for  example,  dealt  with  Massachusetts 
merchants  such  as  David  Sexton  of  Deerfield  and  Benjamin  Jepson  of 
Boston,  Willi aa  Ellery  Account  Book,  pp.  78,  102. 

11See  Chap.  XXI. 
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One  finde  Nathaniel  Shear,  for  instance,  asking  Peter  Vandervoort# 

12 

prominent  Nerw  York  merchant#  to  dispose  of  largo  shipments  of  molasses 

*  * 

and  ooooa  which  Shaw  had  on  the  sloop  N&oaronla.  .  In  return,  Shaw  voted 
500  weight  of  powder#  1500  flints#  and  1800  weight  of  lead.*® „ 

When  the  fighting  shifted  to  the  New  York  City  area#  and  the  British 
wrested  control  of  the  city  and  its  environs  from  the  American  Army,  legal 
trade  with  the  oity  stopped.  As  it  will  be  shown  later#  however#  mnoh 
illioit  trade  went  on  between  southwestern  Connecticut  and  New  York 

City.**  The  ohief  New  York  State -Connecticut  trade  from  late  1776  to 

# 

the  end  of  the  war  was  shifted  northward  to  routes  earlier  referred  to 
which  ran  f ran  such  Connecticut  towns  as  Hartford,  Middletown#  end  Danbury 
to  Newburgh#  Fishkill#  Rhinebeok#  and  other  Hudson  River  points.  In  faot# 
the  inland  routes  for  reasons  of  safety#  became  very  important. 
Incidentally,  many  goods  from  Massachusetts,  including  tents  and  clothing, 
and  from  Rhode  Island,  including  horses  and  salt,  were  shipped  across 
Connecticut  to  New  York.*®  Since  Washington* s  army,  or  a  part  of  it, 
was  encamped  on  the  Hudson  for  seven  years  or  so,  the  business  of  sending 
supplies  to  it  from  Connecticut  constituted,  in  a  sense,  a  huge  trade; 
which  has  already  been  considered*  Apart  from  this,  a  considerable 
civilian  trade  did  exist.  Connecticut  officials,  as  was  mentioned 
earlier,  were  bombarded  with  appeals  for  ending  the  embargo;  and  when  that 

- n - - - 

Vandervoort  later  moved  to  Hartford, 

130 

Rogers#  t*,  27* 

14 

See  Chap.  XXI. 

15 

East#  pp.  80#  86# 
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failed,  with  petitions  for  permits#  whioh  were  widely  granted.  Row  Tork^ 

in  part,was  able  to  send  goods  for  Conneotiout  foodstuffs#  tut  much  cash 

had  to  be  sent  also.  The  balanoe  of  trade  definitely  favored  Connecticut.*® 

So  much  has  been  made  of  the  desperation  with  whioh  New  Yorkers 

pleaded  for  permits  to  obtain  Connecticut  food  that  it  is  refreshing  to 

discover  that  occasionally  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot.  For  example# 

Nathaniel  Shaw  wrote  Governor  Clinton  on  November  30#  1778  and  enolosed 

a  letter  of  Governor  Trumbull  requesting  that  Shaw  be  granted  liberty  to 

17 

buy  and  bring  out  two  hundred  barrels  of  flour. 

The  legal  routes  of  the  trade  of  Conneotiout  and  New  York  were  all 
overland,  and  included: (0 from  western  Conneotiout  through  Danbury  and 
other  points  to  lower  and  mid-Hudson  Valley  points  and  back;  (2)  from 
northwestern  Conneotiout  (Litchfield,  Norfolk#  Canaan,  eto.)  to  middle 
and  upper  Hudson  Valley  points,  including  Albany.  The  illicit  routes# 
also  heavily  traveled#  fell  into  two  ohief  categories t  (l)  from 
Connecticut  Sound  ports,  inlets, and  ooves  across  the  Sound  to  Long 
Islandj  and  (2)  overland  from  Fairfield  County  into  the  environs  of 
New  York. 

Conmeroial  relations  with  New  Hampshire  were  very  slight,  as  idj£it  • 
be  expected  from  the  geographical  relationship  of  the  two  states. 

Several  embargo  permits, such  as  those  below,  were  granted  to  New  Hampshire 

i  •  . 

oititens,  tut  the  occurrence  was  rare. 

* 

- T7j - 1 - - - - -  -  -  . .  . . . . . .  ..... - -  —  — 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  1782  estimated  New  York's  imports  from  New 
England  at  about  E50,000  yearly,  and  New  England's  from  New  York  at 
E3 0,000.  New  York  paid  the  balanoe  in  gold  obtained  frcm  military 
expenditures  there*  East,  p*  81. 

17 


Clinton  Papers,  IV,  319# 
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[1777]  On  motion  &o*  permitted  James  Underwood,  of  Litchfield 

in  N.  Hampshire,  to  purchase  in  Fairfield  county  &o.  2234  lb. 
flax.18 

* 

[1777]  A  permit  was  givefi  to  Sami  Coturn  for  100  lb.  wt  of  flax, 
and  to  George  Coburn  for  200  lb.  wt  of  flax,  and  to  one 
Blanchard  for  200  lb.  wt  of  flax,  to  be  by  them  carried 
out  of  this  Colony,  to  N,  Hampshire,  the  embargo 
notwithstanding  •  1* 


When  some  one  hundred  or  so  New  Hampshire  troops  were  quartered  for  a 
time  in  1779  at  New  London,  the  Counoil  ordered  that  the  State  oonaissary 
"issue  refreshments" to  the  men  in  order  to  allay  discontent,  o&used 
probably  by  the  superior  provisioning  of  the  Connecticut  soldiers. 

Nathaniel  Shaw  seems  to  have  carried  on  business  dealings  in  th# 
revolutionary  era  with  at  least  one  New  Hampshire  merchant,  James  Keiths 
of  Portsmouth.^1  By  and  large,  however,  there  is  every  indication  that 
trade  with  New  Hampshire  was  insignificant. 

Trade  with  the  states  south  of  New  York  ranked  as  relatively 

unimportant  in  volume,  frequency,  and  significance.  New  Jersey  seems  to 

22 

have  had  almost  no  commercial  connections  with  Connecticut.  Pennsylvania 
had  more  ocntaot,  but  not  a  large  amount.  Nathaniel  Shaw  occasionally 
dealt  with  Philadelphia  merchants  chiefly  because  some  ships  in  which  hs 
was  interested  paid  calls  at  Philadelphia  while  en  route  to  or  from  more 
distant  porte,  especially  in  the  West  Indies.  Thomas  and  Isaao  Wharton 

18S.  E.  I,  170. 

19 Ibid.,  p.  177. 

»S.  R.  II,  216. 

^Nathaniel  Shaw.  Letters,  1776. 

'  22 

In  the  Clinton  Papers,  III,  300,  is  a  reference  to  a  deal  between 
some  New  Jersey  people  and  Connecticut  men  whereby  the  former  would  send 
wheat  in  return  for  salt  from  Connecticut. 
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and  Frances  Lewis  of  Philadelphia  handled  good*  for  Shaw* 

Only  two  of  the  southern  states*  North  and  South  Carolina*  had  ranch 
comae roial  intercourse  with  Connecticut.  From  the  Port  of  Roanoke 
(North  Carolina)  records  one  finds  evidence  of  occasional  visits  from 
Connecticut  vessels.  For  example*  in  the  period  July  10*  1775  to  July  5* 
1776  these  Connecticut  ships  cleared  from  the  Port  of  RoanokeJ 


Date 

Ship 

Master  Ton- 

Crew 

Registered 

Owner(s ) 

Destination  and 

Cargo 

July  22, 
1775 

Sally 

Allen  45 

[Naltots] 

[T] 

5 

New  London 

Thomas 

Wilson 

St.  Croix— oorn, 
peas,  beans, 
shingles,  staves* 
headings,  herring 

July  31 

Diamond 

Peter  26 

Whitney 

4 

New  Haven 

Inorease 
Bradley, 
J.  Peter 
Whitney 

New  York— shingles 

Oot.  26 

Grampus 

Axor  30 

Booth 

5 

New  Haven 

David 

Lewis 

Barbados— bee  f  , 
oorn,  herring 

Apr.  17, 
1776 

% 

Sibyl 

James  40 

Thomas 

4 

New  Haven 

Samuel 

Bird 

Dominica— oo  m, 
peas,  beans, 
shingles,  staves, 
headings 

June  5, 

1776 

Luo re ti a 

E.  Humphry  22 

4 

New  Haven 

Abel 

Buel 

Antigua— shingles. 

staves,  headings^* 

Besides 

this  evidenoe*  the  Connecticut  Gazette  at  long 

intervals 

recorded 

news  of  ships  to  or  from  North  Carolina.  For  instance,  in  1778  Captain 
Egleston  arrived  at  New  London  from  Cape  Fear*  in  Februaryj  Captain  Fitch* 
from  "North  Carolina,"  in  Mar oh j  and  Captain  Anable ,  from  New  Bern,  in 


- 23 - 

Rogers,  p.  282.  In  1776  Shaw  had  business  correspondence  with 

"N.  tc  J.  Wharton"  of  Philadelphia  at  least  three  times.  Nathaniel  Shaw 
Lotters,  1776. 
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James  Iredell,  Sr.,  Port  of  Roanoke,  1771-1776. 


November.  Soiratines  the  cruise  was  abruptly  terminated  as  was  one  in  1780 
when  Captain  Joseph  Bell,  in  a  sloop  from  New  London  bound  for  North 

ZS 

Carolina,  was  taken  off  the  Carolina  coast  and  carried  into  New  York. 

.  There  was  a  very  limited  trade,  also,  with  South  Carolina.  These 
entries  show  something  of  its  nature. 

Capt.  Thomas  Chester  of  Groton,  arrived  here  (New  London] 
since  cur  last,  in  a  Sloop  from  So.  Carolina,  with  a  Cargo 
of  Rice,  indigo.  Sc o.26 

By  Capt.  Goff  Phipps,  of  this  place  (New  Haven],  arrived 
at  Stoning  ton,  a  few  days  since,  in  12  days  from  Charlestown, 

South  Carolina. .. .27 

In  1779  Nehemiah  Hubbard  of  Middletown  organised  a  voyage  to  Charleston 
to  obtain  badly-needed  rice. By  and  large,  h<wrever,  the  total  trade 
with  the  Carolines  was  quite  email, 

Connecticut*  *•  interstate  trade  assumed  an  important  part  in  the 
eoononic  life  of  the  state  during  the  Revolution.  Ifuoh  of  this  interstate 
commerce  consisted  of  supplying  the  Continental  foroes  stationed  in  other 
states,  and  of  providing  relief  in  foodstuffs  for  suffering  inhabitants 
of  neighboring  states.  Yet  a  considerable  amount  of  private  trade 
basically  in  the  pre-war  pattern  persisted.  Connecticut  had  a  large 
interstate  trade  with  only  three  states— Massachusetts,  Rhode  Ieland^and 

<W.  1 

New  York,  and  oarried  on  a  small,  irre^ilar,  and  insignificant  trade  with 
the  other  states.  The  trade  by  water  with  all  states  was  fraught  with 

26  " "  '  '  ‘  . ” " 

Gaxette,  February  27,  Mar  oh  IS,  Noveanber  20,  1778  j  April  21,  1780. 

*  March  28,  1777. 

27Journal ,  May  19,  1779. 

28 


East,  p.  97. 
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great  danger  die  to  British  naval  preponderance ,  and  much  interstate  trade 
•was  of  necessity,  therefore,  diverted  to  land  routes.  Illicit  trade  with 
neighboring  states  was  rather  large,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  compared  on  the  average  in  voluae  with  the  legal  trade. 


CHAPTER  XU 


Economic  Regulatory  La  gi  slat  Ion  and  Its  Enforcement,  1776-1781 

I*  Babargoos 

A  surprisingly  large  amount  of  regulation  of  trade  was  attempted  in 
Revolutionary  Connecticut#  Attention  will  be  given  here  to  the  more 
important  type#  of  regulation;  namely,  embargoes,  prevention  of  hoarding 
and  profiteering,  and  price  control j  and  to  the  enforcement  of  the 

various  laws* 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  embargo,  as  an  instrument  for 

preventing  shortages  and  making  adequate  supplies  available  for  the 

civilians  and  the  armed  forces,  was  employed  from  early  colonial  times.^ 

The  first  year  and  a  half  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

star  a  oontinuanoe  of  the  embargo  program  with  some  expansion  involved. 

TTot  only  were  a  series  of  aots  passed,  but  the  Governor  and  Council  were 

given  blanket  authority  to  impose  an  embargo  upon  the  export  of  any 

2 

article  during  the  reoess  of  the  legislature.  By  legislative  acts  of 
October  and  Jfcvember,  1776  a  long  list  of  items  could  not  be  exported  by 
land  or  water,  including  such  basic  things  as  wheat,  rye,  corn,  pork, 
salt,  peas,  beans,  flour,  ill  kinds  of  linen  and  woolen  doth;  and  by 
water,  beef,  live  cattle,  sheep,  butter,  and  cheese.  Exempt  from  control 
was  the  export  of  clothing  said  p-ovisions  to  soldiers  in  the  a  my.5 
In  November, oats,  wool,  flax,  bar  iron,  beef,  fat  oattle,  sheep,  and  swine 

I 

See  pp.  179-181# 

2S.  R.  I,  10,  72. 

^Tbid. ,  p.  12# 


were  added  to  the  prohibited  list}  and,  by  a  separate  act,  all  West  India 
goods,  and  Hew  England  rum.^  The  latter  acts  were  passed  after  a  special 
legislative  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Jabot  Hamlin,  had 
reoomraended  such  aotion.®  This  general  cycle  of  acts  was  completed  by 
two  acts  in  December,  1776.  One  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  privateer* 
and  shipping  exoept  by  individual  permission  from  the  Governor  and 
Council*  The  other  forbade  the  export  of  tanned  leather  and  shoes,  since 

a 

a  great  scarolty  of  them  had  developed.  A  moderate  number  of  exemption* 

were  granted  to  Individuals.  For  example,  in  the  month  of  February,  1777, 

about  fifteen  to  twenty  special  permits  were  granted  for  export  of 

embargoed  goods.  Most  of  the  permits  were  given  to  persons  from 

7 

neighboring  states* 

The  impact  of  the  embargoes  upon  the  shipowning  class  was  severe* 

Early  in  the  War  a  group  of  prominent  shipowners,  mostly  from  Hartford, 
petitioned  the  general  assembly  for  exemption  from  taxes  on  their  idle 
vessels.  They  pointed  out  that  their  ships  had  been  laid  up  by  the 
embargo  even  though  large  quantities  of  goods  were  on  hand  for  export 
and  had  to  be  stored  at  great  oost.  The  vessels  would  be  a  total  lost 
if  the  war  continued  long*  They  asked,  therefore,  if  it  were  reasonable 
for  them  to  pay  taxes  upon  said  vessels  which  had  "become  useless  Lumber*" 
The  list  of  sixers  comprised  Samuel  Oloott,  John  Chenavard,  George  Burr, 
William  Bull,  Samuel  Marsh,  Daniel  Coodwin,  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  Samuel 

4S.  R.  I,  71. 

®Hixman,  p.  574* 

eS.  R.  I,  125-124. 

7 

Thirteen  speoiflo  grants  are  listed}  and  on  February  6  there  were 
"Sundry  granted,"  but  no  exaot  number  was  given.  $•  R*  I,  166-186,  passim* 
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Eilboum,  Robert  Branthwaite,  Peter  Boyd,  and  Daniel  Hinsdale.  Despite 

8 

the  importance  of  these  petitioners, their  plea  was  rejected. 

The  embargo  acts  of  1776  caused  much  concern  and  resentment  in 

. 

neighboring  states,  especially  Hew  York.  On  December  24  the  New  York 

C  emit  tee  of  Safety  wrote  to  Trumbull  about  the  concern  over  the  new 
0 

acts.  About  a  month  later,  Philip  Schuyler  wrote  Trumbull  to  the  effeot 


that*  . 


Great  discontents  prevail  in  every  part  of  this  State  at  a[n] 
[embargo]  law  which  is  said  to  be  past  in  Connecticut. . They 
consider  such  a  law  under  the  present  situation  of  this  State 
as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could  befal  them. ...10 

Governor  Trumbull  replied  in  a  sympathetic  but  firm  vein.  He  deolared 
that  the  embargo  acts  had  had  a  "very  salutary  effeot,"  which  irould  be 
even  greater  in  the  future.  Price  fixing,  too,  was  helpful.  He  pointed 

e 

out  that  it  was  very  little  trouble  to  get  permits  from  the  Governor. 
Moreover,  the  law  did  not  prevent  articles  from  being  brought  into  or 


11 


through  Connecticut.  In  other  words,  Connecticut  fully  intended  to 


A 


stick  by  its  embargo  and  price  laws.  Schuyler’s  reaction  was  interesting. 
Ee  noted  that  New  Yorkers  held  no  objections  to  the  price  oontrol  bill, 
but  the  "clamours"  against  the  embargo  continued  very  pronounced.  He 
felt  that  the  embargo  law  would  pro  duo  e  worse  disorders  than  the  evils 


were  cut  off  from  their  normal  source  of  supplies  at  New  York  and  were 
forced  to  rely  upon  New  Haven  and  vicinity  for  West  India  goods  and  salt. 
Andrew  K.  Davis,  "Trials  of  a  Governor  in  the  Revolution,"  Proceedings 
of  Naacaohusetts  Historical  Sooiety,  XLVTI,  131-141. 


UA.  T.  P.,  XXYI.  111-112. 


12 


Connecticut  did  stand  firm,  however,  and 


it  was  aimed  at  correcting. 

Hew  Yorkers  were  forced  to  apply  for  permits.  In  a  letter  of  March  16, 
Schuyler  told  Trumbull  that  the  flood  of  complaints  continued,  and  that  - 
the  time  and  expense  involved  in  getting  permits  constituted  the  largest 
grievance,^  One  Just  could  not  satisfy  those  Hew  Yorkers,  so  Trumbull 
and  fellow  Connecticut  leaders  must  have  thought  I 

The  Springfield  Convention  of  July,  1777,  recommended  to  the 
respective  states  that  they  fashion  their  laws  so  as  not  "to  prevent  the 
free  transportation  of  any  articles  that  can  be  spared  from  their 
respective  States  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  other  States,,., 
No  further  important  embargo  legislation  was  undertaken,  however,  until 
May,  1778, 16 

From  May,  1778  through  May,  1780  several  significant  embargo  laws 
were  put  into  effeot;  and,  in  general,  the  principle  of  the  embargo  was 
tenaciously  supported,  officially.  Perhaps  the  chief  innovation^/ 
this  period  oame  In  the  Aot  of  April,  1779  which  authorised  the  removal 

Schuyler  to  Trumbull,  February  17,  1777,  A,  T.  P,,  XXVI,  113-114, 

15Ibld, 

US.  R.  I,  604-605, 

^An  alteration  was  made  in  October,  1777  to  o over  transportation 
of  goods  through  the  State  and  to  liberalise  exports  when  salt  was  to 
be  imported,  S,  R,  I,  414-415, 

16 

The  May,  1778  aot  was  almost  the  line  as  the  acts  of  October  and 
November,  1776,  S.  R,  n,  17,  There  is  evidence  that  Governor  Trumbull 
disliked  the  embargo  polioy*  In  his  opening  speech  to  the  general 
assembly  at  the  Way,  1778  session  the  Governor  declared  "It  appears  to 
me  reasonable  to  think  it  operates  in  a  manner  that  is  not  salutary  to 
the  State,  altho  it  is  easy  to  mention  some  difficulties  which  may  arise 
from  setting  it  altogether  free."  A.  T,  P. ,  XX,  Poo,  178.  The  statement 
is  somewhat  ambiguous,  however,  and  may  have  been  motivated  largely  by 
political  considerations. 
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to  a  secure  plaoe  of  any  stores  of  goods  wherever  located  which  appeared 

to  be  destined  for  illegal  export*  All  oosts  involved  in  the  prooess 

were  to  be  assessed  upon  the  owner*  Any  person  who  nevertheless  exported 

goods  illegally  was  liable  to  punishment  by~oonfisca^ion  of  all  articles 

17 

involved  in  the  transaction,  including  the  team  and  wagon* 

In  May.  a  very  detailed  act  oovering  the  bonding,  inspection,  and 

18 

general  oversight  of  goods  exported  under  permits  was  made  law*  This 

<  * 

was  followed  by  an  act  whereby  the  towns  were  direoted  to  appoint  a 

"suitable  number  of  aotive,  vigilent  and  discreet  men,  who  should  be 
called  Inspectors  of  Provisions"  whose  duty  it  was  to  intercept  any 
embargoed  goods  being  transported  illegally  through  the  town.  Special 
notice  was  taken  of  the  inhabitants  living  near  Greenwich,  between  the 
American  and  British  lines,  who  customarily  purchased  embargoed 
provisions  in  Connecticut,  and  later  conveyed  these  goods  from  their 
dwelling  to  the  British*  A  strict  licensing  systen  was  set  tip  to  stop 
this  evil*19 

The  final  act  of  importance  in  the  1778-80  period  was  that  of  May. 
1780  whioh  took  cognisance  of  the  abuse  of  the  permit  system  and  of  the 
more  pressing  need  of  the  arn y  for  supplies*  All  old  permits  were 
abrogated,  and  all  new  permits  issued  by  the  Governor  were  to  contain 

i  20 

more  restricted  time  limits*  This  and  the  preceding  acts  of  this 
period  represented  attempts  to  bolster  the  embargo  and  to  render  it  more 

- IT - - - 

S.  R*  II,  222-223. 

18 Ibid. ,  pp*  267-271. 

lo 

xvIbld..  pp.  450-452* 

20  *  ■ 

R*  III,  13-14. 
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effective  by  eliminating  various  abuses#  The  very  passing  of  these  acts, 
however,  betrayed  the  growing  and  serious  attempts  to  evade  the  embargo. 

The  steady  rain  of  protest  against  the  Connecticut  embargo  by 

neighboring  states  oontinued  to  pour  dcwrn  through  1778,  1779,  and  1780. 

From  Rhode  Island  oeme  frequent  and  more  vigorous  demands  for 

discontinuance  of  the  embargo#  Rhode  Island  apparently  had  a  genuine 

21 

hardship  situation  whioh  was  worsened  by  her  neighbors  embargoes. 

A  letter  from  Governor  Greene  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  Connecticut  general 
assembly  forcefully  outlined  the  situation  in  January,  1779#  He  referred 
to  the  repeated  requests  made  to  Governor  Trumbull  for  repeal  of  the 
embargo  aots,  which  had  been  without  effeot#  If  Connecticut  legislators 
were  aware  of  the  great  distress  of  Rhode  Islanders,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  trouble  Conneoticut  with  petitions#  Aooording  to  Greene, 
Rhode  Island  “at  no  period  ever  growed  grain  sufficient  for  [its] 
consumption#"  For  two  years  the  British  had  ocoupied  one -third  of  the 
best  lands#  In  addition,  many  farmers  had  been  oalled  frequently  for 
Military  service#  During  the  past  July,  one- ha  If  the  available  men  were 
on  duty  so  that  much  of  the  grain  crop  was  entirely  lost#  In  addition, 
there  were  some  2000  refugees  from  the  British-ocoupied  area  encamped 
in  the  patriot-held  part  of  the  state.  Truly  it  was  a  desperate 
situation!  Two  spokesmen,  Jabes  Bowen  and  President  Manning,  were  being 
sent  to  desorlbe  further  the  "deplorable  circumstances"  and  to  ask  for  , 
ixEsoediate  export  of  needed  goods  from  Connecticut  to  Rhode  Island  under 

tl 

A#  A#  Giesioke,  American  Coeneroial  Legislation  before  1789  (Vm 
York,  1910),  p.  124#  In  January,  1779  Greene  reiterated  in  another 
letter  to  Trumbull*  "And  if  the  embargo  in  Connecticut  is  still  continued 
against  us  we  are  under  the  melancholy  apprehension  of  having  numbers  of 
our  people  perish  forwent  of  necessaries  of  life."  M.E.S.C#,  LZII,  344. 
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r 

22 

ruch  res triojb icon  as  seemed  necessary* *  Rhode  Island  also  filed  a  strong 

protest  against  Connecticut’s  embargo  with  the  Continental  Congress  and 

23 

a  Congressional  resolve  was  passed  upon  the  subject*  In  addition,  Rhode 

Island  prohibited  the  taking  of  livestock  or  produce  into  Connecticut  in 

24 

order  to  cut  off  the  Connecticut  engrosser* 

Connecticut* a  willingness  to  help  her  neighbor  was  evinced  in  the 

prompt  passage  of  a  resolution  providing  that  7000  bushels  of  grain  (rye 

and  corn)  oould  be  purchased  by  Rhode  Islanders  in  specified  amounts  in 

25 

each  of  five  counties. 

The  Records  of  the  State  reveal  that  a  large  number  of  petitions  for 
export  of  embargoed  goods  to  nearby  states  were  granted  from  1776  on* 

One  has  to  turn,  however,  to  the  Archives  to  ascertain  what  proportion 
of  petitions  were  denied*  The  following  are  fairly  ocmplete  for  the 
periods  indicated*^® 


22 


A.*  T.  P.,  IX,  16. 

23 

Eliphalet  Dyer,  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  Jesse  Root  to  Governor 
Trumbull,  February  11,  1779,  M.R.S.C.,  LXII,  347.  Journals  Congress, 

XIII,  130-152* 

24 

Samuel  G.  Arnold,  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  (New  Toxic# 
1860),  II,  445.  ^ 

*  -  «-«  . *  -  -  .* •■ 

25 

S*  R*  II,  187.  New  London  County  was  the  one  omitted.  The  special 
legislative  committee  upon  this  problem  considered  requests  from  both 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  and  recommended  7000  bushels  for  Rhode 
Island  and  30C0  for  Massachusetts.  The  upper  house  oonourred,  but  the 
lower  house  dissented*  A*  R.  IT.,  XIV,  Doo*  19* 


26 


A*  R.  W.,  HII,  index}  XIX,  index}  XXI,  index,  XXIV,  index* 
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Period 


27 

Type  of  Petition  Hunber  Granted  Partially  Re  jeoted  Action 

Considered  Granted  Deferred 


Oct., 1778 

To  export  goods 

22 

13 

2 

7 

Apr. -Deo.,  1780 

Export  goods 

24 

5 

4 

15 

Mar .-Deo.,  1780 

To  import  goods 

13 

10 

-  t 

3 

May-Dec.,  1780 

To  transport  goods 

5 

1 

4 

through  the  State 

*  #  - 

Feb.-May,  1781 

To  export  goods 

8 

1 

5 

Feb. -May,  1781 

To  import  goods 

5 

3 

2 

Feb.-May,  1781 

To  transport  goods 
through  the  State 

• 

1 

Jan. -Feb.,  1783 

To  export  goods 

4 

4 

June-Feb.,  1783 

To  import  goods 

13 

9 

2 

2 

In  May,  1779  the  general  assembly  granted  thirty-nine  petitions  for 

exception  from  the  embargo  in  order  to  export  goods  to  Massachusetts. 

This  constitutes  the  largest  single  group  granted  at  one  session  by  either 

the  general  assembly  or  the  Council*  An  analysis  of  these  petitions  reveals 

•# 

that  nineteen  Massachusetts  towns  or  localities  were  represented,  of  which 


Martha's  Vineyard,  Rochester,  Boston,  Barnstable,  Dartmouth,  and  Mantuoket 
led  in  the  number  of  petitions.  The  produots  to  be  purchased  in  and 


exported  from  Connecticut  reveal  eloquently  what  was  critically  short  in 

* 


Massachusetts  and  in  surplus  in  Connecticut.  These  items  weres  corn  and 


29 

rye  — 36  requests?  pork — 20 j  flour— 6;  beef— 3  j  wheat—  2 j  oats— 1;  flax— lj 


In  classification  some  cases  are  unclear.  Where  a  person  wished 
to  import  and  export  both,  as  in  a  few  cases,  whichever  was  to  occur 
first  is  given  as  the  determinant  types. 

26 

fc0Severel  of  the  most  tragio  oases  were  rejeoted.  There  was  a 
tendency  to  deny  all  the  unusual  oases,  however  tragio. 

29 

Several  petitions  were  granted  for  •rye  and  Indian  corn,*  or  for 
"Indian  oorn  or  rye,"  while  others  indicated  one  of  the  two.  Hence  all 
have  been  lumped  together. 


30 

and  meslin— 1,  One  can  understand  the  process  “better  “by  noting 

several  grants# 


This  Assembly  do  grant  liberty  to  John  Ferguson,  of  Marthas 
Vineyard  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  purchase  and  export 
from  this  State  to  Marthas  Vineyard  aforesaid  by  water  45  bushels 
Indian  corn  and  two  barrels  of  por3c.3l 

This  Assembly  do  grant  liberty  to  James  Church  to  purchase 
in  this  State  forty  bushels  of  Indian  corn  and  rye  for  Henderson 
Inches,  Esqr,  and  others  of  Boston  committee  for  supplying  the  poor 
of  that  town,  and  transport  the  same,  together  with  forty  bushels 
of  Indian  corn  and  eighteen  bushels  of  rye  already  purchased  for 
said  committee,  and  ten  bushels  of  Indian  corn  purchased  for  Joseph 
Morrell,  from  this  State  to  the  State  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  for 
the  persons  and  purpose  aforesaid*^ 


The  fact  that  this  entire  group  of  petitions  came  frcn  Massachusetts* 

sources  indicated  the  grave  situation  in  eastern  Massachusetts  in  1779. 

This  held  for  the  next  year  or  two,  as  the  coming  of  French  troops  to 

33  34 

IJewport  caused  a  heavy  drain  upon  supplies,  '  as  already  has  been  shewn. 
Much  evidence  exists  that  the  embargo  laws  were  violated  frequently, 
despite  the  fact  that  nearly  all  embargo  petitions  of  a  legitimate  sort 
were  granted.  One  can  assume  that  most  of  those  disobeying  the  law  did 
so  deliberately,  and  that  their  cases  would  not  have  been  considered 
worthy  of  exception  to  the  law(s),  Of  course, there  were  also  some  cases 
of  ignorance  of  the  law.  In  any  event.  Governor  Trumbull  deemed  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation.  He  asserted  that  despite  the  laws 


30 

S.  R.  II,  324-328. 
products# 


31Ibid.,  p.  325. 

32 Ibid##  p.  326# 

33Davis,  XLVII, 
34 


139 


# 


Most  petitioners  asked  for  two  or  more 


+  * 


See  pp.  284-285# 


which  prohibited  export  of  provisions  out  of  Connecticut  without  speoial 
permit,  many  violated  them# 

I  DO  therefore  hereby,  and  at  the  special  desire  of  the  general 
assembly,  order  and  enjoin  all  persons  that  they  strictly  observe 
the  laws  aforesaid*  AI.D  I  DO  in  the  most  peremptory  manner  require 

all  offioers  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  said  laws  are  strictly 

observed  and  kept,  and  to  punish  with  the  utmos 
persons  that  they  shall  have  violated  the  same. 

>' 

These  strong  words,  however,  probably  reflected  better  the  feelings  of 

-  ^ 

the  legislature  than  those  of  Trunlxill  personally.  And  even  among  the 

legislators  there  existed  a  predisposition  toward  free  trade  among  the 

states.  This  came  out  in  a  resolve  of  May,  1780  which  requested  the 

Governor  and  Council  "to  correspond  and  agree  with  the  governments  of 

the  neighboring  States  on  terms  of  opening  a  free  trade  and  transportation 

by  land  from  one  State  to  another"  and  empowered  him  to  grant  a  general 

permission  to  export  provisions  by  land  to  neighboring  states  from 

36 

August  1  on,  any  embargo  notwithstanding.  Apparently  Governor 
Trumbull  did  issue  a  proclamation  in  favor  of  free  trade, but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  implemented  by  any  imediat©  action  in 
Connecticut  or  the  other  states  involved.  9 

The  opposite,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  the  oase  as  an  embargo 
was  damped  upon  export  of  butter,  cheese, and  all  vegetables  in  July 
1780,  effective  until  twenty  days  after  the  next  session  of  the  general 

- 56 - 

Gazette,  March  1,  1780. 

36S.  R.  Ill,  39. 

57Cllnton  Papers,  VI,  174-176, 

38 

A  resolve  adopted  at  the  Boston  interstate  convention  of  August, 
1780  called  for  the  repeal  of  all  embargoes  upon  export  of  goods  by 
land  from  one  state  to  another.  S.  R.  Ill#  562. 


^severity  all 


39 

assembly*  This  produced  a  sharp  reaction  in  Wethersfield,  the  "onion 
capital"  of  the  State*  A  petition  signed  by  two  justices,  two  selectmen, 
and  twenty-six  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  stated  that  more  onions 
were  then  growing  in  the  vicinity  than  the  American  and  French  armies 
could  possibly  eat  in  twelve  monthsl  Moreover,  under  the  present  system 
only  commissaries  oould  purchase ;  and  a  Mr.  Bunce,  local  storekeeper  and 
commissary  agent  of  the  French,  had  set  ruinously  low  prioes*  The  onion 
growers,  therefore,  were  caught  in  an  unfair  "squeeze"  as  all  necessities 
were  high  priced.  They  asked  for  an  end  of  this  embargo  and  a  fairer 
system  of  supplying  the  Fronoh  Army.4^  The  petition  accomplished  its 

tr  • 

purpose,  at  least  in  part;  for  the  Governor,  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
discontinued  tho  embargo  upon  all  vegetables *4^ 

Export  permits  were  sought  for  many  reasons, of  which  one  was  in  order 
to  get  olothing  for  the  army.  Windsor,  for  example,  at  the  town  meeting 
of  March  27,  1781  voted  to  ask  the  Governor  and  Counoil  for  permission 
to  export  1000  bushels  of  corn  to  Rhode  Island  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  hard  money  with  whioh  to  obtain  the  town’s  quota  of  olothing 
for  the  Connecticut  Line*  Apparently  the  petition  met  with  favor,  for 
on  April  3  the  town  appointed  two  men  to  go  ahead  in  accord  with  the 
permit  granted  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  transport  the  1000 
bushels  to  Rhode  Island,  and  procure  there  the  hard  money  to  buy  linen 
cloth  for  frocks, shirts,  and  overalls  to  be  delivered  to  Elijah  Pubbard 

3Q  '  "  .  ■  .  -  r  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ■  r  1 

S.  R.  Ill,  129* 

^A.  T.  P.,  XII,  Doc.  106. 
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Qaiette,  August  4,  1780* 


by  May  10* 


42 


2*  Hoarding,  Profiteering* and  Price  Control 

The  problems  of  hoarding  of  scarce  articles,  o barging  excessive 
prices  for  them,  trading  Tilth  the  enemy,  and  enforcing  the  aots  concerning 
these  practices  caused  Connecticut  leaders  untold  amount s  of  effort, -worry, 
unpopularity,  and  discouragement.  Many  aspeots  of  these  persistent 
problems  already  have  been  discussed,  so  that  attention  will  be  oentered 
upon  the  overall  picture  and  upon  some  lesser  points  not  previously 
mentioned* 

The  preamble  to  the  first  act  (1776)  directed  against  engrosser*  or 
hoarders  very  nicely  described  publio  feeling  against  that  class* 

Whereas  many  are  so  abandoned  and  lost  to  all  the  feelings 
of  humanity  as  to  prey  upon  the  bowels  of  their  country  in  this 
day  of  publio  distress  and  struggle  by  endeavouring  to  engross 
many  of  the  necessary  artioles  of  life,  especially  of  such  as  are 
more  immediately  wanted  for  the  comfort  and  support  of  our  armies, 
whereby  mu  oh  extortion  and  oppression  arises  upon  the  poor  and  the 
soldiery.  ..•'**3 

Therefore,  the  legislature  empowered  the  Governor  said  Counoil  to  seise 
whatever  was  needed  by  the  army  from  the  hand*  of  the  engrosser,  and  pay 
a  Just  price  as  affixed  by  two  appraisers.**  This  was  only  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  acts  concerning  hoarding  and  profiteering. 

For  convenience  of  reference, the  more  important  later  aots  dealing, 
ohiefly  or  partially, with  these  problems  are  listed  here* 


42 


Stiles,  p*  403* 


43 


3.  R*  I,  9* 
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V — f 


General  Assembly  Shortened  Title  of  Act 
Session 


November#  1776  Act  to  prevent  monopolies  and 

depression^ 


November#  1776 


Addition  to  aot  to  prevent 
engrossing 


November#  1776  Act  to  prevent  engrossing  of 

salt 

December#  1776  Act  to  prevent  monopolies  by 

excessive  prices4® 


liay#  1777  Addition  to  and  alteration  of 

act  to  prevent  monopolies  and 
oppressions 

August#  1777  Repeal  of  (all  acts  to  prevent 

monopolies  and  oppression 


October#  1777 


Act  to  encourage  fair  dealing 
and  to  restrain  sharpers 


February,  1778  Act  to  regulate  prices  of 

"labour#  pro  duo e ,  manufactures 
and  oonaodities" 


Leading  PrdvislonCs)  and 
Concents 


Set  prices  on  labor#  basio 
foodstuffs.  Provided  for 
penalties  and  enforcement. 

/ 

Gave  local  authorities  power  to 
seise  hoarded  goods  for  use  of 

Army. 

Seizure  and  sale  of  hoarded 
salt  authorised. 

i 

Set  prices  upon  even  more  items 
than  November  aot#  and  provided 
for  penalties  and  enforcement. 

New  and  higher  prioes  set  for 
West  Indies  goods  and  other 
Items. 

Price  oontrol  abandoned. 


Purchase  of  large  quantities  of 
specified  articles  without 
license  prohibited.  Sale  also 
regulated. 

Very  comprehensive  price-fixing 
of  nearly  all  important  items#  as 
based  on  recommendations  of  Hew 
Haven  (interstate)  Convention. 


February#  1778  Aot  to  prevent  illioit  trade 


Permit  required  to  go  to  enemy 
territory.  Pjrooedure  for 
seirure  and  condemnation  of 
illegally  imported  goods  describe* 


iky#  1778 


Uay#  1778 


Aot  reviving  two  early  acta  These  acts  repealed  in 
to  punish  and  prevent  December#  1776. 

oppression 

Act  to  reflate  prioes  (of 
February#  1778)  repealed 


45 

Directed  against  "monopolizers #  the  great  pest  of  society#  who 
prefer  their  own  private  gain  to  the  interest  and  safety  of  their 
country,"  S.  R.  I#  62. 


Based  on  reooncendations  of  Providence  Convention.  S.  R.  I#  97-100# 
593-596. 
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Gan  oral  Assembly 
Session 

Ootober,  1778 
October,  1778 
April,  1779 

May,  1779 


May,  1779 


Shortened  Title  of  Act 


Act  repealing  act  for  regula¬ 
tion  of  prioes 

Act  to  prevent  monopolies  and 
provide  supplies 

Act  altering  aot  to  prevent 
illioit  trade 


Act  to  prevent  sharping  and 
engrossing  — 


Aot  in  addition  to  aot  to 
prevent  illioit  trade 


Leading  Provision (s)  and 
Comments 

Repealed  Act  of  February,  177 8. 


Elaborate  rules  for  impressment 
of  hoarded  goods 

Since  Long  Island  lioenses 
abused,  power  of  towns  to  issue 
lioenses  abrogated# 

Buying  of  pork,  beef,  grain, 
nealj  and  flour  restricted  to 
make  supplies  cheaper  and  more 
available. 

Libelled  goods  defined  very 
liberally  for  benefit  of  the 
"libellants? 


January,  1780 


Act  against  enhancing  prioes  Heavy  penalties  prescribed# 
and  destroying  public  oredit 


January,  1780  Act  of  October,  1778  for 

preventing  monopolies  and 
providing  supplies  oontinued 


May,  1780 


May,  1780 


Act  in  addition  to  and  altering 
act  to  prevent  illioit  trade 


Act  to  cooxrJLssion  armed  boats 
to  cruise  against  the  enemy 
and  suppress  illioit  trade 


Detailed  provisions  concerning 
inspectors,  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  illioit  goods, 
especially  those  from  Long  Island 

Dp  to  twelve  boats  to  cruise  on 
the  Sound 


November,  1780 


Aot  respecting  appeals  on  aot 
bo  prevent  illioit  trade 


No  appeals  allowed  from  deolsion 
of  County  oourts# 


May,  1782 


J 


Act  in  addition  to  aot  to 
prevent  illicit  trade 

'X3 


Total  prohibition  of  import  of 
any  goods  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain#  Procedure  for 
trials  of  such  oases  described#^ 


II. 


Tf 


3. 

12-13 


R.  X,  62-83,  65, 

,  222-223,  266-267 


97-100,  230-231 
,  270,  480;  III, 


,  413-414, 
15-18,  34 


524-528;  528-530; 

,  233;  IV,  161-162. 


The  policies  of  the  general  assembly  were  influenced  by  a  variety 
of  factors,  and  sharp  changes  occurred  as  nay  be  seen  fron  the  table 
above*  The  sudden  shifts  in  policy  were  caused  in  large  part  by 
recommendations  from  Congress  or  from  interstate  conventions,  although 
the  obvious  failure  of  certain  laws  also  hastened  their  abandonment# 

The  impetus  for  the  regulatory  actions  came, fundamentally  from  the 
towns  of  the  State#  An  early  example  of  this  was  afforded  by  the 
tavern-keepers  and  other  retailers  of  rum#  In  an  open  letter  of 
June  1,  1776  to  the  editor  of  the  Courant #a  spokesman  for  the  group  . 
stated,  in  parts 

# 

Among  the  many  exorbitant  prices  for  the  nost  necessary  artioles 
among  us,  none  at  present  seen  to  appear  with  so  threatening  an 
aspeot  as  the  enormous  rise  of  the  artiole  of  rum,  within  the 
oompass  of  a  few  months# ••• 

To  discuss  the  situation, the  inn-keepers  and  rum  retailers  of  Hartford 

County  were  asked  to  meet  at  Ward  Woodbridge*s  home  in  East  Eartford# 

The  neeting  did  take  plaoe,  and  the  group  voted  not  to  purchase  any  rum 

at  the  present  excessive  prices  for  a  period  of  four  months,  nor  to  sell 

48 

any  liquors  at  higher  prices  than  usual#  A  similar  step  was  taken  in 

49 

Hew  Eartford  where  specifio  maximum  prices  to  be  paid  for  rum  were  set# 

In  the  town  records  one  nay  find  many  resolves  to  abide  by  and 

enforce  the  various  regulatory  acts,  Farmington  at  a  regular  town 

meeting  on  Uarch  26,  1777  resolved  to  obey  the  law  "for  resisting 

Oppression"  [of  December,  1776]  and  to  take  effectual  steps  to  bring 
.  -50 

violators  to  condign  Punislucent.  Near  the  end  of  the  7far,  in  1782, 

,  -  * 

“c.  C.,  Jure  10,  24,  1776. 

49July  8,  1T76. 

^Retracts,  Faming  ton  Revolutionary  Records,  pp#  11*12# 


T;  •  (  rtj 


Farmington  enthusiastically  supported  the  idea  of  a  county  meeting  to 

further  measures  to  break  up  illicit  trade*  The  meeting  was  held,  as  a 

town  meeting  of  August  26,  1782  heartily  approved  of  the  proceedings  of 

a  County  meeting  held  at  Hartford  on  August  13#  This  included  some  very 

strong  statements  against  illicit  trade,  and  the  appointment  of  a 

comittee  of  inspection  to  deteot  and  bring  to  Justice  those  guilty  of 
51 

illicit  trade#  Norwich,  New  London,and  Hartford  town  records  likewise 

attest  to  a  loyal  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  most  citizens  and 

52 

a  desire  to  see  the  laws  strictly  enforced# 

3#  Public  Opinion  and  Reactions 

Public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  engrossing  and  profiteering  was 
very  pronounced,  if  the  newspaper  columns  provided  a  fair  index#  In  an 
article  upon  "monopolists"  an  anonymous  writer  declared,  "Monopolists 
are  of  so  base  and  duty  a  character  that  they  deserve  no  place  of  public 
trust# •••*  He  observed  that  tea  was  supposed  to  be  sold  at  4ah#  6d#  per 
pound,  yet  eons  merchants  charged  10  shillings#  For  these  profiteers 
he  prescribed  repentance  and  reformation#^  Another  writer,  "MOBILITY," 
sent  a  curt  note  on  the  bread  and  flour  shortage# 

THIS  oo untry  has  been  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the 
infamous  practices  of  Monopolisers  and  Forestal lers#  They 
have  lately  monopolised  the  STAFF  of  LIFE# 


51 

Extracts ,  Farmington  Revolutionary  Records,  pp#  37-39#  The  Courant 
for  August  20,  1782  gives  the  official  report  of  the  County  meeting  which 
was  aij^aed  by  Samuel  Taloott,  chairman,  and  Benjamin  Henshaw,  clerk# 

52 

Extracts ,  New  London  Revolutionary  Records ,  p,  22;  Extracts, 

Norwich,  Revolutionary  Records,  pp.  29,  31;  Extracts,  Hartford  Revolutionary 
Records,  p#  15;  Caulklns ,  Norwich,  pp#  395,  398-3§9# 

53 


C#  C#,  Aigust  12,  1776 


In  Franoe  and  Great  Britain  the  people  had  sometimes  resorted  to  violence 
to  obtain  bread,  and  the  sane  thing  could  happen  here,  he  warned,  ^ 

The  soldi  ere*  particularly,,  often  felt  bitter  about  the  high  price* 
and  the  hoarding,  A  writer,  who  was  either  a  soldier  or  a  strong 
sympathiser  with  the  soldiers,  protested  against  the  five-  or  six-fold 
increase  in  prices, 

I  ask  the  question,  will  your  army  continue  to  defend  you 
in  the  field,  when  their  wives  and  their  children  are  famishing 
and  crying  for  bread  at  home,  through  your  intolerable 

oppressions ?55 

A  letter  from  "A  Soldier"  to  the  editor  attacked  the  class,  generally 
bachelors,  who  traveled  about  purchasing  necessities  and  luxuries  and 
"sell  then  at  a  nost  exorbitant  prioe,  thereby  amassing  more  in  a 
month  than  they  ever  honestly  earned  in  a  year,  in  the  business  to  whioh 
they  were  bred,"^ 

Perhaps  the  most  searching  and  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
economic  situation  to  appear  in  the  papers  was  that  of  "Cato"  whose 
articles  ran  through  a  number  of  weeks  at  the  end  of  1778,  He  believed 
that  engrossing  rather  than  a  real  shortage  of  foodstuffs  had  caused 

• 

exorbitant  prices.  The  harvest  in  1776  had  been  generally  good  though 
not  heavy.  The  profiteering,  as  Cato  saw  it,  was  confined  to  a  few 
engrossing  farmers;  while  the  "midling  farmers,  tradesmen  and  day 
laborers"  faced  a  bad  economic  future.  The  depreciation  of  the  money 

54Packot,  April  13,  1779. 

55C.  C.,  November  25,  1777. 

^^April  14,  1777,  In  an  "officer**  Address  to  Farmers,"  the  offieer, 
a  major,  declared  "that  as  sure  as  there  was  a  God  he  would  leave  the 
services  if  matters  did  not  tako  a  different  turn;  for  his  oonaoieno# 
forbid  him  to  fight  for  those  people  who  would  stand  by  and  aee  hit 
family  starve."  C.  C.,  January  20,  1778, 


would  inevitably  fall  chiefly  upon  the  farmers  who  did  not  raise  a 
substantial  surplus— -a  remarkably  accurate  observation.  Cato  estimated 
that  there  were  in  Cormeotiout  about  one  hundred  to  taro  hundred  "engrossers 
or  Mrum  jookies"  whose  weekly  profits  soma  times  ran  to  £200  or  E300 
weekly.  Be  believed  that  a  real  scarcity  of  such  items  as  iron*  oattle, 
and  leather  existed;  while  army  service  had  cut  production  of  food 
considerably.  Because  of  the  slight  margin  of  the  small  farmers  and  the 
high  prioes  of  necessities  many  of  them  might  lose  their  farms  to  the 
"great  bugs."  Cato  felt  that  the  number  of  necessities  whioh  Connecticut 
could  not  supply  was  small.  He  was  sorry  to  see  the  ladies  "pine  and 
grieve  for  the  want  of  a  little  gauze*  lace*  [and]  ...  ribbons  ..."  but 
their  mothers  should  have  taught  then  the  use  of  the  spinning  wheel.  In 
ooiwlusion,  Cato  expressed  the  view  that  the  oredit  of  the  money  still 
oould  be  saved  by  a  "large  taxation"  whioh  would  not  greatly  distress  any 
one  class.  lie  advocated*  also*  a  fair  system  of  seizing  goods  frees  the 
Vithholder."57 

On  January  12*  1778  Thomas  Hllldrup,  silversmith  and  jeweler  of 
Hartford,  gave  notice  in  a  sarcastic  vein  of  his  intentions  to  give  up 
selling  at  reasonable  prices  as  the  practioe  was  hurting  his  family  and 
himself* 

The  public  will  be  pleased  to  notice  that  for  the  future  he  shall 
fall  in  with  their  (at  present)  established  maxim  of  three  hundred 
per  oent  gentlemen  in  the  Army  and  farmers  excepted;  from  the  first 
of  which  he  will  take  but  half  and  to  prevent  the  last  being 
offended  by  his  unfashionable  mode  to  oount  in  dollars  instead  of 
shillinrs  until  their  HIGH  lUGHTIiniSS  shall  launch  out  their 
produce.  ••* 

This  notioa  reflected  only  too  well  the  bitterness  of  an  honest  merchant 
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who  was  being  pushed  to  the  wall  because  he  had  Icept  his  prices  low* 
Killdrup  referred  to  the  six-fold  rise  in  prioes  whereby  a  dollar  was 
charged  for  what  formerly  cost  a  shilling*^®  Moreover*  the  farmers  were 
hoarding  their  produce, according  to  Hilldrup*^^ 

Another  writer,  "T.l£*"  presented  some  very  suggestive  observations 
upon  the  price-fixing  laws*  He  pointed  out  that  three-fourths  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  were  farmers,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
remainder,  lawyers  and  doctors.  Henoe,very  high  prices  were  set  for  corn, 
beef,  and  pork;  but  the  merchant  was  limited  to  a  tiny  profit  (44*  on  a 
hogshead  of  run  retailing  at  7sh.  8p*).  T.M.  asked  in  conclusion  whether 
the  act  was  not  one  of  the  majority  farmers  against  the  minority  group 
of  laborers,  mechanics, and  traders.^  The  laborer  and  meohanio  oertainly 
was  put  in  a  difficult  spot,  but  most  traders  made  good  profits*  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  legislators  had  mercantile  connections  along 
with  their  agricultural  activities.  Yet  "T.U’s"  question  was  a  good  one, 
and  its  inferences  deserved  attention* 

Dissatisfaction  with  public  officials  grew  during  the  later  years 
of  the  war*  Evidence  of  this  feeling  can  be  seen  in  the  faot  that  even 
Governor  Trumbull  himself  was  charged  with  illioit  trade*  A  story 
circulated  about  the  State  and  reoeived  widespread  credonoe.  It  stated 
that  t 


58 


At  that  tine  six  shillings  were  oounted  equal  to  one  dollar* 


59C.  C*,  January  13,  1778*  Along  this  line  is  the  protest  of 
Barnabas  Deane  of  Wethersfield  who  declared  that  the  tealous  enforcement 
of  the  illioit  trade  laws  chiefly  hurt  the  "Fair  Trader*"  Estates  of 
Tory  merchants  were  confiscated,  and  the  State  sued  patriot  merchants 
who  owed  those  Tories  debts.  This  procedure  oausod  Joseph  Webb  of 
Wethersfield,  an  hcnest  and  patriotic  merchant,  to  go  bankrupt* 

Martin,  pp.  39-40. 
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C.  C.,  May  26,  1777. 


A  Vessell  that  belongs  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  and,  which 
was  imployod  in  Carrying  on  the  illicit  trade  with  the  Enemy,  had 
been  then  lately  taken  coming  from  the  Enemy,  loaded  with  Goods, 
and  that  ahe  was  brought  into  Oie  of  our  Ports  for  Condemnation* 

The  8tory  became  so  widespread  and  embarrassing  that  Trumbull  in  January, 
1782  demanded  a  full  investigation,  A  apecial  legislative  committee 
thoroughly  investigated  the  whole  affair  and  discovered  that  a  stranger 
had  first  told  the  story  at  Enfield  tavern.  After  careful  study,they 
concluded  that  there  was  not  the  least  basis  for  any  reports  of  illicit 
trade,  and  that  the  story  probably  was  spread  by  "partisans  and 
emissaries"  of  the  enemy.  The  charges  deeply  hurt  the  Governor,  and 
he  referred  to  them  in  a  epeeoh  to  the  general  assembly  on  January  2, 

1783,  He  asserted  that  he  had  not  had  one  shilling's  worth  of  English 
goods  on  hand  since  before  the  start  of  the  War,  and  that  he  had  ignored 
hia  private  trade  and  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  lands.^ 

The  efficient  and  able  commissary,  Henry  Champion,  was  also  the 
target  of  attacks*  It  was  charged  that  in  the  course  of  his  work  he  had 
aided  forestalling  friends  to  make  money  and,  in  addition,  had  made 
excessive  profits  himself.  Petor  Eulkley  of  Colchester  preferred  the 
charges  which  were  heard  by  the  general  assembly.  Same  twenty  witnesses 
were  heard,  and  their  evidence  was  conflicting.  Joseph  Trumbull,  one  of 
the  witnesses,  strongly  affirmed  his  belief  in  Champion's  henesty,  which 
nay  have  influenced  the  verdict*  In  any  oaso,  the  legislature  found 
Champion  not  guilty  of  the  charges.^3 

^A.  R*  W* ,  XXII,  Docs.  85-86.  C,  C.,  March  26,  1782.  The  comitte* 

consisted  of  Messrs.  Silliman,  Canfield,  Southworth  and  Talcott  of  the 
lower  house,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  the  upper  houss. 

62A.  T.  P.,  XX,  Doc.  342. 

63 A.  R.  W..  17,  Docs,  193-218. 


The  significance  of  the  impressive  array  of  regulatory  laws  cannot 
bo  assessed  without  a  oonai deration  of  the  enforcements  efforts  and  their 
success*  The  enforcement  burden  fell  ohiefly  upon  the  town  constables, 
the  selectmen,  and  the  local  and  county  courts,  although  the  general 
supervision  and  surveillanoe  of  the  Governor  and  his  Counoil  assumed 
great  importance  too* 

i 

4*  Form  of  the  Violations 

The  violations  of  the  laws  took  various  forms.  The  embargo  laws 

* 

sometimes  were  disobeyed  accidentally  due  to  misinformation  or  lack  of 
any  information,  and  in  suoh  cases  the  violator  usually  was  not  punished* 
In  more  oases,  though ,  the  violation  was  deliberate.  The  largest  amount 
of  illicit  trade  apparently  was  made  up  of  shipments  of  goods  to  and 
from  Long  Island  and  the  New  York  City  area*  The  job  of  preventing  this 
rested  ohiefly  upon  the  local  constables  and  other  officials  of  the 
towns  on  the  Sound  suoh  as  Greenwich,  Stamford, and  New  Ha-en*  The 
second  chief  violation  involved  the  oharging  of  excessive  prices,  often 
accompanied  or  preoeded  by  hoarding  of  scarce  goods. 

A  bettor  oonoeption  of  the  nature  of  the  illicit  trade  may  be 
obtained  from  suoh  data  as  the  following* 

[1777]  A  Mr.  Fernandez,  an  Officer  Just  released  from  Captivity 
by  an  exchange.  Informs  me,  that  large  and  weekly  supplies  of 
fresh  Provisions  are  brought  into  [New]  York,  whioh  he  was  told 
by  a  Friend  of  ours,  cane  from  Connecticut. • • •  It  is  most  probable, 
the  most  Common  mode  of  Conveyance  is  by  Water,  and  that  the 
Supplies  are  from  those,  who  live  on  the  Sound.* .  »6* 

[1779]  There  are  many  Complaints  against  the  Armed  Whale  Boats 
for  plundering  or  carrying  on  Illioite  Trade*... 65 

'  % 

*  64“  ’  ~  ‘ 

Washington  to  Trumbull,  April  12,  1777,  W.  G;  W.,  VII,  402-403.  * 

. 

gc 

Trumbull  to  Brig.  Gen.  Tyler,  August  27,  1779.  A.  T.  P. ,  XX, 

Doo.  212.  * 


[1780]  While  bur  Army  in  experiencing  almost  daily  went*  that 
of  the  enemy  at  New  York  is  deriving  ample  supplies  from  a 
trade  with  the  adjacent  States  of  New  York*  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut*  which  has,  by  degrees,  become  so  common,  that  it 
is  hardly  thought  a  Crime ,66 

[1780]  The  Trade  to  Long-Island,  has  been  much  talk’d  of— 
it  is  now  in  every  Body’s  Nouth....  The  Legislature  of  this 
State  •••  have  enacted  severe  penal  Laws  to  suppress  it,,** 

I  am  sorry  to  say*  the  diabolical  Trade  still  stalks  on  with 
gigantic  Paoe....  The  men  who  are  pursuing  the  illicit  Trade 
are  well  known....67 

•  •  • 

.  •  ■  *  * 

This  anonymous  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  some  men  posing  as  refugees 
from  Long  Island  also  smuggled  illicit  goods  back  and  forth.  In  faot* 
there  existed  a  Long  Island-New  York  City  group  on  one  side*  obviously 
loyalists*  and  a  Connecticut  group  on  the  other  which  cooperated  olosely. 

Lloyd's  Neck*  a  British  post  on  Long  Island,  became  a  rendezvous 
for  Connecticut  Loyalists  and  illioit  traders.  Even  some  Connecticut 
officials  were  in  collusion.  Other  dodges  included  the  procurement  of 
permits  from  Congress  to  bring  cut  goods  under  false  pretenses,  and  the 
misuse  of  whaleboats  for  illicit  trading,^® 

Long  Island  Sound  was  the  center  of  the  illicit  or  so-called  "London 
trade*  whioh  extended  from  the  Thames  River  to  the  Shrewsbury  River  in 
New  Jersey.  The  trade  generally  followed  this  pattern.  British  goods 


^tfashington  to  the  President  of  Congress*  November  7*  1780* 

Vf.  G.  W.,  XX,  314. 

^Gazette*  September  15*  1780. 

68 

Ibid.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  officially  the  British 
Government  strongly  opposed  the  illicit  trade  between  Americans  and 
British,  or  British  Tory  sympathizers.  The  British  position  for 
enforcement  of  Navigation  and  other  regulatory  acts  had  helped  precipitate 
the  War.  Hence,  in  consistency,  the  British  felt  compelled  to  try  to 
enforce  the  Prohibitory  Act.  A  real  effort  was  made  despite  the  collusive 
activities  of  some  British  officers.  Oscar  T.  Barck,  Jr.,  Hew  York  City 
during  the  War  for  Independence  (New  York,  1931 ),  p.  135. 
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were  purchased  in  Hew  York  City,  often  ostensibly  for  Loyalists.  The 

> 

goods  were  carried  to  Long  Island,  snuggled  across  the  Sound  to 

Connecticut,  and  exchanged  for  badly-wanted  provisions.  - 

All  kinds  of  devices  were  employed  to  expedite  the  illicit  trade. 

Setae  refugees  from  Long  Island  misused  their  special  permits  to  return 

to  Long  Island  to  take  or  get  specified  articles,  and  did  business  "on 

the  side."  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  robbed  by  predatory  marauders 

who  then  sold  the  loot  at  hi^i  prioes.  Various  forms  of  collusion  became 

highly  developed.  For  example,  owners  of  Long  Island  stores  "planned* 

to  bo  robbed,  and  owners  of  boats  often  "permitted"  themselves  to  be 

captured.  The  whaleboat  men  might  be  considered  the  ohief  villains  of 

the  whole  play  as  they  often  used  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Sound 

and  its  people  to  grow  wealthy  on  illicit  trading  although  they  were 

supposed  to  be  enforcing  the  law.  Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island,  was  a 

69 

favorite  base  of  operations  for  illicit  traders. 

Some  of  the  illioit  trade  followed  roundabout  routes.  Governor 
Trumbull  wrote  Governor  Bowdoin  of  Massachusetts  that  seme  of  the  boats 
coming  from  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  other  Massachusetts  points  under 
pretense  of  getting  supplies  were  actually  trading  Connecticut  goods  with 
the  enemy. 

Not  all  the  Illegal  trade  was  done  by  water  routes  as  an  important 
portion  of  it  went  overland  to  and  from  New  York.  Colonel  John  Mead, 
of  Greenwich,  in  a  letter  to  Andrew  Adams,  Speaker  of  the  lower  house. 
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Freds rio  G.  Mather,  The  Refugees  of  1776  from  Long  Island  to 
Connecticut  (Albany,  19^3),  pp,~^02,  2,09-214. 
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A.  T.  P.,  XX,  Doc.  272. 


gave  a  very  detailed  picture  of  operation*  along  the  border  in  the  winter 
of  1779-1730.  He  asserted  that  more  fat  cattle  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  State  in  the  past  two  or  three  months  than  in  any  similar  period  of 
the  War,  although  our  scouts  had  seized  many.  When  the  local  farmers 
near  the  lines  were  questioned,  they  reported  that  some  cattle  had  been 
stolen;  but  they  did  not  seem  at  all  worried.  Despite  their  frequent 
"losses",  the  farmers  had  hard  money  to  buy  more  stock.  Although  the 
circumstantial  evidence  against  then  was  strong,  the  local  courts  could 
get  nowhere  in  prosecuting  them.  The  procedure  employed  to  outwit  the 
town  authorities  was  to  hire  as  intermediaries  "worthless  persons" 
who  would  drive  the  cattle  across  the  lines.  Since  in  some  places  it 
required  only  twenty  minutes  to  drive  the  cattle  within  British  lines, 
the  pernicious  trade  was  extremely  difficult  to  break  up.  Kead  had  a 
report  from  a  reliable  friend  that  the  markets  at  lew  Tori:  were  crammed 
with  sheep  and  cattle  from  the  Greenwich  area.  Yet, in  Greenwich  where 
many  citizens  were  clamoring  for  enforcement  of  the  law,  almost  nobody 
would  accept  responsibility  as  a  law-enforcement  official.^ 

The  situation  along  the  Hew  York-Corr'ecticut  line  was  complicated 
by  the  depredations  of  the  "cor/boys"  and  the  "skinners."  The  former 
group  was  made  up  of  British  refugees  who  especially  busied  themselves 
stealing  cattle  from  farmers  of  the  vicinity  and  driving  the  cattle  to 

Hew  York*  Hence,  the  nickname  "ocerboya,"  The  "skinners,"  although 

•  .  •  • 

theoretically  American  sympathizers,  were  actually  unscrupulous  marauders 
who  robbed  and  looted  partisans  of  both  sides, ^ 

- 7J - - - 

A.  R.  W.,  IV,  Doc.  272. 
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Lydia  and  Margaret  Holland,  Greenwich  Old  and  7?evr  (Greenwich, 

1935),  pp.  77-78. 


5*  Problems  and  Extent  of  Enfbrcesent 


The  enforcement  of  the  regulatory  laws  became  increasingly  difficult 
because  so  many  groups  -were  engaged  in  illicit  trade*  Tories,  some 
Patriots,  Eritish  soldiers,  American  soldiers,  and  cazap  followers  of 
both  armies,  all  violated  the  lairs*  When  investigations  were  pushed, 

friends  of  the  enforcement  officials  frequently  were  found  to  be  involved, 

74 

Hence, a  thorough  execution  of  the  law  would  "step  on  too  many  toes*n 

The  extent  of  illicit  trade  and  of  profiteering  was  great,  yet 

constant  attempts  were  being  made  to  prevent  these  offenses,  and  to 

punish  those  guilty  of  then*  Jabet  Pitoh,  for  example,  who  was  in 

charge  of  several  boats  cruising  on  the  Sound  against  the  British  and 

illicit  trade,  reported  to  the  Governor  in  the  summer  of  1782  that  the 

patrol  boats  had  seised  so  many  illicit  trading  boats  with  their  owners 

and  crews  that  the  trade  had  nearly  stopped*  The  oulprits  were  bound 

75 

over  to  their  own  town  to  be  held  for  trial. 

The  proceedings  of  the  county  courts  provide  as  gocd  a  souroe  as  is 
available  as  to  what  punishment  was  meted  out  to  offenders  against  the 
regulatory  laws,  Windhaa  County  may  serve  as  a  sample. 
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These  groups  would  be  classified  in  modern  terns  as  the  *blaolc 
marketeers," 

74 

Barck,  pp.  154-135*  Many  "would-be*  patriots  undoubtedly  thought 
of  their  trade  merely  as  "turning  an  honest  penny,"  end  utterly  failed 
to  grasp  the  serious  implications  of  it, 

y.H.S.C.,  LXIII,  372.  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  in  command  of  light 
infantry  in  the  sea#  area  reported  taking  strict  measures  to  guard  the 
coast  and  "prevent  the  frequent  &  growing  Cormercial  Intercourse  with 
Long  Island,"  Already  his  men  had  taken  several  boats  returning  fren 
Long  Island.  Tallmadge  to  Washington,  January  4,  178S.  Tallmadge 
Papers,  4,  Doc,  43. 
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Windham  County  Cases ,  1777-1762 


Session 

Defendant 

Charge 

Judgment 

Dec.,  1777 

Peter  Chandler 

Twioe  drove  out  of  the 
State  fat  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep  and  sold  in 
enemy  territory 

Ko  further  action 

Dec.,  1777 

Nehemiah  Ho»r 

Violating  act  to  encourage  Guilty  (December 
fair  dealing  and  restrain  session).  Given 
sharpers  and  oppressors  review.  Hot  Guilty 

(February,  1779). 
Ordered  pay  costs  of 
E179:2»4.  ' 

Dec.,  1777 
and 

Feb.,  1778 

Benjamin  Hayvrard 
(of  Woodstoclc) 

Purchasing  80  fat  hogs 
oontrary  to  lair 

Guilty.  Ordered  pay 
fine  E12D  (twice  value) 
plus  costs.  Allowed 
review  at  next  session. 
No  further  action  found 
in  records. 

Feb.,  1778 

James  Flint 
(of  Windham) 

Violating  "lair  against 
oppression* 

Tot  guilty 

Dec.,  1779 

Jacob  Dresser,  Jr. 
(of  miirgly) 

Violation  of  law  to 
prevent  sharping 

Continued.  Ko  further 
record  of  action. 

Dec.,  1779 

Samel  Chandler 
(of  Pan  fret) 

Violation  of  law  to 
prevent  sharping 

Guilty.  Ordered  pay 
fine  E82  lOsh.  plus 
costs.  Allowed  review. 
Ko  further  record  found 

Aug.,  1780 

Anasa  Sessions 
(of  Pomfret) 

Driving  sundry  hogs  and 
oxen  cut  of  state 

Kot  guilty 

Dec. ,  1780 

John  Boarchnan 

Export  of  two  hogsheads 
wheat  contrary  law 

Guilty.  Fined  E42. 
Allowed  review.  No 
further  record  of 
action. 

Dec. ,  1780 

Leri  Johnson 
(of  Windham) 

Driving  60  sheep  out  of 
State 

Guilty.  Fined  £9  plus 
costs.  Allowed  review. 
Vo  further  record  of 
action. 

Dec.,  1782 

Archibal  Dorrance 
(of  Yoluntown) 

Violation  of  embargo 
act.  Drove  out  26 

Pot  guilty.  Ordered 
pay  costs  of  £19tl4t3. 

"fat  swine." 


Wind h an  County  Court  Reoords,  Vol.  17.  Trials.  June  1777-Deoenber, 
1782,  pp.  25,  31,  39,  47,  119,  176,  200,  202,  204,  2^5,  136,  529. 
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It  i«  obvious,  In  first  place,  that  the  total  of  ten  oases  for  a  five-year 
period  is  email#  Not  one  of  the  ten  defendants  suffered  imprisonment, 
and  only  five  were  found  guilty  end  fined#  Moreover,  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  doubt  that  all  of  those  adjudged  guilty  actually  paid  the 
fines  levied#  Violation  of  the  embargo  laws  made  up  the  largest  category 
of  oases,  five  cut  of  ten# 

In  Near  London  County  Court,  also,  very  few  cases  of  violation  of 
regulatory  laors  were  presented— only  five  in  the  period  from  November, 

t  r  -  '  i  •* 

1781  through  June,  1783#  Every  case  involved  illioit  trade  with  the 
enemy#  T*o  of  the  defendants  were  found  not  guilty,  and  dismissed  on 
payment  of  oosts#  Another  was  judged  guilty  at  the  June,  1782  session) 
but,  upon  a  review  in  June,  1783,  decision  was  reversed#  The  fourth  oase, 

involving  the  prominent  Nathaniel  Wales  of  Norwich,  sacw  a  judgment  of 

• 

"guilty,"  but  no  further  reoord  of  any  aotion  oan  be  found#  Cmly  in  one 

oase  did  the  law  show  its  teeth#  At  the  June,  1782  sessions  Abner  Ely 

of  Lyme  was  found  guilty  of  importing  British  goods  from  Long  Island# 

His  oase  was  continued,  and  in  February,  1783  he  again  was  declared 

"guilty."  He  failed  to  appear  for  sentence  so  a  writ  was  issued  against 

77 

him  and  his  bond  of  £300  was  declared  forfeited# 

By  and  large,  the  oounty  oourts  could  not  have  exerted  any  large 
deterrent  influence  upon  future  violators  of  regulatory  aots#  Even  when 


New  London  County .  Record  of  Trials ,  XIV,  November  1781-August 
1784,  November,  tern,  i?61,  oase  114)  June,  1782,  cases' ""18 3,  104,  187," 
191)  February,  1783,  cases  61,  234)  June,  1783,  oase  72# 
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punishment  was  inflioted,  it  was  relatively  mild.78 

The  maritime  oourts#  however#  displayed  much  more  activity  end 
severity  in  dealing  with  such  oases  as  fell  within  their  jurisdiction. 
The  C our ant  contained  aoores  of  notioes  of  "libels#"  or  intents  of 

confiscation#  of  goods  and  boats  seised  in  illicit  trade.  A  typical 

*  . 

notioe  went  as  follows i 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  County,  September  18,  1782 
Publio  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  concerned.  That  a  Libel  is 
filed  before  the  Hon.  Jabez  Hamlin#  Esq#  Judge  of  the  Maritime 
Court  for  the  oounty  of  Hartford,  by  George  Stanley#  of 
Wethersfield#  in  said  oounty,  against  a  Sloop  oalled  the  Blaok 
Joke ,  of  about  40  tons  burthen,  her  tackle,  apparel  and  cargo# 
consisting  of  Onions  and  Salt#  seized  at  said  Wethersfield#  and 
said  to  be  bound  to  New  York,  or  other  place  within  the  enemy* s 
possession#  against  the  laws  of  this  State.  For  the  trial  of  the 
justice  of  said  tenure  a  Maritime  Court  will  be  held  at  the 
Court  Bouse  in  Hartford#  on  the  8th  day  of  Ootober  next#  when 
and  where  all  persona  concerned  may  appear  and  show  reason  why 
the  said  Sloop#  her  tackle#  apparel  and  oargo#  should  not  be 
condemned. 

By  order  of  the  Judge# 

GEORGE  WYLLYS#  Register 


The  libel  notioes  were  most  numerous  in  1781  and  1782#  although  a  number 
may  be  found  in  earlier  years.  A  glance  at  the  "libels"  published  in  a 

single  month,  August ,1781#  gives  an  excellent  outline  of  the  problem. 

♦ 

In  the  August  14  issue  four  libels  were  listed  all  from  East  Haddams 
(1)  wheat  flour  about  to  be  sent  to  enemy#  seized)  (2)  the  sanei 
(3)  tea  and  cloth  illegally  imported;  (4)  the  sane.  For  August  21  one 


.  «ra 

Severe  punishment  was  ooeasionally  inflioted#  however.  John  Clark 
of  New  Haven  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate  Prison  for  over  a  year  for 
importing  goods  from  Long  Island.  Upon  the  petition  of  the  aeleotmen  of 
New  Haven  he  was  ordered  released.  A.  R.  W.#  XXI#  Doos.  333*540.  George 
Ifunro  of  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  was  oonvioted  by  the  New  Haven  County 
Court  of  importing  illegally  from  Long  Island  a  pieoe  of  oloth  and  a  small 
amount  of  salt  and  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months.  After  six  months 
imprisonment  he  petitioned  for  release  and  upon  payment  of  oosts  he  was 
ordered  released.  S.  R.  V#  156.  •- - 
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case  in  Hartford  County  involving  European  goods  from  Long  Island  was 
included.  On  August  28  the  reader  would  have  cceoe  across  two  notices t 
(l)  a  case  from  Colchester  of  English  goods  from  enemy  territory;  (2)  a 
case  from  Hartford  County  of  European  goods  from  Long  Island.  There  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  most  of  the  goods  "libelled'*  were 
condemned  and  confiscated  according  to  law.  Of  course  cany  of  the 
"libels"  did  not  involve  "illicit"  trade  at  all,  but  rather  "prise*  goods 
seised  upon  the  seas  by  patriot  privateers.  Even  80|  a  large  number  were 
plainly  seized  from  violators  of  the  embargo  laws  and  reflect  a  triumph 
of  lsar  enforcement. 

The  general  pioture,  hcarever,  came  down  to  a  widespread  violation 

in  all  parts  of  the  State  of  the  various  regulatory  laws,  and  a  spotty 

and  mild  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  basio  reasons  for  the  poor 

enforcement  were  weak  central  government,  inadequate  machinery  of 

79 

enforcement,  and  a  sizeable  hostile  segment  of  public  opinion.  The 
extent  of  disobedience  oannot  be  exaotly  measured,  but  it  definitely 
increased  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  the  war,  say  from  the  spring  of 
1782  to  the  spring  of  1783.  Nearly  everybody  felt  that  the  war  was  over 
anyway  so  that  they  considered  that  the  continuation  of  trade  restrictions 
was  unnecessary.  After  the  signing  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  peaoe 
in  1782,  Connecticut  boats  often  were  admitted  to  New  York  even  without 


Governor  Truabull,  for  example,  referred  to  a  "Great  Division  of 
Sentiment  ...  in  both  Houses"  upon  the  prioe  fixing  reoctnmendations  before 
them  in  January,  1780.  Trumbull  to  Samuel  Huntington,  January  27,  1780, 

A.  T.  P. ,  XI,  Doc.  45.  As  is  well  known,  Trumbull  himself  had  little  use 
for  most  of  the  regulatory  laws.  He  stated  this  frankly  to  Washington  in 
a  reference  to  the  "total  difference  of  my  sentiments"  with  those  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  assembly  over  the  regulating  aot  of  1778  being 
ditcuseed  at  the  May  session.  Trumbull  to  Washington,  Kay  5,  1778, 

A.  T.  P. ,  XXIX,  Doo.  620.  Oliver  Woloott  believed  suoh  laws  were  foolish, 
and  "a  moat  hearty  oonteept"  was  felt  toward  the  reflating  aots  by  many 
Connecticut  people.  East,  p.  206. 
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flags  of  truce,  and  British  goods  were  sold  openly  twice  weekly  at 
80 

Norwich. 


? 


Barck,  p.  135,  based  upon  the  London  Chronicle  of  Ceptenber  12-14, 
1702  and  Gaines,  Vercury,  April  16,  1783,  It  is  possible  that  nany  of 
the  goods  were  prire  goods. 


CEAPTZ3  IHI 


Revo  lut  1  ona  ry  For  el  gn  Trade 

Although  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  study  to  consider 
Connecticut* s  foreign  trade  in  detail,  brief  attention  Trill  be  devoted 
to  it  here# 

f 

The  general  pattern  of  Connecticut’s  foreign  trade  has  already  been 

sketched.*  This  pattern  was  violently  dislocated  by  the  inpact  of  the 

war,  and  it  never  recovered  its  exact  prewar  shape.  The  vigorous  British 

blockade  was  the  main  instrument  in  upsetting  the  normal  oourse  of 

2 

foreign  conmerce^as  was  shown  earlier.  In  fact,  foreign  trade  became 
largely  a  matter  of  blockade- running  in  which  the  risks  were  high.  This 
letter  of  1776  from  Thomas  Bcrch  and  Company  of  St.  Eustatius,  popular 
West  India  island  destination  of  Conneotiout  vessels,  to  a  Connecticut 
merchant,  T harms  l&mford  of  Groton,  vividly  revealed  the  dangers  at  seat 

This  and  the  neighbouring  Islands  are  so  infestod  T/ith  Ken  of 
War,  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  for  a  Vessel  coming  here 
to  avoid  falling  in  with  one  or  more  of  then;  and  we  have  the 
greatest  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Capt.  Munro. 

Poor  Jabez  Perkins  [of  Norwich]  bound  for  Pemerara  sprung 
his  roast  ooroinr  off  the  coast,  and  was  obliged  to  bear  away  for 
these  IslondfsJ  and  near  Guadeloupe  was  taken  by  the  Pamona  nan 
of  War  and  carried  into  Antigua  where  we  hear  his  Vessel  and  Cargo 
are  condemned. 


Nathaniel  Shaw,  who  had  been  very  actively  engaged  in  the  colonial  West 
Indian  trade,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Joseph  Trumbull,  relayed  a  report 


*See  Chaps.  X  and  XI# 
2 

See  pp.  239-240# 
^Asa  Kart  in,  p#  701# 
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from  a  Captain  Chapman#  who  had  just  arrived  from  Guadeloupe,  to  the 

effect  that  many  American  ships  already  had  been  seized  and  carried  into 

4 

Antigua# 

These  entriea  front  the  columns  of  the  Courant  reflect  the  ever-present 
risk  a  of  wartime  coccveroe# 


[June  1,  1779] 

Last  Sunday  evening#  Capt.  Bunnel  in  a  Schooner  belonging  to 
Hew  Haven#  arrived  here  in  10  days  from  St#  Thomas's  with  a  Cargo 
of  Rum  and  Sugar####  Capt#  Bunnel  informs  that  Captain  John 
Pulkley#  belonging  to  Wethersf ield#  Capt#  French  from  the  western 
part  of  this  State,  and  Capt#  Brintual  in  the  Sloop  Wooster#  from 
Kervr  Haven#  are  taken  and  carried  into  the  7/est  Indies# 

[February  27#  1781] 

Capt.  Asa  Benton#  in  a  Schooner  from  this  town#  for  the 
7/ost  Indies,  is  taken  and  carried  into  Bermuda# 


Among  Norwich  foreign  traders  the  losses  also  mounted  high#  In  addition 

to  Jabez  Perkins,  Elisha  Lathrop#  Jabez  Lord,  Hezekiah  Perkins#  Thomas 

5 

King#  Ebenezer  Lester,  and  Villi  lam  Loring  were  oaptured# 

In  an  earlier  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that  privateering  largely 

replaced  the  ordinary  foreign  commercial  activities  of  Connecticut 

merchants#  Yfhere  the  line  cculd  be  drawn  between  privateering  and  foreign 

6 

trade#  however#  was  difficult  to  sey#  Moreover#  the  privateers, through 


Jo3oph  Trumbull  Correspondence #  larch  4#  1776#  An  idea  of  the  losses 
involved  in  a  capture  may  be  soon  in  ar.  affidavit  filed  by  Kiohael  Todd  and 
John  1'cCleave  of  ?»ew  Haven,  orsmers  of  the  sloop  Polly  which  was  captured 
with  21  oxen#  3  horses#  hoops  and  staves,  2000  bunches  of  onions,  and  sons 
hay#  com#  oats  and  provisions#  The  lost  ship  and  cargo  were  valued  at 
DB06*19sh#  3d#  Continental  Congress  6€#  I,  105#  106,  109#  h'athaniel  Shaw 
reported  naval  losses  of  EIZoT :15:5  in  1776#  and  Titus  Hosrner#  £3034:19*2. 
Ibid.,  ?r#  133,  144-145. 

^CaulVins,  ?Torv/ioh#  p#  406. 

Albion  and  Pope  in  Sen  Lanes  In  Wartlru;#  pp.  24-25  cake  a  distinction 
between  "letters  of  marque^ ships  and  privateers.  The  former  were  armed 
merchantmen  whose  main  business  was  normal  foreign  trade,  but  who  were 
licensed  to  take  prizes  on  the  side.  The  nrivatcer#  however#  had  as  its 
objective  only  the  seizure  of  prize  ships  and  goods# 


their  cap  tea  re  s,  brought  to  Connecticut  markets  many  of  the  European  goods 
so  desperately  -wanted  and,  thus  in  part,  performed  the  function  of  ordinary 
traders#  I«o  attempt  will  be  made  to  differentiate  sharply  between 
privateers  and  traders;  but  rather,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
routes  traversed  and  the  products  exchanged# 

The  history  of  the  revolutionary  foreign  trade  of  Connecticut  i# 

largely  a  story  of  what  happened  to  her  "West  Indian  trade#  The  almost 

*  1  * 

complete  stoppage  of  direct  trade  with  Europe  did  not  matter  so  much 

i 

*? 

because  in  colonial  times  that  was  unimportant  anyway. 

Where  were  Connecticut  ships  going  to  and  coming  from?  7/hat  were 
they  carrying?  The  answers  to  these  pertinent  questions  may  be  found 
in  a  a tudy  of  entries  and  clearances  at  the  two  chief  ports  of  New  London 
snd  1  lew  Haven# 

Unfor  tuna  tely.  Bene  diet  Arnold’s  raiders  burned  the  Kerv r  London  Customs 
House  with  all  its  records  in  the  attack  of  September,  1781;  but  rruch 
information  for  Hew  London  can  be  oulled  from  the  newspaper  files#  The 
following  table  records  the  arrivals  of  ships  at  New  London  and  Stonington 
as  listed  in  the  Connecticut  ftazette  for  selected  periods# 
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Data 

Published 

Master 

Ship 

Aug.  1, 
1779 

Capt.  Uzxel 
Clark 

aw  —  —  — 

Sept.  5, 
1779 

Capt.  Jeremiah 
Tryal 

Michael 

Capt. 

Goodrich 

.  • 

Oct.  3  , 
1777 

Capt. 

Roland 

— 

Feb.  27, 
1778 

Capt. 

Egleston 

— 

Feb.  27, 
1778 

Capt. 

Niles  • 

- - 

Mar.  13, 
1778 

Capt. 

Fitoh 

— 

Mar.  20, 
1778 

Capt. 

Williams 

— - 

- - 

Capt. 

Palmer 

— 

Nov.  20, 
1778 

Capt.  Cornelius  [sloop] 

Anable 

Feb.  19, 
1779 

Capt.  Thomas 
Chestor 

Hanoook 

T 

Capt. 

Brown 

[schooner] 

May  5, 
1779 

Capt.  Hesekiah 
Perkins 

[sloop] 

May  20, 
1779 

Capt.  Yf ill  lam 
Rogers 

Generous 

Friend 

Jan.  25, 
1732 

Capt.  Subel 
Worth 

T 

Fob.  22 , 
1782 

C  apt . 

Lawrence 

[brig] 

N.  L.— Now  London. 


At 

From  Cargo 

(if  listed) 

N.  L.8 

St.  Croix 

900  bushels  salt 

rum 

Stonington 

St.  Pierre 

run,  molasses, 
coffee 

N.  L. 

Mariegallante 

"much  needed 
articles'* 

N.  L. 

Yfest  Indies 

1100  bushels  of 

salt 

N.  L. 

Cape  Fear, 

N.C. 

T 

N.  L. 

St.  Eustatius 

7 

IT.  L. 

North  Carolina 

T 

N.  L. 

We st  Indies 

T 

Stonington 

Martinique 

1 

N.  L. 

New  Bern,  N.C# 

t 

H.  L. 

Demararra 

run 

N.  L. 

Curacao 

T 

N.  L. 

Cape  Francis 

t 

N.  L. 

Martinique 

t 

N.  L. 

Port  L* Orient, 
Pranoe 

t 

N.  L. 

Guadeloupe 

’  r 

Date 

Master 

Ship 

Published 

Feb.  15, 
1782 

Capt.  Giles 
Sage 

[schooner] 

Mar.  1, 
1782 

Capt. 

Johnson 

Yat»  15, 

Capt* 

[schooner] 

1782 

-Jones 

* 

At  Proa  Cargo 

(if  listed) 

N.  L*  Cape  Francois  f 

N.  L*  Port-au-Prince  T 

9 

Stonington  St*  Vincents  7 


One  of  the  principal  products  imported  was  salt.  -For  example,  on  March  21, 

1777  "Capt*  Rennals  arrived  [at  New  London]  from  the  TTest  Indies  with 

1500  Bushels  of  Salt;"  and  on  October  3,  a  Capt.  Roland  brought  in  1100 
10 

bushels*  The  State  chartered  many  vessels  to  procure  salt  from  the 

West  indies***  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  powder,  which  was  critically 

short,  was  also  transported  in  quantity  to  New  London* Among  such 

shipments  received  from  the  'fie st  Indies  were  those  carried  by  Captain 

Joseph  Paokwood,  who  brought  in  ten  tons  of  powder;  and  Captain  Bigelow, 

who  brought  five  tons.  Incidentally,  both  ships  were  chased  and  nearly 

caught  by  the  British  frigate  Cerberus.*^  Although  Nathaniel  Shaw  found 

the  TTest  Indian  trade  sadly  reduced,  he  did  continue  limited  mercantile 

14 

relations  and  was  involved  in  powder  shipments  especially. 


This  1 is t  makes  no  pretense  at  completeness,  but  is  offered  as  indicative 
of  the  important  routes  and  the  chief  products  carried*  The  date  listed  In 
each  case  is  that  of  the  issue  of  the  Gazette  and  usually  not  that  of 
arrival  of  the  ship* 


*^The  importation  of  salt  continued.  An  entry  of  August  7,  1778,  in 
the  Gazette,  for  example,  noted  the  arrival  of  3000  bushels  of  salt* 


**lfiddle brook  lists  no  less  than  eighteen  vessels  sent  from  New  London  to 
the  West  Indies  in  1776  and  1777  to  get  salt.  See  his  Maritime  Connecticut, 

II,  7-0.  ^ 

12Ibld.,.II,  5-6. 


13 

Gazette,  August  2,  1776*  Tightening  of  the  Pritieh  blockade  and 
i nc  rc  a'sed  product  ion  within  Connecticut  caused  imports  of  powder  to  decline 
greatly  later* 


1 ^Rogers,  pp.  305-306*  C.  R.  XV,  126,  222,  241. 
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For  Now  Haven  it  is  possible  to  give  a  more  complete  pioturo  of  the 

foreign  trade  because  at  least  part  of  its  records  of  entries  and 

%-  ’  * 

clearances  is  extant.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  clearances  in 
the  year  1777  have  been  tabulated. 
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Date  Ship 

Master 

Ton- 

Crew 

Owners 

Bound  to 

Cargo 

Cleared 

nage 

i  *■<■  m 

Jan*  1  William 

Peter 

Bontecou 

38 

10 

Isaac  [Sears] 
John  Layr ranee 

“Bur deux" 
[Bordeaux] 

286  oasks  of 
flaxseed,  4 
barrels  pearl 
ashes,  400 
weight  of 
beeswax 

Jan*  1  Catherine  William 

Davidson 

49 

8 

Isaac  Sears 
John  Law  ranee 

Bordeaux 

300  casks  flax¬ 
seed,  32  barrels 
of  pearl  ashes,, 
11  packs  whale¬ 
bone,  400  weight 
beeswax,  stores 

Jan.  11  Polly 

a 

Timothy 

Tuttle 

50  7 

Richard  Cutler 
Timothy  Tuttle 

"**artineco" 

1700  feet  lum¬ 
ber,  8  horses,  i 
10  oxen,  50 
sheep  and  hogs, 
30  dozen  poultry 
200  bushels  corn 
13  barrels  fish 

Jan*  23  Lawrance 

t 

Fronoes 

Johnson 

60 

7 

Henry  Mitchell 
[Mess  Meselt 
Caldwell j  [?] 

iordeaux 

4000  feet  lum¬ 
ber,  400  casks 
flaxseed 

Feb.  28  Sally 

Peter 

Bonteoou 

50 

7 

James  Rice  Jordeau7‘ 

Peter  Colt  A  Co. 

219  casks 
flaxseed 

Apr.  14  Sally 

John 

Sloan 

30 

5 

James  Gurley 
Joseph  Howell 

Surrinam 

10,000  feet 
lumber,  100 
barrels  fish 

June  4  Friend- 
ahl£ 

Stephen 

(Kjolgler 

30 

5 

7 

"St.  Martins" 

42,500  feet 
lumber,  625 

feet  pine  boardi 
1  box  spermace¬ 
ti  candles,  34 
casks  staves,  1< 
casks  headings 

Oct*  20  Rumblrd  Jereniah  20  6  Jeremiah  Guild  "Martineco"  15,500  feet  lun 

Guild  [?]  Griffing  bor,  4  barrels 

Aaron  Liming  pork,  1  barrel 

beef,  2  casks 
bread,  1150 
tamches  onions 
26  bundles  casl 


f 


•  i 
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Date 

Cleared 

Master 

Ton- 

Crew 

Owners  Bound  to 

•*  / 

Cargo 

Hov.  4 

' 

i  • 

Benjamin 

Samuel 

Ecwell 

20 

„  5 

"Martineoo" 

18,000  feet 
lumber,  1  horse. 
12  sheep  and 
hogs,  4  barrels 
pork,  3  barrels 
beef,  13  dozen 
poultry,  5 

• 

,  ,  •# 

f  f  * 

4 

casks  bread, 600 
bunches  onions 

Deo.  13 

Brandjr 

Jeremiah 

Gillett 

35 

5 

James  Van  Horn  "Martineco" 
Ebeneter  Graoy 
[  ?]  Whittenore 

6500  feet  lum¬ 
ber,  3000 
bunches  onions 

Dec.  27  Wild  Irish-  William 
man  Miles 

20 

6 

1  "St.  Croix" 

6000  feet  lum¬ 
ber,  5000 
hoops 

Deo.  31 

Swallow 

Joseph 

Davidson 

35 

7 

Edward  Gibbs  "Martineco" 

John  Gibbs 

13,000  feet 
lumber j  22 
horses*® 

Twelve  chips  is  &  very  small  number  of  vessels  to  have  oleared  in  an 

entire  year  for  foreign  ports,  and  it  indicates  all  too  clearly  the  severe 

curtailment  of  foreign  trade  characteristic  of  all  Connecticut  ports 

throughout  the  war.  Seven  of  the  twelve  ships,  incidentally,  had  been 

built  in  Connecticut,  and  f^ve  had  been  registered  in  the  State.  The 

slow  state  of  trade  continued  in  1778  and  1779.  In  1778  only  eighteen 

ships  cleared,  of  which  fifteen  were  bound  to  St.  Croix,  the  Danish 

Island,  two  to  St.  Eustatius,  and  one  to  Martinique,  In  1779,  through 

June  5,  eighteen  vessels  left  the  port,  of  which  thirteen  spread  sails 

fbr  St.  Croix  and  five  for  Guadeloupe,  The  increase  in  trade  with  the 

16 

Danish  Island  was  very  marked.  The  greater  frequency  of  sailings  in 

- X5 - 

Kew  Haven,  Foreigners  Outward, 

16 

Ibid. 
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1779  as  compared  with  1777,  and  1778,  would  seem  to  verify  the  belief 
that  the  British  blockade  of  the  Sound  grew  less  tight  after  the  shift 
of  major  British  military  efforts  to  the  South.  * 

To  complete  the  pioture,  a  brief  glance  will  bo  taken  at  the  cargoes 
of  several  vessels  caning  from  the  We3t  Indies.  The  aloop  Three  Friends, 
for  example,  made  port  on  April  10,  1779  with  a  cargo  consisting  of 
2160  gallons  rum,  10  oaaks  of  sugar,  and  2900  gallons  of  molasses— all 

from  Guadeloupe. *  On  June  15  Elijah  Forbes  brought  the  schooner  Sally 

17 

into  harbor  with  4500  gallons  of  rum  from  St.  Croix.  While  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  port  of  Hew  Haven,  therefore,  must  be  described  as  snail  in 
volume,  it  cannot  be  considered  unimportant  either  to  the  people  of 

Connecticut -or  to  those  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  who  desperately  wanted 

18 

the  foodstuffs  and  other  surplus  goods  of  the  State. 

Despite  groat  wartime  hazards,  Connecticut  mariners  carried  to  the 
West  Indies  such  products  a3  flaxseed,  pearl  ashes,  beeswax,  whalebone, 
lumber,  hoops,  staves,  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  poultry,  com,  onions,  fish, 
candles,  pork,  and  beef.  In  return,  they  brought  hone  chiefly  molassee, 
sugar,  and  salt,  just  as  before  the  war.  The  only  important  change, 
aside  from  the  greatly  reduoed  quantities,  was  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  supplies  situation  made  it  necessary  to  concentrate, at  times, 
upon  the  import  of  oritioally  needed  items,  such  as  salt.  The  chief  West 
Indian  islands  with  whioh  trade  was  conducted  were  the  following*  the 
Danish  islands  of  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas t  the  French  Islands  of 


V. 


New  Haven,  Foreigners  Inwards. 

18 

In  this  connection  Governor  Trumbull  received  urgent  requests  for 
food  from  the  West  Indian  island  of  Martinique  and  he  proposed  encouraging 
private  enterprise  to  furnish  the  supplies,  although  he  recognized  the  need 
of  an  armed  esoort.  Trumbull  to  Washington,  November  6,  1781,  Sparks , 

III,  437-438. 
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I^artinique,  Guadeloupe, and  St*  Dominique;  the  Spanish  Islands  of  Grenada 
and  Hispaniola;  and  the  Dutch  Island  of  St*  Eustatius.  The  entry  of 
France#  Holland,  and  then  Spain  into  the  war,  in  1778,  1780,  and  1781 
respectively,  complicated  the  situation  enormously  as  the  fluctuating 
tides  of  war  largely  determined  where  American  ships  could  go*  St* 
Eustatius,  for  example,  was  captured  by  Admiral  Rodney  in  1781,  and  at 
times  the  entire  West  Indian  area  was  cut  off  by  the  British  Havy  and 
the  seizure  or  blockade  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  ports* 

A  few  vessels  traded  between  Connecticut  ports  and  South  American 
ports,  especially  Surrinaxa,  Curacao,  and  Trinidad.  Examples  of  ships 
trading  with  these  ports  already  have  been  cited#  These  ships  took 
southward  lumber,  fish,  and  various  provisions,  and  brought  back  various 
tropical  and  European  products*  This  entry  in  the  Gazette  is  suggestive! 

last  konday,  Capt.  Tobaoda  arrived  here  in  a  Sloop  from  Curracos, 
which  Place  he  left  the  22d  of  November . ••  The  Cargo  of  the  above 
sloop  is  very  valuable,  consisting  of  Blankets,  I\»ck,  some  Powder, 
Ac.15 


The  Dutch  island  of  St*  Eustatius,  a  small  rocky  eminence,  strategically 
located  close  to  St#  Croix,  St#  Christopher,  St.  Eartholome,  Puerto 

i 

Rico#  and  most  of  the  other  Wost  Indian  Islands,  became  a  very  important 
transshipment  point.  The  IXitch  made  it  a  free  port,  and  it  had  a 
thriving  trade.  A  very  large  number  of  goods  of  European  and  (specifically) 
British  origin  were  traded  at  the  island  for  American  goods*  kuoh  of  the 
American  powder  in  1776  came  from  there,  for  example;  and  salt,  too,  was 


% 


TJ 


Gazette,  January  17,  1777. 
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funnelled  in  quantity  through  St*  Eustatius.  A  New  London  Gazette 
of  October  17,  1780  'was  indicatives  Last  Thursday  a  Ship  from  St* 
Eustatia,  laden  with  about  6000  Bushels  of  Salt,  besides  Vfest  India 
Goods,  arrived  here#"  Nathaniel  Shaw  had  established  commercial  relations 
Trith  St.  Eustatius  merchants  including  the  firm  of  Milner,  Eurch,  and 


Haynes. 

A  very  limited  amount  of  direct  trade  with  friendly  European 
countries  went  on.  No  great  amount  could  be  expected  since  there  had 
been  little  in  the  prewar  period*  A  large  increase  with  friendly  harbors 
might  have  occurred  had  not  the  British  Navy  exeroised  oontrol  of  the 

seas  for  most  of  the  war  period.  -Also,  the  poor  state  of  American  oredit 

\ 

seriously  handicapped  trading  possibilities*  An  occasional  ship  went  to 

2  2 

or  from  Franoe,  and  some  got  through  the  blockade.  c  On  April  16,  1778, 
for  instance,  Nathaniel  Shaw  noted  that  Captain  I'ichel  of  the  French 
ship  Lyon,  lately  arrived  at  New  London  from  Franoe  had  almost  finished 
the  sale  of  his  cargo.  After  the  conclusion  cf  the  Treaty  of  Allianct 
with  France,  trade  between  the  countries  naturally  increastd*  In  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  French  goods  were  occasionally  advertised,  as  in  ths 
Courart  by  Selah  Norton  in  April,  1770,  and  by  James  and  Kezokiah  Dull 

in  October  and  November  1781.  The  Bulls,  incidentally,  offered  Dutch 

24 

and  English  goods  as  well.  ’  As  shown  earlier,  several  ships  cleared  from 

20  -  ... 

Jameson,  pp*  682-688*  British  reaction  to  the  situation  was  bitten 

"In  short,  Yorke  writes  to  William  Eden  in  this  sane  ncnth*of  May  [1776], 
St.  Eustatius  is  the  rendezvous  of  everything  and  everybody  meant  to  be 
clandestinely  conveyed  to  America."  Ibid. ,  p.  688, 

c*Kathanlel  Shaw,  Letters,  1776. 

Martin,  p.  38. 

2SRogers,  p.  312. 

24C.  C.,  April  7,  1776 i  October  23,  November  6,  13,  20,  1781, 


/ 
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New  Haven  for  Bordeaux,  Franoe. 

Likewise,  a  small  amount  of  coirmerce  with  Holland  was  carried  on. 

Jeremiah  Wadsworth  seems  to  have  been  involved  in  this,  and  alao 

Nathaniel  Shaw.  Actually,  muoh  of  this  was  indirect  trade  via  Boston 

or  Philadelphia.  Shaw  apparently  had  a  rather  active  acoount  with  John 

De  Neufville  and  Sons,  merchant*  of  Amsterdam,  but  many  of  the  good* 

25 

came  in  through  Boston.  One  find*  B.  A.  Austin  of  New  Haven  advertising 

26 

tea  from  Holland  for  sale  in  the  fall  of  1782.  The  next  spring 

Jedidiah  Huntington  of  Norwich  congratulated  his  brother  Andrew  upon 

"the  Arrival  of  the  long  errpeoted  Goods  fresn  Holland."^ 

"European  goods"  in  general  were  offered  in  Connecticut  towns 

during  the  whole  war  period,  and  particularly  during  the  latter  half. 

Vo  less  than  five  advertisements  offering  European  goods  appeared  in  a 

28 

single  issue  of  the  Courant ,  that  of  February  23,  1779. 

At  long  intervals  a  solitary  ship  slipped  Into  port  from  the  neutral 
Scandinavian  countries,  as  v/itnesa  this  report  from  New  London  in  1781i 
"Last  week,  the  brigantine  la  Inprometeur  Captain  Pea,  arrived  here  in 
52  day*  from  Bergen  in  Norway!^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  British  goods  continued  to  find  their  way 


25 

Hartin,  pp.  78-79,  Rogers,  pp.  328,  329,  333, 

26 

Journal,  October  3,  10,  17,  24,  1782, 

27 

Jedidiah  Huntington  to  Andrew  Huntington,  15arch,  1783,  Jedidiah 
Huntington  Letters,  Vol.  3. 

28 

Two  of  the  merchants,  Jsme*  Lamb  and  William  Imlay,  specifically 
listed  "British"  goods  for  sale# 

29 

Journal ,  October, 18,  1781.  Barnabas  Deane  had  an  interest  In  a 
brigantine  bound  for  Gottenburg,  Sweden.  Uargaret  Martin,  pp.  38-39, 
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to  Mew  England  sources,  and  vioe  ver*a,  throughout  the  war,  although 
this  was  strictly  against  the  law  on  both  sides, ^  In  some  oases,  of 
course,  the  English  goods  advertised  and  sold  represented  prise  good* 
seized  by  our  privateers j  but  this  was  not  always  the  case.  Also,  the 
British  West  Indian  islands  had  desperate  need  of  food  supplies,  since 
Amerioa  was  their  normal  sources.  It  is  very  likely, too, that  some  ' 
Connecticut  food  found  its  way  via  neutral  ports  to  the  Eritish  West 
Indies.  By  1783  trade  with  Great  Britain  again  had  beocme  important 
as  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  on  March  20.  During  the 
year.  New  England  imported  some  E200 ,000  worth  of  good*32  0f  whioh  a 
sizeable  portion  undoubtedly  went  to  Connecticut.  A  return  to  some 
degree  of  normalcy  was  well  reflected  in  Peter  Colt1*  advertisement  of 
dry  goods  from  London  in  the  Courant  for  December  9,  1783. 


Ernest  L.  Bogart,  Economic  Hlstorv  of  the  American  People  (New 
York,  1937),  p.  211. 

^A  Captain  Goodrich  upon  arrival  at  Hew  London  from  St,  Eustatius 
on  January  9,  1778  reported  that  provisions  were  so  aoaroe  in  Barbados 
that  the  inhabitants  were  cloee  to  starvation.  Only  the  supplies  slipped 
through  from  the  American  Continent  had  prevented  wholesale  desertion 
of  the  [British]  West  Indian  islands,  C,  C,,  January  13,  1778, 


32 


Tryon,  p.  69. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

...  -  <  * 

The  Coming  of  Peace 

r.  •  r  » 

The  year  1782  was,  in  a  sense,  a  transitional  one  from  war  to  peace, 

which  at  times  seemed  weighted  on  the  grim,  warlike  side*  and  at  other 

times,  more  on  the  peaoeful  side.  Large  requisitions  for  Continental 

supplies  continued  to  he  levied  on  the  State,  and  heavy  taxes  were 

neoessary  to  meet  these  obligations •  *  As  the  tide  of  war  ebbed,  illicit 

trade  tended  to  increase,  as  already  noted,  so  that  various  measures  to 

2 

check  it  were  enacted. 

Although  the  British  blockade  of  the  New  England  coast  had  lost 

much  of  its  earlier  vigor  and  efficiency,  it  still  constituted  a 

si^ifioant  danger.  This  is  reflected  in  a  petition  by  the  town  of  New 

Haven  asking  that  the  frigate  Alliance  be  sent  to  convoy  a  number  of 

loaded  ships  from  Now  Haven  to  Now  London,  The  Council  moved  that  th* 

Governor  send  a  letter  to  Captain  Barry  of  the  Alliance  with  the  request 

3 

that  he  perform  the  oonvoy  duty  if  reasonably  possible. 

In  the  field  of  embargoes  one  may  study  advantageously  the  procese 
of  relaxation  of  economio  controls  attendant  upon  the  coming  of  peaoe. 
This  lossenlr.g  of  controls  came  rather  suddenly  and  forcibly  at  the 
October,  1781  session  of  the  general  assembly.  Previous  to  this  date, 
for  a  long  period,  public  sentiment  against  embargoes  had  been  growing, 

- 1 - *7 - - - 

S.  R.  IV,  8.  This  act,  for  example,  involved  raising  E200,000  for 
Continental  supplies.  (January,  1782).  A  similar  act  is  found  in 
S.  R.  IV,  171  (Hay,  1782) 

2S.  R.  IV,  107,  114,  161,  281. 

3S.  R.  IV,  244  (Vny  20,  1782). 

/ 
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and  export  permits  had  been  granted  with  increasing  liberality#  Beyond 

this#  the  evasion  of  the  embargo  laws  had  been  notoriously  widespread  for 

many  months#  In  October#  1781#  therefore#  when  a  special  committee  under 

Benjamin  Huntington’s  charge  submitted  a  report  to  the  general  assembly 

advising  the  repeal  of  all  embargo  acts  passed  since  June,  1777  in  order 

to  promote  commerce#  the  embargo  walls  crumbled  like  those  of  Jericho#^ 

It  is  true  that  the  legislators  tacked  on  a  few  minor  amendments,  but  the 
> 

bill  passed  substantially  as  reconnended  under  the  title#  "An  Act  for 
promoting  Commerce#"  All  embargoes  instituted  since  June#  1777  were 
repealed,  but  a  careful  system  of  licensing  and  bonding  of  ships  was 

g 

set  up  to  prevent  trade  with  the  enemy# 

The  lifting  of  controls  continued  apace  in  1782  with  further  legislation 
in  January  which  repealed  all  embargoes  imposed  since  October  1#  1776# 

It  had  been  reported  to  the  legislature,  however#  that  after  the  repeal 
of  the  act  of  January#  1780#  by  the  act  of  October#  1701,  many  live  cattle 
and  other  produce  had  been  driven  over  the  border  into  Hew  York  and  enemy 
hands#  To  prevent  this#  the  pertinent  paragraphs  of  the  1780  act  were 

e 

revived#  and  the  loophole  was  plugged# 

An  easing  of  the  supply  problem  is  reflected  in  another  trade 


^A  special  legislative  committee  had  been  appointed  in  May#  1781 
to  revise  the  embargo  laws.  Pichard  Law  (upper  house)  and  Stephen 
Mitchell  and  Captain  Hillhand  (lower  house)  were  on  this  committee#  but 
no  action  was  taken  upon  their  reconr.endations#  The  o cement  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  next  fall  deserves  notice  i  "Previous  to  their 
Adjournment  they  repealed  the  Embargo  Act,  whioh  has  long  been  considered 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State#  as  a  groat 
Grievance."  Gazette,  October  26,  1781# 


k 

A.  P.#  IT.,  Ser#  II#  LII1#  Docs,  25-26# 

6S#  R.  Ill,  519-521. 

78.  R.  TV,  4. 
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relaxation  act  of  the  sane  session.  The  Governor  and  Council  were 
authorised  to  sell  or  export  to  Havana  or  other  foreign  ports  as  much 
of  the  beef*  flour*  and  other  produce  collected  under  recent  taxes  as 

g 

they  deemed  prudent*  as  long  as  an  adequate  reserve  was  retained.  In 
May, same  backtracking  toward  greater  regulation  was  done.  The  importation 
of  any  goods  manufactured  in  England  or  her  oolonies  was  absolutely 
prohibited  and  condemnation  of  such  goods  was  provided  for. 

With  the  coming  of  the  peace  the  few  acts  still  in  effeot  concerning 
exports  or  imports  became  dead  letters.  A  proclamation  by  Trumbull  issued 

if  „  \ 

at  Lebanon  on  April  18  deolared  that  due  to  a  favourable  change  of 

circumstances  in  our  public  affairs’*  restraints  on  trade  between 

Connecticut  and  the  Enemy  had  become  unnecessary,  especially  in  the  matter 

of  oattle*  beef*  and  provisions.  Trumbull  oonoludedt  "I  DO  therefore 

hereby  declare  any  such  Lines  or  Restraints  to  be  terminated.  ..."^ 

Statistics  upon  registrations  of  ships  in  the  port  of  Hew  Haven 

reveal*  unmistakably*  the  revival  of  mercantile  life  in  Hew  Haven  and  all 

along  the  ooast.  In  1781  four  ships  were  registered]  in  1782*  fifteen 

ships]  and  from  January  24. to  April  28*  1783,  eight  ships.  The  next 

twelve  months  (June  2*  178 3- June  26,  1784),  however,  saw  the  flood  gates 

of  sea-borne  oosneroe  burst  wide  open*  for  some  forty  ships  were 

11 

registered*  of  which  thirty  were  Connect! out-tui It.  The  return  to  a 

r  3  '  '  1  ■ 

S.  R.  IV*  24.  In  a  similar  vein,  the  Council  on  June  14,  1782 
authorised  cormissary  Ebeneter  Bernard  to  transport  supplies  to  any 
suitable  markets  for  sale,  which  suggests  a  surplus  of  goods  due  to 
diminishing  army  needs.  S.  R.  IV,  257. 

9S.  R.  IV,  161. 

10C.  C.»  April  29,  1783]  Jounal*  Hay  1,  1783. 

*  ^Record  of  All  Shirs  and  Vessels  Registered  at  »Tew  Haven. 
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more  normal,  peacetime  pattern  of  activity  was  manifest. 

Cm  the  supply  front, a  rather  large  amount  of  routine  activity  went 

on  in  1782  and  early  1783*  Chauneey  Whittlesey  was  again  appointed 

Quarter-master  General  for  the  militia;  and,  from  time  to  time,  supplies 

12 

were  voted  for  the  militia  detaohments  stationed  along  the  coast. 

Taxes  were  levied  to  help  meet  the  State1 s  large  quota  of  supplies  for 
the  Continental  Army#  On  Kay  27,  1782  one  finds  that  the  Council  voted 
that  rations  be  drawn  for  one  hundred  and  forty  teamsters  for  one  month. 
These  teamsters  had  been  hired  by  Ralph  Pomeroy  for  service  with  the 
United  States. 

. 

The  supply  business  oontinued  in  an  active  sense  to  the  very  endf 
and  even  after  news  of  the  definitive  peace  arrived,  it  required  several 
years  more  to  dear  up  and  settle  all  aooounts.  Supplying  the  State  and 
United  States  troops,  however,  had  ceased  to  be  a  real  problem  by  the 
spring  of  1783.  On  April  4  the  Council  spoke  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
posts  around  Stamford,  and  the  need  of  protection  of  the  supplies  left 
there.  At  the  May  session  of  1783,  the  general  assembly  by  offleial 

act,  virtually  accomplished  the  termination  of  the  active  supply  effort. 

/  * 

4 

The  Quarter-master  General  of  the  State  was  ordered  to  consult  with  the 
Governor  and  Counoil  and  to  obtain  their  orders  for  the  disposal  of  all 
"warlike  Stores’*  on  hand  after  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded. 

- - 

S.  R.  IV,  182,  245. 

13S.  R.  IV,  249. 

14S.  R.  V,  104. 

.  15 

S.  R.  V,  123-124. 
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News  of  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  peace  treaty  of  January  20 # 

1783  already  had  been  received  in  Hartford,  as  it  vaa  published  in  the 

16 

Courant  for  April  1* 

•  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■>  . 

Official  concern  about  illicit  trade  persisted  right  down  into  the 

early  months  of  1783 #  The  approach  of  peace  convinced  many  traders  that 
the  laws  on  illicit  trade  either  were  or  ought  to  be  dead  letters#  Hence, 
illegal  trade  was  flourishing  in  certain  areas,  as  was  pointed  out 

17  ,  -i 

earlier#  As  a  result#  the  legislators  made  one  final  attempt  to 

destroy  the  trade  by  enacting  two  additional  laws.  The  first  included 

a  provision  that  all  goods  going  to  eneny  territory  by  water  or  land 

were  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation.  The  second  lew  ordered  the 

tewm  officials  in  the  coastal  towns  to  report  any  suspicious  behavior 

immediately#  In  addition#  any  person  convicted  of  illegal  trade  was 

18 

deprived  of  his  right  to  go  to  lew  or  to  hold  a  public  office#  On 

February  7  the  Council  requested  lrajor  Benjamin  Tallmadge  to  report  any 

misconduct  by  the  armed  boats  which  were  cruising  in  the  Sound 

19 

supposedly  trying  to  prevent  illicit  trading.  After  this#  no  more 
was  heard  of  attempts  to  break  up  trade  with  British-held  areas  until 
the  l!ay  session  of  the  general  assembly# 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  output  of  the  general  assembly 
and  the  Council  of  Safety  for  the  year  1782  and  the  first  few  months 

16  ” 

News  of  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Paris  of  September  20#  1783 
was  published  in  the  Courant  for  December  9,  1783. 

17 

See  pp.  359-361# 

18 

S.  fi.  V,  21-22. 

19 

S.  H#  V#  94# 
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of  1783,  one  can  characterize  the  economlo  record  as  one  concerned 

V 

t 

chiefly  with  minutiae  and  trivia*  There  were  scores  of  minor  acts  and 
resolves  dealing  with  such  matters  as  collection  of  taxes,  forwarding  of 
supplies,  sale  of  confiscated  estates,  and  measures  against  Illicit 
trade.  The  sense  of  urgency  noticeable  in  earlier  years,  however,  was 
no  longer  apparent.  One  almost  gets  the  feeling  that  the  legislators 
were  merely  "going  through  the  motions "  while  they  looked  ahead  to  days 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  Except  for  the  two  embargo  acts  and  one  or  two 
acts  on  illicit  trade,  considered  earlier,  no  really  basio  economic 
legislation  was  put  through.  The  State  was  "coasting  along,"  and  waiting 
for  peace. 

From  aneoonocdc  viewpoint  the  war  ended  for  Connecticut  in  May, 
1783,  when  the  general  assembly  repealed  practically  all  of  the  econcsdo 
regulatory  laws.  These  specifically  inoludedt 


An  Act  to  compel  the  furnishing  necessary  Supplies  and 
assistance  to  the  Quarter  Master  General  and  Cotanissary  General 
of  Forage  of  the  Continental  Array,  __ 

An  Act  more  effectually  to  prevent  Illicit  Trade  and  the 
Several  Acts  made  in  addition  thereto. 

An  Act  to  oorapel  the  furnishing  Provisions  and  necessary 
Supplies  to  the  superintending  Comissary  of  Purchases,  and  their 
Assistants  in  this  State, 

An  Act  for  securing  Boats  and  other  snail  Craft  for  preventing 
any  Persons  going  out  of  any  Harbour  Iviver  or  Creek  with  auch  Craft 
without  License, 

An  Act  for  promoting  Comraeroe,  and  all  the  Acts  repealed  by 
said  Act....20 


To  all  intents  and  purposes,  however,  public  opinion  had  already  repealed 


the  acts  months  earlier  when  peace  was  seen  as  an  imr.inont  certainty. 


20 

S.  R.  V,  116. 
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Conclusion® 


Local  trade  was  the  basic  type  in  colonial  Connecticut *  It 
involved,  in  a  general  way,  most  of  Connecticut  *s  citizens  who  displayed 
the  typical  Yankee  penchant  for  trading*  Despite  the  self-sufficient 
nature  of  the  average  household,  most  Connecticut  farmers  had  some  surplus 

produce  to  exchange  for  needed  manufactured  goods  and  tropical  products* 

» 

Barter  trade  was  still  very  prevalent  at  the  local  level  due  to  the  crying 
shortage  of  specie*  The  "merchants,”  in  the  strict  sense,  constituted 
only  a  small  group,  but  in  this  group  were  found  many  notable  figures  in 
Connecticut*  s  history,  including  such  men  as  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jeremiah 
Wadsworth,  Nathaniel  Shaw,  Eenedict  Arnold,  and  Roger  Sherman*  The  most 
important  trading  markets  of  the  late  colonial  era  were  found  in  New 
Haven,  Widdletcwm,  Hartford,  Litchfield,  Tfindhaia,  Norwieh,  and  New  London* 
In  general,  real  specialization  in  selling  had  not  yet  appeared,  even  in 
the  matter  of  division  into  wholesalers  and  retailers*  Furthermore,  the 
number  of  colonial  merchants  who  carried  on  a  large-scale  business  was 
extremely  small* 

The  intercolonial  trade  of  Connecticut  involved  largely  an  exohange 
of  the  local  agricultural  surpluses  for  manufactured  goods,  chiefly  of 
Eritish  origin,  and  for  East  Indian  goods.  Both  types  were  imported 
chiefly  through  Boston,  Newport,  and  New  York*  As  a  whole,  trade  with 
Lascachusetts  bulked  largest,  but  that  with  Hew  York  and  Rhode  Island 
also  reached  a  large  total*  Trade  with  all  of  the  other  mainland  colonies 
fell  into  the  intermittent,  anall-scale  pattern* 

Connecticut’s  overseas  trade  possessed  the  distinctive  character 
of  being  largely  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies*  This  involved  muoh 


trade  both  with  the  British  islands,  and  with  the  Frenoh,  and  other  foreipi 


island®*  The  latter  was  carried  on  even  in  wartime  when  it  could  be 
classified  a®  illicit  trade.  The  triangular  trading  routes#  so  popular 
with  merchants  in  most  of  the  other  mainland  colonies,  never  developed 
to  any  large  degree  in  Connecticut* 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  April,  1775  found  Connecticut  far  more  unified, 
politically  and  psychologically#  than  was  the  case  in  most  of  the  other 
revolting  colonies*  In  faot#  aside  from  the  fundamental  shift  involved 
in  breaking  away  from  the  Mother  Country#  Conneotiout  simply  oontinued  to 
function  throughout  the  Revolution  trader  her  colonial  frame  of  government# 
and  with  the  same  ruling  olique*  It  was  in  the  economic  sphere  that  the 
war  produced  the  most  significant  changes  in  Connecticut* 

Many  of  the  economic  repercussions  of  the  war  were  slow  in  being 
felt#  but  the  State* s  loaders  were  far  slcsrer  in  taking  action  to  meet 
the  new  eoonomio  problems*  Except  for  the  embargo  laws,  no  real  economic 
legislation  was  passed  until  after  about  one  and  one-half  years  of  war¬ 
fare*  Although  some  governmental  regulation  of  eooncudo  affairs  had  been 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  colonial  soene#  it  still  was  found  difficult  to 
impose  large  additional  amounts  of  regulation  in  wartime#  and  even  more 
difficult  to  enforce  it#  The  real  wonder  is  that  so,  nuoh  eoonomio  control 
was  instituted* 

The  effects  of  the  war  upon  internal  trade  in  the  State  were  very 

a 

marked*  The  supply  of  goods  brought  in  from  outside  sources  was  frequently 
cut  off  or  reduced#  and  even  local  sources  of  supply  could  not  alway*  be 
relied  upon  since  oocznis series  often  purchased  produce  directly  from 
farmers*  In  general#  the  coastal  areas  suffered  a  moderate  recession  in 
trade#  while  the  interior  areas  enjoyed  a  moderate  boost,  Hartford# 
Middletown#  Windham,  Norwich#  and  Litohfield  all  displayed  an  expanding 


and  vigorous  mercantile  life  during  the  war  years#  In  view  of  the  serious 
British  naval  blockade  of  the  Sound,  the  coastal  towns  comae rcially  held 
their  own  surprisingly  well  until  the  time  of  the  marauding  expeditions 
of  Tryon,  and  later,  of  Arnold,  which  caused  heavy  damage  in  Iiorwalk, 
Fairfield,  New  Haven,  and  New  London#*’  Danbury,  a  supply  depot,  was  the 
only  inland  town  to  suffer  serious  losses  from  a  British  incursion# 

The  war  not  only  affected  towns  very  unequally,  but  individuals  likewise 
Few  men,  for  example,  who  served  for  long  periods  with  the  Continental 
Amy  prospered,  as  the  pay  was  too  small  and  irregular#  Men  with  large 
families,  unless  they  were  wealthy,  could  scarcely  be  expeoted  to  leave 
their  families  for  long  periods j  and  therefore,  they  generally  confined 
their  service  to  short  periods  with  the  militia#  Even  so,  Connecticut 
contributed  one  of  the  largest  totals  of  men  of  any  of  the  state*  to  the 
Continental  Amy,  and  this  affected  adversely  the  production  of  foodstuffs 
and  the  course  of  trade# 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  preoise  evaluation  of  the  overall 
effeots  of  the  war  upon  econcmio  groups  as  a  whole,  such  as  the  merchants, 
manufacturers ,  farmers,  professional  men,  eto.  In  the  final  analysis  the 
effeots  of  the  war  were  felt  by  individuals#  From  an  examination  of 
scores  of  account  books  and  other  souroe  materials  one  is  impressed  by  the 
highly  unequal  economic  impaot  of  the  War#  The  effeots  in  Connecticut, 
for  instance,  ranged  all  tho  way  from  providing  the  basis  for  Jeremiah 

^In  Fairfiold,  for  example,  most  of  the  town,  to  the  extent  of  two 

hundred  and  eighteen  buildings,  was  put  to  the  toroh  by  Tryon ’s  raiders# 

Tliree  days  later,  on  July  11,  1779,  the  same  troops  attacked  Norwalk 
and  again  indulged  in  wholesale  incendiarism  and  plundering#  No  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dwellings,  eighty-nine  bams,  .twenty- four 
shops,  and  four  mills  were  destroyed— a  staggering  loss#  C#  C#  S#  II, 
143-14€# 
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Wadsworth1  s  vast  fortune  of  the  early  national  period  to  the  complete  ruin 

which  engulfed  William  Beadle,  the  Wethersfield  retailer  and  led  him,  in 

2 

a  fit  of  insanity,  to  destroy  his  family  and  himself.  By  and  large, 
despite  depreciating  currency  and  other  serious  complexities,  the  average 
Connecticut  merchant  more  than  held  his  own  during  the  war  as  compared 
with  the*  preoeding  two  decades,  or  so.  Unfortunately,  those  who  adhered 
faithfully  to  the  price-fixing  laws  fared  worse,  at  least  for  short 
periods,  than  those  who  charged  what  the  traffic  would  bear. 

The  overseas  trade  of  Cormeotiout  was  greatly  reduced  in  amount  by 
the  British  blockade.  Occasional  voyages  were  made,  but  the  risks  were 
great  and  complete  loss  frequent.  Privateering  was  an  exciting 
substitute,  but  far  less  profitable,  on  the  average,  than  the  peacetime 
West  Indian  trade. 

What  chiefly  prevented  Connecticut  from  having  a  wartime  mercantile 
depression  was  the  supply  business.  Because  of  a  group  of  favoring 
factors,  Connecticut  was  able  to  provide  an  enormous  amount  of  foodstuffs 
for  the  Continental  Army,  as  well  as  its  own  militia,  and  out  of  this 
business  to  reap  large  profits.  l!oroover,  these  profits  we re  widely 
distributed  among  thousands  of  farmers  fluid  hundreds  of  merchants  in  all 


parts  of  the  State.  The  chief  beneficiaries  among  the  farmers  were  those 
with  superior  lands  and  large  surplusosj  and,  among  the  merchants,  those 


2 

Beadle  had  built  up  a  prosperous  retailing  business  in  wethersfield 
3ince  his  settlement  there  in  1772.  He  gave  no  credit,  and  built  up  a 
large  stock  of  goods.  Yftien  the  War  came,  he  nAde  no  advances  in  prioo 
and  accented  all  currency  offered  to  him.  He  laid  by  his  money  and 
determined  to  hold  on  to  it  until  it  should  again  be  worth  as  much  as  when 
he  took  it.  As  a  result  the  swift  course  of  depreciation  wiped  out  his 
fortune,  and  gradually  drove  him  to  despair  and  mental  collapse.  The 
dreadful  mass  slaughter  and  suicide  followed  on  Deoember  11,  1782. 

Stilos,  Wethersfield,  pp.  695-697.  •  s 
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who  actively  engaged  in  full  or  part-time  work  as  coords aary  agents. 

Most  of  the  merchants  in  such  wartime  boon  towns  as  Hartford  and  Middletown 

.  v  m 

also  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  prosperity.  Moreover#  taxation# 
although  increased,  failed  to  absorb  any  large  part  of  increased  wartime? 
profits,  except  as  currency  depredation  may  be  considered  an  automatic 
form  of  taxation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Connecticut’s  economy  still  was  a 
relatively  simple  one  with  much  barter  trade.  Development  of  large- 
scale  institutions  end  instruments  of  credit  and  banking  lay  in  the 
future.  Hence#  the  opportunity  for  making  fabulous  wartime  profits 
of  the  Civil  War  or  twentieth -century  type  simply  did  not  exist.  If 

the  vitriolic  attacks  in  the  press  against  "engrossers#1*  "monopolizers#" 

•  . 

and  "gold  bugs"  meant  anything,  hcwever#  they  signified  a  widespread 
feeling  that  some  merchants  and  fanners  did  make  excessive  profits  by 
unjust  methods.  Among  the  merchants  the  profiteers  probably  numbered 
only  several  score  in  all,  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  vast 
majority  who  enjoyed  only  a  moderate  or  no  inorease  in  real  income  and 
standard  of  living. 

In  some  states  the  Revolution  brought  a  profound  realignment  of 
classes  and  redistritutionof  wealth.  Much  of  this  was  accomplished 
through  confiscation  of  large  estates  of  Loyalists#  as  in  Kew  York#  and 
the  parceling  out  of  this  land  to  Patriots.  In  Connecticut,  however# 
no  social  upheaval  occurred.  A  few  Loyalists  lost  their  estates,  but 
the  number  was  too  small  to  affeot  importantly  the  total  economic  and 
sooial  picture. 

In  conclusion#  it  is  well  not  to  overlook  the  great  broadening  in 
the  horizons  of  the  Connecticut  merchants  which  ocoured  during  the  war. 

4 


It  soemed  as  if  Connecticut,  for  the  first  tine,  had  emerged  into  the 
main  currents  of  American  economic  life.  Connecticut  indeed  had  moved 

far  from  the  colony  of  1750  or  1760  with  its  snail  traders  and  their 

* 

narrow  interests*  The  necessary  wartime  increase  in  interstate  economic 
activities  had  exerted  a  profound  influence  in  weakening  the  very 
provincial  ooeinerolal  outlook  of  earlier,  colonial  days.  The  old 
order,  admittedly,  lingered  on  in  the  political  realm  for  several  decades 
more#  In  the  realm  of  mercantile  affairs,  however,  the  grip  of  the  old 
order  had  been  conclusively  broken,  and  a  nenr  order  had  begun  to  take 
shape#  The  road  had  been  cleared  for  Connecticut’s  rapid  commercial 
expansion  during  the  next  half-century# 
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